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Risks in Germany 


memories and suspicions against the policy of German tearma- 

ment in a European Defence Community presumably know 
what they are doing. In six weeks’ time, the Great Powers confront 
one another in Geneva to discuss, among other things, France’s problem 
in Indo-China. Some say that nothing should be done during these 
six weeks to irritate Mr Molotov, lest he should do less than he other- 
wise might do to assist negotiations for ending a war in which his 
ally China is assisting France’s enemy, the Vietminh, with weapons and 
supplies. Others say that there can be no horse-trading of concessions 
in Europe and concessions in Asia, and that the western powers should 
go ahead with their policy for Europe.and Germany as planned. In 
other words, some want to put off until after Geneva the great debate 
in the French Assembly which could lead to ratification of the EDC 
Treaty ; others want to get on with it so that the West’s hand is 
strengthened by holding the EDC card which Mr Molotov seemed'most 
anxious to trump in Berlin. Those who would procrastinate are 
having their hands strengthened by the emotional attacks on German 
rearmament that are being conducted in this country and elsewhere. 

In this campaign political opportunism, malice and ignorance appear 
as no less important elements than the genuine fear of what a future 
German government and army might do with the power of arms, 
But it is, unfortunately, only the ignorance that is vulnerable to argu- 
ment. There appears to be widespread misunderstanding of two vital 
factors in western policy for Germany which Mr Molotov, for his own 
purposes, has vigorously encouraged. First, there is the failure to 
see that the defence community is a great political experiment in 
damping down and extinguishing the Franco-German feud, and in 
building a viable and strong Western Europe. Secondly, there is 
failure or refusal to admit the power and range of the restrictions 
that are accepted by Germany, and its fellow-members, by joing 
this community. Only detailed study of the indigestible and com- 
plicated treaty reveals the shape of the harness that has been designed 
for the European divisions ; an article elsewhere in this issue presents 
in question and answer form what the safeguards and undertakings 
of the Treaty really are. To say flatly that German rearmament is 
in no circumstances acceptable is to ignore the three years’ work done 
together by French, German and other European soldiers and officials 
to change the whole character of national defence organisations in order 
to meet Germany’s problem. 

What precisely are the risks ? There are two good reasons why they 
should be faced and discussed frankly by those who support the EDC. 
One is that a powerful body of opinion in Europe is asking that the 
treaty be made less supra-national, less binding and less onerous for 
France. That would mean increasing the risks and modifying the 
political revolution that the EDC would bring about. Another is that 
failure to ratify the treaty would encourage some Americans to demand 
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that German rearmament should take place in an alter- 
native form, without the restraints and safeguards that 
Dr Adenauer and the German parliament have 
accepted. Indeed, perhaps the worst offence of those 
who campaign in passion against German rearma- 
ment is their refusal to admit that many of those 
who support it, both in Germany or outside, are 
as eager aS anyone to ensure that parliamentary 
democracy in the Federal Republic shall not again fall 
under military or extremist direction. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that if the EDC project collapses, German 
moderate opinion will turn against rearmament and 
the whole European policy of Dr Adenauer will be dis- 
credited, perhaps beyond repair. German nationalists 
will be able to return to the theme of Hitler: that 
Frengy obstinacy and Russian mischiefmaking leave 
Germany no choice but to follow its own course with 
all the strength it can muster. 


* 


ame opponents of German rearmament raise a series 

sjections. They say, first, that Germany will domi- 
nate the defence community by its energy, industrial 
power and military prowess. That is obviously true— 
unlers the French put their own potentially rich 
economy in order, unless the British exert the full 
influence that their association with the EDC will give 
them, and unless the United States continues to play 
in the Atlantic alliance the role that would enable Nato 
to remain military master of the EDC. These condi- 
tions are even more important than the political checks 
and balances embodied in the Treaty. 

Then, they say, Western Germany, having been 
rearmed, might leave the community. It would be 
difficult—but not impossible—for German divisions, 
dependent on European supplies and equipment, simply 
to walk out of their corps and army groups. But any 
attempt to do so would be treated by France, Britain 
and the United States as a threat to their own security. 
A Tripartite Declaration to that effect exists. It is said 
that this is no more foolproof than the Locarno Treaty 
that Hitler broke by marching into the Rhineland in 
1936. That is true ; what was lacking in 1936 was not 
the right kind of treaty, but Anglo-French willpower 
to enforce it, and American interest in seeing it enforced. 

It is argued, too, that if German unity were brought 
about, an all-German government would be free to leave 
the EDC. That is true, as the western foreign ministers 
pointed out to Mr Molotov in Berlin. There is good 
reason for hoping that a government created by free 
elections throughout Germany would throw in its lot 
with the West. Mr Molotov clearly believes it would, 
at any rate in the immediate future. 

Then there is another group of arguments that vary 
the theme: “ We cannot trust the Germans.” Dr 
Adenauer, it is said, will not always be at the helm of the 
German state. There are still nationalists, mischief- 
makers, unrepentant Nazis, militarists out for jobs, and 
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refugees yearning for return to their old homes in the 
east. That is all true, and nobody knows it better than 
Dr Adenauer and the moderates who support his Euro- 
pean policy. They would answer—and so would the 
Frenchmen who built up the EDC Treaty—that the 
defence community would make things much more 
difficult for such elements. Deception and disloyalty 
of the kind practised by von Seeckt and others 
would not be easy in an international staff, con- 
tinually mixed up in the affairs of several nations, 
exchanging secret papers, and exposed to the 
supervision of a Council of Ministers and an 
assembly of watchful politicians. It is admitted that 
there might be danger in the early stages from senior 
officers who have known nothing but the nationalist 
outlook of the old Wehrmacht ; but they would be con- 
fronted after three or four years with a corps of young 
officers, trained in European military schools and staff 
colleges, looking to the European Commissioners for 
prospects and promotion. 

Finally, there is the fear that a rearmed Germany, 
even in EDC, would drag its associates into war to 
regain the eastern territories or to liberate Eastern 
Germany. No one denies that a revision of the Oder- 
Neisse line will be an object of German foreign policy ; 
nor would everyone deny that it is an ultimate object of 
western foreign policy to see the Red Army retire 
behind the frontiers of the Soviet Union. The question 
is whether there is more risk of this problem leading to 
war when Germany is in the EDC than if Germany 
were out of it. And would any German government of 
the future risk a war that would certainly be fought on 
German soil ? Analogies with the past break down on 
two new facts: the presence of a powerful Soviet system 
on the eastern frontier of Germany and the involve- 
ment of the United States in Europe’s affairs. 


* 


These risks, it is true, cannot be entirely dismissed 
even with such arguments ; what is important is that 
the argument about German rearmament should be 
conducted honestly and with full knowledge of the 
facts. And of those facts there is one of outstanding 
importance that is consistently ignored. It is that the 
Bonn Conventions between the Federal Republic and 
Britain, France and the United States—which are tied 
up inextricably with the EDC Treaty—are explicitly 
designed to assist the development of parliamentary 
government among the Germans. They state the right 
of allied forces to remain in Germany as defence forces 
when occupation is legally at an end. They concede 
their right to help a German Chancellor to protect the 
constitution against extremist coups or subversion from 
inside. They entitle the western allies to declare, in 


certain circumstances, a state of emergency to protect 
the security of their troops. In brief, it is part of the 
EDC-Bonn Conventions bargain that a friendly and 
moderate government in Bonn will have powerful 
friends at hand to assist it against Hitlers or Ulbrichts 
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of the future. That such safeguards should exist is 
remarkable ; that a German government should have 
accepted them is even more remarkable. Dr Adenauer 
has invited confidence by showing confidence. 


It is, however, one thing to advocate the quickest 
possible ratification by France of the EDC Treaty and 
the agreements with Germany, but quite another thing 
to insist that the defence community and its forces 
should be created in a tearing hurry. It is here that the 
pressures on Mr Dulles seem to threaten some danger. 
If this political and military experiment is to take root 
it must not be hurried. There must be time for experi- 
ment and compromise, for personalities to learn to work 
together, for immense administrative problems to be 
examined and solved. American policy could wreck 
the EDC, on which it sets so much store, by forcing it 
into premature responsibilities. The need for 45 
European divisions is less urgent than it was ; it is not 
even certain that General Gruenther and his staff want 
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so many. There is nothing sacrosanct about the figures 
of 14 French and 12 German divisions around which 
controversy has ranged. 

What is important is that the defence community 
should be efficiently and amicably created ; not that it 
should stamp out of the ground an international army. 
If it is to be given time to breathe and grow—if it is, 
indeed, to have a real chance of being created at all— 
there must be no more talk of reducing American and 
British forces in Europe so that Germans can take their 
place. The United States and Britain have staked every- 
thing on the policy embodied in the existing network 
of treaties ; and they have a clear moral obligation to go 
on providing the shield of strength behind which the 
policy can be carried out. To regard the EDC as merely 
a contrivance for rearming Germans and reducing 
American and British forces on the Continent would 
be a great betrayal of the only constructive political idea 
that offers itself to the younger generation of Europeans. 


Television Aunt 


HE Television Bill has been published, and the 

battle about it can now go forward, free of the 
previous minor encumbrance that nobody has known 
exactly what he was battling about. Unfortunately, both 
sides seem to have decided that the lifting of this veil 
should not make any difference. For the opponents of 
commercial television have become so emotional that 
they are still furiously fighting a battle that they have 
already won, and the Government is so sensitive about 
its resort to yet another compromise that it does not like 
to admit the full extent of its retreat. The public is 
therefore being left with the impression that the new 
Television Bill differs only slightly from the proposals 
put forward in the Government’s white paper last 
November, and that it still bears some resemblance to 
the proposals that were being hatched a year or eighteen 
months ago. Both impressions are quite wrong. 

The whole principle of last November’s white paper 
was that the new Independent Television Authority, 
which is to be set up in the image of the BBC, should 
own and operate the transmitting stations, but that 
is should not produce any programmes itself. The 
ITA was to draw the whole of its income from—and 
all the programmes were to be produced by—the 
private enterprise “ programme contractors” who 
would hire its facilities ; and these contractors would 
draw their own revenue wholly from advertisements. 
Under such a scheme the contractors would inevitably 
try to produce the sorts of programme that advertisers 
wanted, although under the watchful eye of the body 
that is surely destined to be known as the Independent 
Television Aunt. 

The new Bill drops two bombs on this structure. The 
first is that the ITA is to have greater supervisory 


powers than anybody had expected. The Bill lays them 
down with prim determination. Advertisements will 
have to be clearly distinguishable from each entertain- 
ment, and inserted only at the beginning or end of pro- 
grammes or else in natural breaks ; there can therefore 
be no association between a particular performer and a 
particular product—Gilbert Harding can appear only as 
Gilbert Harding, and not as an advertisement for 
dyspepsia pills. The ITA is also to have stern powers 
to regulate the amount of time taken up by advertise- 
ments, to vet scripts, to enforce competition between the 
programme contractors, and to ensure that they do not 
annoy the actors’ trade unions by using too many 
American films. It will be able to fine a contractor {500 
if he breaks any of these rules, and to withdraw his 
licence after three fineable transgressions. Most of these 
powers had been foreshadowed in some degree in the 
white paper, but in the agonising interval of indecision 
each of them has been given considerable additional 
edge. The contractors cannot now possibly be said to 
be sallying insouciantly into a field in which big 
businesses can indulge a sly liking for blue politics and 
bluer jokes ; instead they will be operating in perpetual 
fear for their livelihoods. 

The second innovation in the Bill is that the ITA is 
to receive an independent income of £750,000 a year 
from viewers’ licence fees, and will produce some prv- 
grammes itselt ; moreover—and this may be an impor- 
tant pointer to the future—it can receive direct fees for 
advertisements included in its own programmes. This 
welcome decision has been greeted by the flourishing 
of some extraordinary red herrings by opponents 
of the scheme, with triumphant cries of stinking 
fish. The line chosen in the past week has been 
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that this declaration of partial independence for the ITA 
means that viewers will now be paying for advertise- 
ments, and that the two to three million pounds a year 
that may be paid by the advertisers themselves will do 
nothing to save viewers from the burden of additional 
licence fees. This, of course, is deliberate nonsense ; 
no abstruse calculations about the ITA’s proposed 
£750,000 a year from licence fees, about its proposed 
£2 million of borrowing powers in the next five years, 
and about the mulcting of all licence fees for the equi- 
valent of entertainments tax (with the glib assumption 
that the whole of this money would otherwise have gone 
to the BBC instead of ITA), can really make two plus 
two equal minus five. 

Behind these misrepresentations—and others of 
longer standing but no greater worth—there have always 
been three genuine objections to the system of adver- 
tisers’ choice. It is these genuine objections that need 
10 be studied afresh in the light of the new Bill. First, 
some people in the Labour party have been honestly 
afraid that the sort of programmes advertisers will want 
will be programmes in which jokes against Socialism 
are regarded as rather funny and jokes against Sir 
Winston Churchill as rather bad taste; one uneasy 
memory here is that the funniest joke the BBC 
ever allowed against the Labour Party was when it put 
a certain Labour ex-Minister on one of its strictly 
balanced political panels, an action that some Tory- 
minded directors might be anxious to repeat and that 
ne paper constitution could ban. 


* 


After reading the new Bill, however, these fears must 
surely be dissipated. It is a safe guess that the ITA, 
which has been born under a parliamentary cloud, is 
going to be even more eager to prove its lack of political 
bias—and of political ideas—than the BBC has been ; 
and the programme contractors, whose livelihood the 
ITA can cut off at a whimper, are likely to be much 
more frightened of authority than individual BBC 
producers are. The recipe is for even greater political 
flatulence in the commercial programme than in-the 
public service programme. This carries its own dangers 
for democracy, but they are dangers very different from 
those that the Labour Party has hitherto assumed. 

The second objection to commercial television has 
come from the sponsors of culture, the sort of people 
who even now think before they might look—and then 
generally decide not to. They have feared that adver- 
tisers would debase public taste, and to this has been 
attached the inevitable sneer that all programmes would 
be “ brought down to the American level.” This view 
is usually based on an entirely estimable ignorance of the 
service that television at present provides. Nine-tenths 
of the programmes on BBC television have always been 
programmes that could equally appear on American 
screens ; indeed many of them— including some of the 
best thought-out—have been borrowed or bought from 
America directly. This has been a natural development. 
America has been the great forcing house of television, 
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filling many more screen hours than Britain could ever 
afford. In consequence, the worst of American television 
has always tended to be worse than the worst of British 
television ; while the best of American television has 
been promptly imitated here, although often not done 
so well. Once or twice a month the BBC has also put 
on an experimental programme, such as the present 
project for an opera in modern dress or the documen- 
tary programmes in which certain British producers 
have evolved an admirable technique ; with its inde- 
pendent revenue from licence fees there is no reason 
why the ITA should not blaze at least as ambitiously— 
and sometimes as inanely—along the same trail. 


o 


There remains the third objection which has been 
levelled against the proposals in last November’s white 
paper. This objection was that the scheme would prove 
financially insolvent. This danger must have been 
intensified by the stern restrictions to be imposed under 
the new Bill. In its last financial year the BBC seems 
to have spent about {10,000 a day, or £2,000 an hour, 
(including overheads) on its television programmes. 
The money that ITA will get from licence fees will be 
the equivalent of rather more than {2,000 a day. On 
this basis advertisement revenue would have to produce 
about £8,000 a day ; assuming six minutes of advertis- 
ing to each hour of viewing, and five hours viewing a 
day, this would suggest that the contractors will have 
to find, day in and day out, advertisers willing to pay 
fees not far short of £300 a minute. 

Yet the commercial programmes will cover only just 
over half the country, and within this area not all 
viewers will pay to have their sets adapted—certainly 
not at once. The potential contractors and the advertis- 
ing agents point out that total advertising expenditure 
in Brititain is now over £500,000 a day, and claim that 
the excitement of the new medium will be sufficient to 
tap the necessary drop of water from this pool. They 
may be right: but optimism in entertainment is always 
being cheated, as the history of British films should 
show. 

The fairest conclusion must be that if the scheme 
proves financially viable it can do no great harm ; while 
if # quickly becomes insolvent, it may do a great deal 
of good. In such an eventuality the ITA would almost 
certainly tend to produce more programmes itself. To 
do this, it would have to reach out for a larger share of 
licence revenue ; and the compensation provided to the 
BBC would then very probably take the form of per- 
mitting it to receive advertisements itself. The country 
would then have two independent television authorities, 
competing with each other both in popular appeal and 
for the attraction of public regard ; this system would 
clearly be preferable to the present slightly enervating 
BBC monopoly. Those who believe that the Govern- 
ment’s compromise solution will work should not shy 
from it ; while those who believe that it will not work 
should vote for it more enthusiastically still, 
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The Danger From Djakarta 


Ws the prospects of war and peace in Indo- 
China hit the headlines, news of a different sort 
comes from Indonesia. The gulf between theory and 
practice has seldom been better illustrated than by the 
Indonesian Finance Minister’s statement at the end of 
February on his country’s need of foreign capital. 
Taken at its face value, this new outline of policy repre- 
sents a reasoned—in some ways an imaginative— 
attempt to state and reconcile the interests of the 
foreign investor and the ardent nationalist. It lays down 
a number of principles which recognise the existence of 
a problem, even if they stand perhaps only a small 
chance of coaxing the capricious foreigner to open his 
purse strings. In a world where competition for capital 
is increasing, this is most welcome. But seldom have a 
politician’s utterances fallen on deafer ears. than on 
those of the foreign community in Djakarta. 

Why should this be ? 
What has been offered, 
and why has the gift 
been so cynically 
examined ? The Indo- 
nesian government be- 
gins by laying down 
three conditions for 
foreign investment, with 
which there can be little 
serious disagreement in 
principle. The risk 
“shall lie with the 
owner of the capital”; 
the investment “ shall 
be in conjunction with 
Indonesian _ nationals ” 
and “in concert with 
the government or government(al) organs.” The 
government then goes on to put its finger on one of the 
most important aspects of the whole question. “To 
promote this,” it recognises, “a state of security is of 
the utmost importance.” It adds that foreign nationals 
employed in Indonesia must be allowed to transmit part 
—though it does not say what part—of their income 
to their country of origin ; that foreign enterprises must 
be permitted “to transfer profits, after tax . . . to the 
country from which the capital emanates”; that the 
return of the entire capital must be allowed “ after it 
has been used in Indonesia for a reasonable number of 
years ”; that, while “in general the government is more 
favourably disposed to industrial projects, rather than 
commercial, communications or banking enterprises,” 
exceptions may be made in special cases, and there must 
in any case be “co-operation between foreign capital 
and the government.” Then, as if to show how inexpli- 
cably wayward the foreign capitalist may yet be, the 
statement adds that, if he is still not sufficiently 
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attracted, “the risk will (in certain circumstances) be 
taken by the government”; “ in this connection, capital 
can be obtained on loan at a fixed rate of interest and 
the enterprise will still be able to share in the profits.” 

What could be fairer than that ? India was the first 
of the new governments in Asia to reverse its hostile 
attitude to foreign capital—though there has since been 
some backsliding—and now the Indonesians, like the 
Burmese, have begun to change their theories. The 
trouble is that it is not so easy to change their practice. 
Whereas in Delhi a stable and fairly determined govern- 
ment has been able to adopt a realistic policy and stick 
to it, in Rangoon and Djakarta somewhat different con- 
ditions have prevailed. And while the main difficulty in 
Burma now appears to be the country’s slow return to a 
state of normal security, in Indonesia the Finance 
Minister’s hands are tied by conditions inside the 
administration as well as 
outside it. 

Pleas for foreign 
capital and promises to 
treat it fairly have a 
hollow ring when they 
come from a weak gov- 
ernment largely domi- 
nated by men notorious 
for their anti-foreign 
and, in some cases, anti- 
western attitude. Many 
of them, in spite of this 
latest pronouncement, 
4 are still pressing for 
AUSTRALIA | more employment of 

de aoe Indonesians in foreign 
firms, when that policy 
has already been pushed beyond the bounds of common 
sense. Again, in spite of the promises of fair treatment 
to individuals, the entry even of key foreigners is 
obstructed by a mass of regulations which ignorant 
officials use like bludgeons. _ 

There has always been widespread sympathy in the 
West for Indonesia’s difficulties, ever since the struggle 
which led to independence in 1949 ; but the interests 
neither of Indonesia nor of its friends are served by 
glossing over the facts of life in that country. The 
picture they present, four years after the achievement 
of independence, is confused and somewhat threatening. 
The government’s authority is being increasingly under- 
mined by the continued unwillingness of politicians to 
bury their differences and by the head-in-the-clouds 
attitude of the main political parties. On the floor of 
parliament, happily insulated from the realities of life 
outside, Indonesia’s leaders have lately battled through 
yet another phase of the army command intrigue. When 
not so engaged, the minds of many of them seem to run 
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on questions like the break-up of the Indonesian-Dutch 
union or the return of Irian (West New Guinea). 
Scarcely a word is said about living standards and 
productivity, about housing, communications, security, 
food supplies, transport, federalism—or the in- 
numerable other practical problems which need to be 
tackled. 

Meanwhile, in several important respects, there is a 
disturbing drift. With the fall in the price of rubber 
and other commodities, Indonesia’s foreign trade 
balance has sharply deteriorated. In public affairs, there 
is too often creeping apathy, a sense of frustration, a 
growing corruption, and limitless red tape in the 
simplest matters of administration. And all the time 
the Communists, through the main trade union organisa- 
tion, are consolidating their hold on a lazy and turbulent 
urban proletariat, at a rate which suggests that they 
may soon attempt a major attack on the government. 


* 


These are some of the reasons why, in present 
circumstances, the recent invitation to foreign capital 
is hardly likely to succeed. In fact, the government is 
neither willing nor able to provide the security which it 
recognises as essential if new investment is to be encour- 
aged. But this is not Indonesia’s tragedy alone. It is 
characteristic of many other countries where nationalism 
has got out of control during the past few years, and in 
South East Asia it represents a special danger. For 
Indonesia is by far the biggest of the South East Asian 
states ; its population exceeds that of Indo-China, Siam, 
Burma and Malaya combined. And although the 
struggle in Indo-China has reached a critical stage, a 
Communist success in Indonesia, on the back doorstep 
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of the continent, could in the long run have almost 
equally important results. 

Asians sometimes protest that the West attaches 
altogether too much importance to Communism. What 
matters to us, they say, is our freedom to choose what 
suits us best; and in Indonesia intelligent leaders 
deny that they are ever likely to choose a totalitarian 
system. In assessing Communist chances, therefore, it 
is fair to draw one sharp distinction: while the 
atmosphere in Djakarta and some of the larger towns is 
one of insidious and depressing decay, the countryside 
presents a much more heartening picture. The fact 
that the Communists are unpopular with the mass of 
the people must depress the party, if it is to apply Mao 
Tse-tung’s precept that revolutions in Asia must be 
based on the peasants, not the townsmen. District 
residents and local government officials are doing good 
work, despite difficulty and hindrance. The smallholder 
and farmer, both in Java and among the vigorous people 
of the Outer Islands, still show the patience and steadi- 
ness on which the new nation was first built. Although 
in some places life and property are still unsafe, many 
of the rural areas are flourishing and happy. 

The danger, however, is that the wide influence of 
events in the capital will infect the rest of the state. The 
voice of the rural districts is weak, and they are unfairly 
represented in the nominated parliament. It is in the 
interest of all who are concerned with South East Asia 
that the long-postponed elections should now be held 
in Indonesia within a reasonable period, possibly later 
this year. Until the development of democracy is 
carried a stage further, there can be little chance either 
that the country will attain stability or that the invitation 
to foreign capital can be taken seriously. Elections may 
not solve the problem, but it is now becoming clearer 
that without them there is danger ahead for everyone. 


Convicts in Comfort? 


LTHOUGH the twelve open prisons in camps and 
country houses in Britain have not let loose a 
flood of dangerous escaping prisoners, and although they 
have saved the taxpayer money because they are so 
cheap to build, many people are still instinctively 
opposed to them. There is a dark suspicion in some 
minds that the wicked flourish there like green bay trees. 
This causes uneasiness on grounds that are partly 
rational and partly mystical. Common sense demands 
that prison should be sufficiently unpleasant to discour- 
age crime. But quite apart from this rational demand 
for deterrence is the primitive demand for retribution— 
the widespread feeling that prisoners ought to suffer 
because sins must be paid for and that society ought to 
take the revenge that it rightly denies to the private 
individual. 
The first sight of an open prison would not seem to 
promise either deterrence or retribution. The new 
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women’s prison at Hill Hall, Essex, is housed in a 
magnificent Elizabethan manor, picked up for a song. 
The neat dormitories at Askham Grange remind one of 
a girls’ public school, except that they are brighter and 
gayer ; the women have been allowed to bleach and 
redye the institutional green curtains and distemper the 
once mustard-coloured walls. Falfield prison for men 
is the former home of an earl, a pile of nineteenth- 
century Gothic, complete with oak panelling, bad sculp- 
ture and rare trees ; once it had “ Welcome” carved 
over the gate, but the Prison Commissioners, with 
tactful realism, had this erased. There are no mailbags 
in these prisons. The men work on the land, or do a full 
day in an industrial shop ; at Leyhill, for example, they 
work at printing, tailoring, woodworking, and boot- 
making. The women do laundry, sewing, cleaning and 
tend the grounds and chickens. 


At the end of the day the open prison turns itself 
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into an evening institute. Attendance at classes is not 
in theory compulsory—except for illiterates—but the 
inmates know that they will make a poor impression if 
they stay away ; and most of them like the classes, for 
they can study all sorts of pleasant subjects, from 
musical appreciation to basket work. Leyhill, whose 
students are in residence for at least three years, has to 
provide really advanced classes, Bristol University has 
been called on to teach philosophy there. The average 
level of education and intelligence among the prisoners 
at Leyhill is rather above the average in the world out- 
side ; it has more than its share of able professional 
people who have slipped into perpetrating ingenious 
large-scale frauds. At least one man has taken an 
external degree at Leyhill ; and less academic prisoners 
can take the City and Guilds examination in various 
crafts, gaining certificates which make no mention of 
the technical school they attended. Often, therefore, 
the ex-prisoner emerges with hobbies and interests that 
he never had before, and better equipped to earn a 
living. 

That prisoners should gain in any way other than 
morally may seem to be a denial of the principle that 
crime must not pay. But this is really rather a silly 
argument. If a man has learnt a trade he is less likely 
to live by dishonesty. The “total consequences 
of being found out”—loss of freedom, disgrace and 
deprivation, and not least the difficulty of facing the 
world again afterwards—will always ensure that any 
prison, even an open prison, is a grim place. To the 
already degraded, admittedly, such things may not 
matter ; but.it cannot be held against open prisons that 
they encourage the type of man who likes to winter in 
his favourite gaol, simply because that type is not sent 
there. For those who still have some self-respect, care 
must be taken to raise rather than lower it, and to avoid 
sharpening their hostility to society. 

The statistics, for what they are worth, are on the 
reformers’ side. | Nine-tenths of those released from 
open prisons have not got into trouble again, compared 
with four-fifths of first offenders in prisons of all kinds. 
Admittedly, this is not conclusive evidence because the 
open prisons start with the advantage of better 
material ; but it does reinforce a general impression in 
the prison service that reformation is more likely to be 
achieved in open conditions. The fair question, there- 
fore, is not whether the experiment should be trimmed, 
but whether it cannot be extended. 


* 


The crucial point here, as an article last week argued, 
is that to admit less reliable types of prisoner to open 
camps might shake the public’s tenuous confidence and 
thereby endanger the whole system. Obviously, too, 
prisoners in need of constant hospital or psychological 
treatment must be sent where this is available—and it 
cannot be provided in open camps. But it may well be 
worth considering whether the system should be 
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extended among three special groups of prisoners. First, 
most of those who have been convicted of violence and 
of sex crimes other than incest are at present auto- 
matically excluded. The only open prisons that take 
such offenders are Leyhill and the satellite camps of 
Maidstone and Wakefield—and then only after pro- 
longed observation in closed prisons. A prisoner whose 
crime of sex or violence was not grave enough to earn 
him a sentence of more than a year must therefore serve 
all his time behind bars. Yet those, for example, who 
had used violence only when they were drunk might 
be a good risk during their enforced sobriety. So too 
might some of the homosexuals ; those of the passive 
variety would possibly be a demoralising influence in a 
dormitory, and those who are a menace to children must 
be kept out of harm’s way, but is it necessary to exclude 
them all ? 

Secondly, “ ordinary ” prisoners—that is those who 
have been in prison before—are still usually detained 
in gaols, unless there is a satellite camp nearby; yet 
many of the so-called “ trainable ordinaries ” can make 
quite civilised members of open prisons. The experi- 
ence of Maidstone’s satellite camp strongly supports 
this view ; about half its inmates are usually selected 
“ ordinaries ” or corrective trainees, but the experiment 
has worked well. 


* 


Finally, most women prisoners might seem to be 
obvious candidates for open prisons, since there is little 
or no danger to the neighbours if they escape ; unfortu- 
nately, however, although the general run of British 
women are apparently angels compared with the 
general run of British men (there are only 900 women 
in prison compared with 19,000 men) those who are 
not angels are often spitfires. Some women criminals 
are subject to outbreaks of rage and hysteria to which 
the only answer is the prison cell, and not all of those 
who behave reasonably can be relied on not to escape. 
Women are more likely than men to feel the pull of 
emotional ties—to take a trip, say, to visit a sick child, 
or to see what the old man is up to. The possibili- 
ties of an extension of open prisons are probably greater 
among men. 

The official view is that no such extension, even 
among men, is possible—perhaps because the Prison 
Commission feels that it cannot afford to run too far 
ahead of public opinion ; in pushing the system as far 
as it has done already, it has laid itself open to periodical 
attacks by the popular press that the gaols are “ too 
cushy.” It would be a healthy development if public 
opinion could move on a little, to a stage where the 
Prison Commission would be struggling to keep up 
with it. But first it must drop the demand for retribu- 
tion and see the purpose of prison as being simply, in 
the words of the Prison Rules of 1949, to establish in 
prisoners “ the will to lead a good and useful life on 
discharge and to fit them to do so.” 


: Notes 
bee ae 


Struggle after Berlin 


a here and in some German quarters, the Berlin con- 


ference is being called a sham fight, because, it is said, . 


neither side really wanted to reunite Germany. This view 
presupposes that Mr Eden, if he had genuinely wanted to 
end the division of Germany, would have Offered terms that 
Mr Molotov could have accepted ; in other words, if he 
had really meant to win, he would have lain down on the 
floor to be counted out at the start. It ignores the fact 
that anything less than the conditions which Mr Eden put 
would have eventually given all Germany to Mr Molotov. 
What was done in Berlin was to try to secure the whole 
of Germany for the west, or, alternatively, to keep the 
Federal Republic intact. It is true that some people, both 
in Germany and France, would have been nervous if the 
first effort had succeeded ; but that does not mean that 
it was never made. : 

It is now evident that the fight will go on, and that it is 
still anything but asham. The Soviet ambassador in Berlin, 
Mr Semeonov, has rejected a proposal made by the western 
high commissioners, that they should discuss ways of 
removing interzonal restrictions. Mr Semeonov had 
repeated Mr Molotov’s demand that the East and West 
German governments should form committees to settle 
questions of travel, trade, “culture” and other affairs. 
The Soviet aim, it is clear, is to secure recognition of their 
puppet government by these means. Little by little, the 
committees, if they were formed, might develop into that 
unelected all-German “government” which Mr Molotov 
tried so hard to induce the western ministers to accept in 
Berlin. 

A similar bait for reuniting Berlin has been held out by 
the Communists in the east of the city. And so it will go 
on. The price of life with Mr Molotov is eternal vigilance. 
Having failed to liberate even the Potsdamer Platz, the 
western governments must now be on guard to maintain 
the ground they hold. 

* 


Some West German political leaders have been making 
efforts to prevent the public from settling down to the 
thought that their country is divided for the indefinite 
future. Herr Kaiser, the Minister for All-German Affairs, 
wants the Germans to bring pressure to bear on the occupa- 
tion powers, and has even broadcast an appeal for a 
“popular movement” for unity. He is appalled by the 
indifference and selfishness of the west Germans, and fears 
the despair of the inhabitants of the Soviet zone. Herr 
Kaiser has often been out of step With Dr Adenauer, and his 
appeal could hardly have been made at a worse moment, 
before the Chancellor had his conciliatory and reassuring 
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talk with M. Bidault in Paris. Fortunately, there is no like- 
lihood at the moment of popular demonstrations taking 
shape. 

In the meantime, the Bundestag has approved a proposal 
by Herr Oberlaender, Minister for Refugee Affairs, that 
everyone in the Federal Republic should contribute a day’s 
wages for Germans in the Soviet zone, and the Social 
Democrats are debating how to raise the standard of living 
in the Soviet zone. They have the idea that reunion may 
come step by step, if contacts are strengthened, and con- 
ditions equalised on either side of the Elbe. This is a 
patriotic motive, but it contains a germ of danger. If the 
west Germans make no political demands, at the same. time 
as giving economic aid to the Soviet zone, Mr Molotov’s 
joint committees may one day be in operation. 


Legislation in a Hurry 


ITH the publication of the Television Bill the Govern- 

ment has now brought out all the eighteen measures 
foreshadowed in the Queen’s Speech last autumn. In addi- 
tion, another two dozen routine or minor Bills have been 
published since the session began ; and, altogether, thirty- 
two Bills have been given a second reading. This is com- 
mendable speed, and an extraordinary contrast with the 
fumbling pace of the Conservatives’ legislative programme 
in their first months in office. 

But progress is not being achieved without strain. Faced 
with a constant threat of paralysis on the floor of the House, 
Ministers are at last making proper use of standing com- 
mittees. As is the way with belated converts, their enthu- 
siasm has become almost excessive. In the mornings, four 
or more standing committees are at work, and the committee 
on the Rents Bill is working in the afternoon. Added to the 
normal work of the full House this imposes a physical strain 
on the members concerned (fifty in each committee), and 
it handicaps those with non-Parliamentary jobs. Conserva- 
tive members are particularly hard-hit ; with Government 
majorities of only one in the committees, they have to be in 
strict attendance. Despite this stern discipline, the Govern- 
ment has none too much time if it is to complete its 
ambitious programme before the end of July. The inevit- 
able unexpected Bills, such as that on civil servants’ 
pensions, are appearing; and some of those originally 
planned, and which no doubt looked innocent enough on 
paper, have proved embarrassments when brought into 
daylight. The Teachers’ Superannuation Bill and ‘the 
Industrial Organisation and Development Bill have both 
had to be sent on indefinite leave. . 
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As the session proceeds Ministers will have to rely 
increasingly on the Opposition remaining reasonably placid. 
Labour leaders appreciate this, and they are frantically 
seizing on all possible (and some impossible) issues which 
might be controversial. In an effort to vamp up some 
enthusiasm they have even fallen back on the old dodge 
of forecasting an autumn election. Much can go wrong 
with the Government’s hopes in the coming months, but 
if Ministers can keep politics as dull as they are now an 
early election must be the last thing in their mind. 


A Chance for Kenya? 


OLITELY but firmly, Mr Lyttelton has put his foot down 
P in Kenya. As was expected, his talks with political 
leaders on the spot have resulted in important constitutional 
changes ; as was widely hoped, these changes will bring 
new blood into the government—not only from the Euro- 
pean population, but from ‘the Asians and Africans as well. 
This development is to be welcomed. The bickerings and 
frustrations of the last few months have given a clear 
warning that the days of rule by officials were numbered, 
and that rule by officials and European settlers alone must 
never be allowed to begin. 

An unfortunate, though perhaps inevitable, feature of the 
new structure is the proliferation of councils now to be 
set up. At the summit will stand a body to be called the 
“War Council” (the first admission, incidentally, from 
official sources that a war is going on in Kenya). This body 
will consist of the Governor, his deputy, the Commander- 
in-Chief, and one unofficial member (who will presumably 
be the moderate settlers’ leader Mr Michael Blundell). It 
will deal with the direction of emergency operations—more 
energetically, one hopes, than the present rather bumbling 
“emergency committee.” Next will come the Council of 
Ministers—“ the principal instrument of government,” 
according to Mr Lyttelton. It will consist of 8 officials, 
6 unofficial members (3 Europeans, 2 Asians and one 
African) and 2 nominated members: it is an unwieldy 
looking body, but one on which the unofficial members will 
have to carry the full weight of ministerial responsibility. 
The African, for instance, will be Minister for Community 
Development. Below this an enlarged Executive Council 
will remain in being, though it is hard to see what functions 
it can usefully fulfil ; possibly its principal advantage is that 
it will give positions of prestige to two more Africans 
and to one of the neglected Arab community. At the base 
will be the Legislative Council, whose composition will not 
be altered. Somewhere—on a flank—are to be three to 
five Under-Secretaries, two of whom will be Africans and 
one an Arab.- These are political appointments, but their 
holders, for the time being, will not necessarily be—though 
they may be—members of the legislative or executive 
councils. 

The importance of the changes (which do not, of course, 
please everybody) is not to be gauged by technicalities. 
Some of them are evidently designed to provide a training 
ground in the responsibilities of government. But an 
immediate and important gain is that the leaders of the 
different racial groups have had their heads firmly knocked 
together ; although the Governor retains all his ultimate 
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prerogatives, these leaders now have to face the greatest 
test in Kenya’s history. All unofficial members of the 
Council of Ministers will be required to subscribe to a ° 
statement pledging them, among other things, to “ promote - 
racial harmony and to develop opportunities for all loyal : 
subjects.” If they fail to build a working partnership, they 
will have no one to blame but themselves. 


6s Passing Cloud” in Cairo? 


ENERAL NEGUIB’S restoration to the Presidency has 

been followed by an anxious week for the Revolution 
Command Council. It has spent long hours at emergency 
meetings, first sorting out the relationship between presi- 
dent, prime minister and chairman of the junta, and 
secondly arguing about the route by which Egypt shall 
return to parliamentary government. All such debates were 
punctuated by announcements about unity, made with a 
frequency that caused unconcealed scepticism at all points 
outside the inner circle. 

The outcome of the first discussion is not yet wholly 
plain. President Neguib resumed his previous functions 
as premier and chairman of the junta; Colonel Nasser 
reverted to the vice-premiership and all the other cabinet 
changes of an unfortunate week were unmade. The 
hierarchy is as before ; what has not been announced is 
whether Neguib now has the measure of presidential power 
to which he laid claim before the upset, or whether the 
junta still works by majority vote. 

One clear victory for Neguib, if it comes off according to 
present plans, is the arrangement for electing a constituent 
assembly. An election is said to be due on June roth, and 
the assembly is planned to open on July 23rd, the second 
anniversary of the revolution. In contrast to Neguib, 
Nasser is said to have hoped for a body with only consulta- 
tive powers, and to have preferred that it should be nomi- 
nated, not elected. Ali Maher—who is fast adding to his 
experience of umpiring in crises—will do the job of drafting 
the constitution and holds Neguib’s view (which he may 
well have prompted) that the body must be elected and 
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must be responsible for drafting a constitution and for act- 
ing as a temporary legislature. Neguib has said that parties 
will not be allowed to canvass support, but that there will 
be nothing to prevent individuals who once sported party 
labels from standing for election “ if their consciences are 
clear.” 

When Neguib and Nasser together attended a rally of 
officers on Tuesday, they were given an ovation which sug- 
gests that one important section of Egyptian apinion is 


*° 


lieved at this turn of events. Certainly President Neguib’s 


personal position vis-d-vis army, junta and nation has been 
strengthened by the whole affair. Whether the army's 
“ cacred movement” as a whole has likewise benefited is 
sul unsure, 


Iran, Oil and the Consortium 


A MINOR explosion of feeling in Iran last week reveals 
A that the Iranians, though the only people who stand 
greatly to lose by failure to reach an oil agreement, still 
regard themselves as in a position to be choosy. Though 
they have just had to accept a further $6 million grant from 
the United States, and will be insolvent again by May if no 
oil agreement is reached, they do not see themselves as 
prisoners of their plight. 

During his first press conference on March 3rd, Sir 
Roger Stevens, the new British ambassador, reasonably and 
rigfitly replied to a questioner that the issue of compensation 
for losses incurred by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was 
“still standing.” A leading Teheran newspaper at once 
retorted that any compensation for loss was due to Iran 
and that “if Britain is interested in a settlement it should 
not provoke the Iranian nation to rise against it.” 

The incident suggests that the international oil con- 
sortium, if and when it gets to Iran, will need to exercise 
considerable diplomatic talent. Much will hang, for 
instance, on its choice of personnel. Even Dr Mossa- 
degh recognised that compensation must be part of any 
bargain, and not for one moment could eight companies 
each with a stake elsewhere in the Middle East agree to any 
arrangement that omitted it. But the issue will have to be 
settled as part of some “ package deal” that contains 
obvious offsetting advantages; otherwise Iranians are 
capable of shouting it down. 


* 


This point is apt to get lost while inter-company argu- 
ments on technique take place in London. As these drag 
on, impatience mounts in Teheran, where it is clear to all 
foreign observers that the Zahedi government will find it 
easier to get agreement through if negotiations start before 
rather than after the Persian New Year holiday, which 
begins on March 21st. For the companies, the financial 
and technical arrangements involved are obviously most 
intricate ; but if discussion on them is at any time allowed 
to deteriorate into a point by point haggle, the chances of 
success in Teheran will diminish. The British Government 
is keener than any oil company to help Iran out of its 
troubles and has a potential and usable influence with one of 
the companies, in which it is a majority shareholder. 
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Reshuffle in Iraq 


R FADHIL JAMILI, premier of Iraq since last September, 
D resigned last week, but has been reappointed, and 
has shuffled his cabinet in order to meet two requirements. 
One was constitutional ; he was employing six ministers 
without parliamentary seats and this is permissible only 
for six months. The other was dictated by the perennial 
shape of the Iraqi parliament, which, owing to the con- 
figuration of the country and the lie of the constituencies, 
always contains a heavy proportion of diehard landowners. 
The support of Nuri Pasha’s party is, as things stand, neces- 
sary to get any measure through parliament; and it is 
notable that Dr Jamili’s new cabinet contains a greater 
proportion of Nuri’s supporters than did its predecessor. 

The change is probably designed to give a fair wind to 
some Bills on the statute book which have been hanging 
fire because the true-blue landowner thinks them not really 
necessary. They include a land-tax bill, which is by no 
means exacting but in which landowners see the thin end 
of an ugly wedge ; and a land distribution bill for Amarra 
province that provides for the break-up of a certain propor- 
tion of each large estate. The new cabinet still contains five 
members without parliamentary seats. Whether constitu- 
encies can be found for them remains to be seen. It would 
be a sad pity if they were doomed to a fresh six months 
of patchwork operations. 

Another of Iraq’s conundrums is the social and economic 
question of how to time the spending of Iraq’s sudden new 
wealth from oil so as to cause the least possible measure 
of human upheaval. The Development Board, though well 
supplied with technical advice, had been feeling a need for 
impartial judgments on this subject from someone with 
international experience. It wants help with such problems 
as ensuring that one development will not outstrip all others 
that should go with it, or that the volume of local employ- 
ment nowhere oscillates unduly. The Board has induced 
Lord Salter to visit it this spring and to reconnoitre its 
difficulties. If all goes well, he will return for a period 
in the autumn ; his standing and immense range of experi- 
ence promise to stand Iraq in good stead. 


Wooing the Ladies 


a for equal pay showed some imagination in 
the planning of their demonstration in and around the 
House of Commons this week, but Mrs Pankhurst would 
still have found them very tame. The principle of equal 
pay for men and women was approved in the House of 
Commons as long ago as 1920 and the question today is 
not whether, but when and how widely, it will be introduced 
throughout the Government service. On neither point was 
Mr Butler any more forthcoming than on previous occa- 
sions, but he managed to leave a faintly hopeful impression ; 
whether the hopes that were raised have any basis in reality 
will presumably not become clear until the Budget. 

_ That the controversy has been revived at all at this time 
is due largely to political pressures.» Both sides have 
a sneaking suspicion, which they dare not ignore, that there 
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At the opening of the new 
Rolls-Royce factory 


The first industrial TV broadcast of its kind was held at the opening of the 
new Rolls-Royce factory at East Kilbride, Scotland. Television cameras at 
the test beds three quarters of a mile away were linked by radio to two 
27 inch direct viewing television receivers and guests were shown a Rolls- 
Royce Avon engine actually undergoing tests. 

There are many circumstances where remote viewing by television can be 
of great value to industry. For instance, in the testing of any experimental 
engine the camera could be placed in a position that would be too dangerous 
for a human observer, the experiment being viewed safely on the screen of 
a remote monitor. 

The Rolls-Royce demonstration was only one of the many ways in which 
Pye industrial television is helping British and American industry. For 
further information will you please write to Pye Limited, Industrial Television 
Division, Cambridge. 


In basic form the equipment comprises a lightweight television camera and a viewing 
monitor; these are linked together by a single co-axial cable which may be any 
convenient length from a few feet to a thousand feet, depending upon the user’s 
requirements. 

The camera, weighing only 31 lbs. and measuring 16 x 6 x 14 inches approxi- 
mately, carries three lenses giving a wide choice of viewing angles and features a 
newly developed low-cost camera “‘pick-up”’ tube possessing adequate sensitivity 
to normal industrial lighting. In practical terms, a clearly defined picture will be 
obtained with a scene brightness as low as 50 foot-lamberts—corresponding to the 
light reflected from an “‘average”’ subject placed 4 feet from a 200 watt lamp in a 
suitable reflector. 

The viewing monitor displays a well-defined picture on a 14 inch diagonal rectangular 
cathode-ray tube with a built-in “‘black screen” to permit clear viewing with normal 
room lighting. A normal domestic television receiver may, without modification, 
be employed as an additional monitor if required. 

Alternative versions of the camera and monitor provide scanning standards of 
either 405 lines or 525/625 lines and the equipment will operate on any normal AC 
supply voltage, with a total power consumption of only 350 Watts. 
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How to cross 
the Atlantic 
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Those who go Empress are usually seasoned travellers or friends of seasoned travellers 


or people in the know. And what do they know? That real comfort and real service depend on 


an individual, personal touch, a sense of welcome. 


.. Where this atmosphere does not 


already exist by tradition you cannot buy it; Canadian Pacific are famed for it... which is 


why we suggest that you 


For information your authorised agent or 





62nd International 
Utrecht Trade Fair 


ee =f Utrecht — Holland 
March 30 ~— 


April 8, 1954 
(closed on Sunday April 4) 


20 groups of consumer goods 
25 groups of production goods 


Holland offers you @ good product 
at a low price! 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, 


E.C.3. (Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain 
and the Continent. 


ed oa 4 4 — 
Edinburgh, rich in architecture and in 
the natural beauty of its setting, has 
been called the modern Athens. It has 
, also many distinctive arts and crafts 
amongst which is the making of “Glayva” 
a distinguished Scotch Liqueur which has 


made many friends far beyond its borders 
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are a lot of votes to be won by any party which can claim 
the lion’s share of the credit for equal pay. The Tories, 
when in opposition, flirted with the unequally paid ladies, 
and now Labour has taken up the wooing. It was back- 
bench wooing at first, but it has now gained respectability. 
At first the subject was omitted altogether from “‘ Challenge 
to Britain” ; then, following protests, the party took the 
plunge and announced it would definitely “implement the 
policy of equal pay” when returned to power. Nobody 
quite knows what this means, but obviously it means that a 
Labour government could not stand still. 

Back-bench Tory MPs have tried to match Labour’s 
ogling but they have had the handicap of a stony-faced 
chaperon in the Treasury. They have, however, been able 
to point to Labour’s flagrant inconsistency in making doom- 
laden prophecies about the Government’s economic policies 
while urging Mr Butler to make a concession that neither 
Mr Gaitskell nor Sir Stafford Cripps could ever contem- 
plate. This attitude may be important. If Mr Butler were 
to find himself with £30 million to spare he would now 
have a considerable political incentive to use it in this way— 
equal pay in the non-industrial civil service would cost 
£13.4 million a year and in teaching {17.2 million (of 
which £6.5 million would fall on local rates instead of the 
Exchequer). 


A Bill for Trade Unions? 


P to the end of last week it seemed possible that the 
U case of Bonsor v. Musicians’ Union might go down 
to history with the Taff Vale case and other judgments 
which have been turning points in the history of trade 
union law. Mr Bonsor was a member of the Musicians 
Union who had been expelled by a branch secretary because 
his subscriptions were in arrear, and for three years he could 
not get employment in his trade. He claimed that the 
branch secretary had exceeded his powers in the first place. 
The loss he had suffered was clear enough: the difference 
between what he did earn as an unskilled labourer—at 
one time he had to take employment scraping the rust from 
Brighton pier—and what he could have earned as a 
musician. He sued the union for damages, and came 
before the Court of Appeal to find what were his rights in 
law. It was obvious that no court could order the union 
to readmit him ; it could only declare the original expulsion 
order bad. The Court of Appeal also ruled that, under a 
decision given in 191§, it could not order the payment of 
damages for the three years’ loss of work ; Lord Justice 
Denning dissented from this judgment, but the other 
members of the Court considered that they were still bound 
to follow the 1915 precedent, and that only the House of 
Lords could reconsider the law afresh. 

Immediately after this decision was announced, it was 
learned that Mr Bonsor had died two days before ; as a 
tesult the judgment becomes nugatory. It is possible that 
the executors of the dead man may apply to revive the 
proceedings, and that the case may then go to the House 
of Lords. If not, the position of an expelled member will 
remain governed by a decision given in 1915, and that no 
one can consider satisfactory. Too many circumstances 
have changed in these forty years. 
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To a large section of the population a right to be properly 
treated by the union is now more important, financially, 
than any right of property ; the British Electricity Authority, 
for instance, have recently dismissed a man solely because 
he had been expelled from a union and the other men on 
the job would not work with him. Yet a trade union still 
remains, in law, an ill-defined association of men, half 
tainted by the early nineteenth century views on its inherent 
illegality. It is as though, in the commercial world, neither 
the Companies Act of 1862 nor any of its successors had 
ever been passed. Trade union officials have vastly in- 
creased powers but no increased legal responsibility to their 
members. There is a strong case for a Bill that would 
give every trade union member the kind of elementary 
rights that Table “A” of the Companies Act gives to 
members of a trading company. But it would be politically 
necessary that some trade union MP, or trade union peer, 
should introduce it. 


Keeping Up with the Engineers 


HE employers in the electrical contracting industry have 
finally thrown in their hand and made an offer of a 
wage increase of 2d. an hour, or 7s. 4d. on a standard 
working week of 44 hours. After last week’s engineering 
award this was inevitable ; but the guerilla strikers, who 
have seen other workers getting their 7s. rise without 
having to lose wages or contribute to strike pay, may still 
feel that a Communist-dominated union that has consis- 
tently refused arbitration has not served them well. 

The court of inquiry into the wages on the privately 
owned buses has also followed the engineers’ flag. It said 
that it could see no economic reason for varying the 
increase of 4s. (which was awarded by the Industrial Court 
in December and rejected by the union) ; but it added: 

The matter, however, cannot be left there. Much has 
happened with regard to wages in the transport industry 
since that award, and we are of the opinion that a further 
increase should be granted ... so as to make the total 
increase comparable with the increases . . in other 
sections of the transport industry. 


The principle of inflation by example has rarely been so 
clearly stated. 

Although some individual engineering employers are still 
muttering hoarsely that they cannot afford the § per cent 
increase recommended to them, the signs are that they will 
be dragooned into line ; the main question in this dispute 
is now whether the unions will insist that 7s. a week should 
be the minimum increase not only for skilled, but for 
unskilled workers (who would get 5s. 11d. under a § per 
cent award). 

The other proposal of the engineering court of inquiry— 
that an “impartial body” should examine the effect of 
wage increases on the economy as a whole—has also made 
headway this week. The TUC has agreed to discuss the 
proposal with the Ministry of Labour, and also to discuss 
whether more industries should set up their own machinery 
for voluntary arbitration in wage disputes. It is still not 
clear whether Sir Walter Monckton is hankering after an 
“ impartial body ” which would make a once-for-all report 
(which is what the courts probably intended) or a continuing 
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organisation. He may feel that the real trouble about the 
seven shilling standard for 1954 is that it was originally 
set at the pistol point of a Christmas railway strike ; and 
that some smaller standard might be set for future years 
if the original test award could be decided at some cool- 
tempered meeting, attended by union leaders who had no 
intention of striking. He is also known to be attached to 
the idea that the mighty men of industry and labour should 
get together as frequently as possible, and develop the most 
intimate contact. It needs to be re-emphasised that any 
such continuing and centralised body would involve a 
continuance (even if occasional diminution) of inflation by 
example, and a further departure from the principle that 
wages should always be related to an individual firm’s need 
to attract new workers. It would be a very grave mistake. 


Purged in Paris 


HE struggle within the leadership of the French Com- 

munist party has now come into the open. At this 
week’s meeting of the central committee, its secretary in 
charge of cadres and organisation, M. Auguste Lecceur, 
was violently attacked first by his colleague in the 
secretariat, M. Duclos, and .then by ail and sundry. 
M. Lecceur’s removal from the secretariat was recom- 
mended and much emphasis was put on his unwillingness 





The Dollar Rate 


Sir,—You will oblige me by explaining the reason for 


to me to be a very roundabout process when a very simple 
one would suffice. So long as the country was a depen- 
dency of Great Britain, or conducted its transactions in 
sterling money, the mode of reckoning the exchange by a 
fluctuating premium was right enough; but when the 
country adopted a currency of dollars, and made the dollar 
the integer of account, the exchange ought surely to have 
been reckoned from that date at so many pence to the 
dollar, the same as in all other countries that have a dollar 
currency. What does the quotation at New York of 
“exchange on London 8 premium” mean? It means 
4s. 2d. sterling per dollar; but to obtain the result you 
have to start from the nominal par of exchange of 
4 dols. 44c. per £, then add 8 per cent, which gives a 
net exchange of 4 dols. 80c. per £, which is equivalent 
to 4s. 2d. per dollar. How much easier it would be to 
call it 4s. 2d. per dollar at once ! Have the Yankees any 
substantial reason for retaining the present method? If 
they have a particular penchant for the “ premium,” then 
they should make the par 4s. 2d., which is tolerably near 
the intrinsic par, and upon which a halfpenny per dollar, 
upwards or downwards, is exactly one per cent; or they 
should make it 5 dols. per £, which is nearer the intrinsic 
par, and upon which five cents, upwards or downwards, 
are exactly one per cent—a vast improvement upon the 
running decimal .044 !—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
London, February 24, 1854. S44 


the maintenance of the present method of calculating the 
exchange upon London in the United States, which seems 


The Economist 


March 11, 1854 
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to indulge in “ self-criticism.” Unless at the last moment 
he submits with a spectacular mea culpa, M. Lecceur may 
well follow in the footsteps of the “renegade Marty ” and 
find himself outside the fold branded as a police agent. 

Apart from charges of “ opportunism ” and breaches of 
the principle of “ collective leadership,” the chief complaint 
of his accusers is that M. Lecceur failed badly as the party’s 
chief organiser. For some time the leaders have not been 
too happy about recruitment and other work in factory 
cells. True, the Communists have lost little of their 
popular support ; for example, in the first ballot of the 
Seine et Oise by-election, the editor of Humanité, André 
Stil, maintained his position better than the other can- 
didates and may well win the seat through the division of 
anti-Communist votes. But they depend mainly on the 
enthusiasm, cohesion and discipline of the factory workers. 
These leave much to be desired even in M. Lecceur’s own 
fief in the mining Pas de Calais. 

This is not the only reason for the disgrace. M. Lecoeur 
is now being made the scapegoat for all unsuccessful strikes 
and demonstrations ; he is simultaneously accused of social- 
democratic deviations and “revolutionary adventurism.” 
This may well be an episode in the struggle for succession 
to Maurice Thorez. With Thorez an invalid, Duclos and 
Lecceur were the only active members of the secretariat. 
Lecceur, a northern miner’s son like Thorez, may well have 
remembered that Stalinist bosses have always made their 
bid for power through the manipulation of party cadres. 
His bid has apparently failed. It remains to be seen whether 
he will be dropped like Marty, and whom he will drag down 
with him in his fall. 


Spring Clean in Sofia 


I N Eastern Europe a round of Communist party congresses 
is now in full swing. The ball was set rolling the week 
before last by the Bulgarians ; it has now been passed to 
the Poles, whose congress started on Wednesday ; later this 
month it will be taken up by the Rumanians and the East 
Germans ; by the Hungarians in April, and finally by the 
Czechs in June. Last year the Soviet satellites, one after 
the other, adopted the modifications in economic policy 
decreed from Moscow. This year, one by one, they are 
giving their party machinery a good spring-cleaning and a 
good airing ; they are throwing out the rubbish and making 
replacements where necessary. When the process has been 
completed, outside observers should have a somewhat 
better idea of the way events are shaping in the Soviet bloc. 
Two points stand out in the reshuffling in the party 
hierarchy that has been announced from Sofia. First, 
Bulgaria’s Communist boss, Viko Chervenkov, remains 
prime minister and leading member of the Politburo, but he 
has lost the post of first secretary of the Central Committee. 
He is, however, in good company ; on becoming Soviet 
prime minister, Malenkov surrendered his leading position 
in the secretariat of the Central Committee to Khrushchev. 
Chervenkov, who may not have been over-enthusiastic 
about the new principle of collective leadership, has had to 
pay attention to it all the same. Secondly, the “ national ” 
Communists who suffered a violent eclipse after Kostov’s 
trial in 1949, have staged a notable comeback, and now form 
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a strong counterweight to the “‘ Muscovites ” in the central 
committee and the politburo. In particular, Anton Yugov, 
who was forced to lie very low for some years after Kostov’s 
execution, and who has, gradually come back into the 
limelight since Stalin’s death, is now listed as third in the 
party hierarchy. 

In his report to the congress Chervenkov revealed that, 
since the last congress in 1948, party membership had 
dropped by over 40,000 to 455,251. (Immediately after 
the war it jumped to about 500,000.) This, he said, was 
the result of a careful weeding out of “ casual, rotten and 
dubious elements ” who had sought to “ conceal their dark 
pasts” inside the party. Even so, the party membership 
evidently still leaves a great deal to be desired. Chervenkov’s 
attack on “slaves of the pen,” “empire builders” and 
other undesirable characters could hardly have been more 
withering ; and his strictures have been foreshadowed for 
months past in the party press. His report, together with 
the revisions of the party statutes, makes it clear that the 
purged, purified and reformed party is meant to play a 
more dominant role in Bulgarian life in the future. In 
particular party members in the villages will have to pull 
up their socks. Their work has been specially unsatisfactory, 
and a substantial increase in agricultural production 1s 
given top priority in the second five-year plan. 


Latins and Colonies 


0 chide the United States, and at the same time to 
: appeal to its generosity, are the primary objectives 
of most delegates at the Caracas conference—as, indeed, 
at any meeting of the Organisation of American States. 
Dollars, in fact, are the only solid gains that such a con- 
ference can be expected to yield to any of the interested 
parties. However the voting goes on Mr Dulles’s anti- 
Communist proposals, their principal target, President 
Arbenz’s government in Guatemala, is unlikely to be 
toppled. The same is true of the debate on colonial issues ; 
nobody seriously supposes that an OAS resolution will alter 
the status of the three Guianas or of British Honduras. 

That, however, does not mean that the conference will 
pass over the colonial question quietly. Argentina’s pressure 
for a sweeping resolution on this subject was, of course, 
to be expected ; General Perén has never yet missed an 
opportunity of making political capital out of his pretensions 
to the Falkland Islands and Antarctica. But Argentina is 
confident that it will not be alone. Anti-colonialism is the 
one chord that vibrates in all the twenty Latin American 
republics, whether their inclination is left or right, for Peron 
or against him. Representatives of Dr Jagan’s PPP party 
are in Caracas to persuade delegates that British Guiana 
is “an integral part of Latin America.” (It is, in point 
of fact, no more Latin than Dar-es-Salaam.) Sad to say, 
Brazil, often a moderating force in the affairs of the western 
hemisphere, shows every sign of joining the anti-colonial 
hue and cry. Last October, just after the Guiana crisis, 
President Getulio Vargas. declared that 

America will not have accomplished its historic destiny 

until all residues of a bygone political age are no longer 
to be found in our hemisphere 


and Brazilian policy now appears to be founded on this 
sentiment. It is understandable that Dr Vargas is anxious 
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not to let General Perén monopolise anti-colonial solidarity. 
He also needs to distract Brazilian attention from last 
month’s unpleasantness in Rio de Janeiro, where a 
“ colonels’ caucus ” forced the President to drop both his 
Labour Minister, Senhor Goulart, and the latter’s plans 
to raise wages. But must Britain always serve as whipping- 
boy for the internal conflicts of the Latin republics ? 


Light on the Grub Stake 


ARMERS are expressing strong opposition to the develop- 
E ment plan for Essex. They claim that the land which 
will be taken for development in the county in the next 
twenty years is producing food for 60,000 people and can- 
not be spared. No less than 1,400 objections have been 
filed in Essex ; and in other counties, especially those in 
which towns are also to be expanded to relieve congestion 
in London, similar protests about the destruction of the 
“grub stake” of the people are in full spate. 

Dr G. P. Wibberley, himself an agricultural economist, 
has introduced some sense into this emotionally cloudy 
issue in a paper recently read to the Royal Society of Arts. 
He estimates that about 560,000 acres of agricultural land 
may be lost in England and Wales in the next twenty years. 
On the figures available this would seem to represent about 
23 per cent of present agricultural production, allowing for 
the fact that the land to be taken will be above average 
in quality. There is nothing alarming in this prospect. 
The lost production could be made good many times over, 
if the market warrants, through more intensive farming or 
through the upgrading and reclamation of land. Indeed 
the latter possibility alone could, if necessary, increase total 
farm output by a third—according to a recent estimate of 
Dr Stamp, who is a leading conservationist. 

The Government’s present policy is to avoid development 
on the best farmland even if this involves some increase in 
building costs. This policy is faithfully followed in most 
of the county plans ; yet, as Dr Wibberley points out, the 
cost of this policy has never been tested against the alterna- 
tive costs of upgrading, reclaiming or improving land else- 
where. For instance, if the maintenance of land in agri- 
cultural use costs the country more than about {£160 an 
acre (which it often does), it is probably more economic to 
replace the lost food production by an equivalent invest- 
ment in hill farming. And even this calculation assumes 
that the maintenance of food production is the country’s | 
one overriding aim. Meanwhile all these local inquiries are 
going on without amy economic yardstick to resolve 
disputes ; when the authorities make the right decision—as 
they did recently at Swindon—they have to wade through 
emotions in flood. 


Milk for Sale 


n April rst the Milk Marketing Board will resume its 

full powers. It will assume control from the 
Ministry of Food over the supply and disposal of virtually 
all the milk produced in England and Wales (there are 
three separate boards for Scotland). Fortunately, its 
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monopoly will be less absolute than before the war in two 
ways. In order to meet the natural objections of the dis- 
tributive trades a joint committee will be formed to “ deal 
with problems of mutual concern,” in other words with 
supplies and prices. The consumers’ interest is to be less 
clearly protected, but since milk will continue to be sub- 
sidised the prices fixed by the board will require the 
Government’s approval. 

The board will face at once the awkward problem of a 
milk surplus. Stimulated by high guaranteed prices, the 
production of milk has steadily increased while the demand 
for liquid milk, despite the support of a large subsidy, has 
been static. The remaining milk, which in the coming 
year May constitute up to 2§ per cent of the total output, 
must be sold for manufacture into butter and cheese, at 
very low prices. Somebody—either the producer, the 
consumer, or the taxpayer—must carry the loss on this 
section of the market. Before the war the board managed 
to pass the buck to the consumer of liquid milk, but that is 
less easy today and would make a mockery of the nutritional 
policy that has helped to produce the milk surplus. 

The crucial question is therefore how far the taxpayer 
will be asked to underwrite the board’s losses. The Govern- 
ment has agreed to continue to guarantee prices to milk 
producers ; but it will pay the higher price attributable to 
liquid consumption in respect of only a limited (but 
variable) proportion of total output. Any losses made in 
the manufacturing market will be shared fifty-fifty between 
the board and the Government. Everything depends on 
how these guarantees are interpreted. It is right to give the 
board every incentive to develop new outlets through the 
sale of cream, the improvement of milk bars, and elsewhere. 
But the fact remains that milk production has already been 
pushed beyond its economic level as a result of farmers’ 
pressure and of Ministerial weakness ; and it would be the 
height of folly to go on producing extra milk which must 
be sold, mainly at the taxpayers’ expense, at little more 
than one-third of its cost of procurement. 


An Irish Election 


+ lid blew off politics in the Irish Republic last week 
(writes our correspondent in Dublin) with the 
declaration of the polling in by-elections in Cork City and 
Louth. In both cases the seats were held by the principal 
Opposition party, Fine Gael. At the 1951 General Election 
Mr de Valera’s government party had had a slight overall 
majority in Louth and what seemed to be a comfortable 
majority in Cork City. These have been now turned into 
substantial deficits ; the swing in Cork was particularly 
large and is an ominous pointer to the trend of opinion in 
the vital urban areas. 

Since the present Dail met in June, 1951, Mr de Valera 
has held a parliamentary majority of two, 74 votes to 72. 
He could still continue to juggle through the affairs of 
government with the aid of some deputies elected as Inde- 
pendents, but has wisely decided not to. The Dail is 
therefore to be dissolved on April 24th, three days after the 
presentation of the Budget, and a general election will be 
held on May 18th. The implications of this timetable are 
not clear. Mr de Valera in the past has believed in carrying 
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the fight to his opponents ; and in present circumstances 
an electioneering budget would be perhaps too obvious a 
piece of tactics. On the other hand he may feel that delay 
will help to create divisions between the opposition parties. 
The two principal of these opposition parties, the conserva- 
tive Fine Gael and the Labour party, worked together in 
the coalition of 1948-51; and it is noteworthy that the 
second preferences of Labour votes in recent by-elections 
have generally been cast for Fine Gael. But Mr de Valera 
has the advantage that the apparently increasing number of 
voters who are against him are an oddly assorted bunch. 


Bao Dai or Mao Tse-tung? 


EGOTIATIONS about Indo-China—this is clearly the 
N topic of the day in Paris. But in a confused situation 
it is difficult to distinguish what sort of negotiations, where 
and with whom, people have in mind. With Mao Tse- 
tung, Ho Chi-minh or Bao Dai? In Geneva, Saigon or 
in Paris ? During the parliamentary debate on Mr Nehru’s 
cease-fire proposal some critics, in particular M. Mendés- 
France, advocated immediate and direct negotiations with 
Ho Chi-minh. M. Laniel, the prime minister, while out- 
lining the French terms for an armistice, saw more hope of 
an agreement at the Geneva conference table. Finally, 
some passages in the governmental motion approved by the 
Assembly were clearly aimed at forcing the hand of Bao 
Dai’s representatives, who have come to Paris to negotiate 
a new treaty with France. 

The inability of Bao Dai’s regime to provide an attrac- 
tive and popular counter to the Viet Minh has undermined 
the plans for a progressive evacuation and transfer of power. 
His prime minister, Prince Buu Loc, seems to think that to 
restore his prestige he must show independence and drive 
a hard bargain with the French. Many commentators in 
Paris, on the other hand, believe that it is not worth while 
straining the delicate pattern of the French Union to obtain 
the agreement of a tottering government. Without going 
so far, M. Laniel wanted, however, to warn the Vietnamese 
what could be the results of their refusal to co-operate with 
the French Union, and recalled that France would be then 
under no obligation to continue its struggle in Indo-China. 

Fewer and fewer people in Paris believe that the Indo- 
Chinese burden can be passed on to the Bao Dai regime or 
that there can be a military solution to this war. Thus, 
though there is little doubt that the expeditionary corps 
can now cope with a Viet Minh offensive, the question is 
no longer whether to negotiate, but what terms to accept. 
M. Laniel stated for the first time the French terms for an 
armistice, putting the security of the expeditionary corps 
and the Vietnam units as his primary consideration. The 
Viet Minh is unlikely to accept the French preconditions. 
On the other hand, in Paris hopes are being raised that at 
the Geneva conference table American economic concessions 
to China could be traded for Viet Minh concessions to 
France. Many Frenchmen seem to forget completely that, 
whatever his desire to see France in EDC, Mr Dulles will 
have very little latitude in his negotiations with the Chinese. 
It is preferable to dash these illusions now than to face a 
period of mutual resentment and recrimination after Geneva. 
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Finns in a Rut 


T is always easy to be wise after the event, but the result 
] of last week’s general elections in Finland provokes one 
insistent question. The agitation for an early dissolution of 
parliament, which was successful in bringing forward to 
this month the elections normally due in July, was con- 
ducted by political groups of both the right and the left. 
What, one wonders, did they hope to achieve ?. The Fin- 
nish voter is the last person in the world from whom to 
expect a political landslide. The innate conservatism that 
braces him against external stress also leads him to vote 
doggedly, year after year, for his traditional party ; even 
the Communists come under this heading. At the week- 
end, he went conscientiously to the ballot boxes—a poll of 
eighty per cent was recorded—and, in effect, confirmed 
the unsatisfactory status quo ante. Did anyone seriously 
expect him to do otherwise ? 

The only noteworthy changes in the new parliament are 
the slight gains made by the two biggest parties, the Social 
Democrats and Dr Kekkonen’s Agrarians, at the expense of 
the Conservatives and the Swedish party. The balance of 
strength as between the two major parties remains an even 
one, and the Communists have held their position without 
loss. Thus, although the caretaker government of “ tech- 
nicians,” headed by Mr Tuomioja, the head of the Bank of 
Finland, which took office in November after Dr Kekkonen’s 
fall, will now submit its resignation to President Paasikivi, 
the prospects of a new government able to control a reliable 
majority are very small. There has, admittedly, been talk 
already of a Social Democrat-Agrarian coalition ; but it is 
difficult to take this any more seriously after the elections 
than before. The two parties are divided not only by rival- 
ies and suspicions of long standing, but also by their quite 
contradictory attitudes to the problem of reducing produc- 
tion costs, which is now crucial for Finland. 


A further period of minority government, that would be 
welcome only to the Communists, is the most likely pros- 
pect. It can only be hoped that it will fare as well as that 
of Mr Tuomioja, which in its brief term of office has shown 
surprising vigour in tackling Finland’s louring economic 
problems, 


Num or Nonne? 


HE coupons sent out to the eigfit million people who 
5 participated in the pools for football matches played 
on February 27th were accompanied by a statement from 
the Pool Promoters’ Association attacking Mr Mulley’s Bill 
which would force them to publish accounts ; the statement 
declared that the Bill would add considerably to the pro- 
moters’ costs, and it included such tendentious implications 
as that the eventual aim of the Bill was to suppress the pools 
altogether. Punters were asked to state on their signed 
coupons either that they opposed the Bill, or that “ in spite 
of what you say” they supported it. Over 6,100,000 gave 
the answer that the promtoers wanted, only just over 
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575,000 supported Mr Mulley, and just under 1,500,000 
gave no reply. 


Meanwhile the Gallup Poll had asked a representative 
cross section of punters the same question in a more straight- 
forward way. His poll gave a precisely opposite result. Of 
those who go in for pools, 66 per cent were in favour of 
published balance sheets, 22 per cent were opposed to 
them, and 12 per cent “did not know.” 


Students of Latin will remember that some questions 
expect the answer “no” and some the answer “ yes.” 
Students of the constitution will remember that referenda 
have never been treated as a serious way of reaching demo- 
cratic decisions in this country. Mr Mulley has now incor- 
porated some amendments in his Bill which should ensure 
that the cost to the promoters will be kept down to derisory 
levels. The Government would therefore be well advised to 
give his Bill all the help it needs. All prima facie evidence 
shows that there is nothing really nasty in the promoters’ 
woodshed, but their present tactics are merely helping 
grandmother’s fancy along. 





The Super-Normal Child 


HEN an administrator of the standing of Dr W. P. 

Alexander plunges dashingly and unexpectedly into 
educational theory he is bound to cause a stir. Dr Alex- 
ander is secretary of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees and his normal role is as spokesman for the local 
education authorities in negotiations with the Ministry of 
Education and on the Burnham Committee. In the latest 
issue of Education he advocates a revolutionary change in 
secondary education after the age of eleven. He wants to 
segregate the “super-normal” child (say, the top § per 
cent) in grammar schools, chop off the bottom 2 per cent 
and put them in special schools for the educationally sub- 
normal, and lump the whole of the remaining 93 per cent 
in high schools. It would be open to any child in these 
high schools (which would, in effect, be the present secon- 
dary schools) to sit for the General Certificate of Education. 
They could do so at any level, including a new and lower 
level which would be specially devised. 


It is clear from these surprising proposals that Dr Alex- 
ander despairs of the present system—of the interminable 
controversies over selection at eleven, comprehensive 
schools, early school leavers who will not stay the grammar 
school course, and the insistence of employers and parents — 
that as many of the young as possible shall have at least 
one examination label. But his suggestions appear to beg 
as Many questions as they attempt to solve. Would it really 
be any easier or less controversial to pick the top § per cent 
than the top 15 per cent ? The competition would certainly 
be fiercer for this holiest of holies. Would it be possible to 
give adequate teaching to the near-super-normal in a school 
of 600 in which there were ag many near-sub-normal ? Dr 
Alexander is aware of these difficulties, though his solutions 
are not reassuring. But is the present secondary system 
really working out as badly as the politicians pretend ? 
If they would only leave it alone, with preferably another 
£20 million to pay more and better teachers, half the 
problems might disappear of themselves. 
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| Letters to the Editor 





The Law and the 
Homosexual 


Sir—As you point out in your Note 
last week, informed opinion is pretty 
well agreed that the laws relating to 
homosexuality should be reconsidered. 
But the “ stamp it out ” school is strongly 
entrenched in high places, and one 
wonders whether it has ever considered 
the full implications of its views. Per- 
haps a few statistics will help to shake 
them. 

The Home Secretary says there were 
670 “unnatural offences known to the 
police in England and Wales” in 19§2. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
homosexuality is less common in Eng- 
land and. Wales than in the United 
Siates For America we have Dr 
Kinsey's figures of actual homosexuality 
rates, as distinct from the number of 
offences discovered by the police. His 
statistics, carefully checked and collected 
by the most sophisticated techniques, 
have nowhere been seriously questioned, 
whatever one may think of his recom- 
mendations and inferences. 

Nevertheless, let us err on the side of 
cautiohi and halve his rates. If we then 
apply them to our own population by 
age-groups it may be reckoned that there 
were about 25 million “unnatural 
offences ” in England and Wales in 1952 
(or 50 million if each partner is counted 
separately). Again, 19 per cent of the 
male population will have before death 
committed an “unnatural offence” at 
least once, and perhaps 5 per cent of 
unmarried men will at any time be doing 
so regularly (still halving the Kinsey 
rates). That means there are 200,000 
Englishmen and Welshmen who as 
recidivists should, according to some 
people, go to prison. The present total 
population of our prisons is one-ninth 
of this ; the effect on the already over- 
crowded prison accommodation of any 
serious attack on these 200,000 is obvious. 

Perhaps then at least proselytising 
should be punishable by prison? On 
the assumption that homosexual acts are 
mostly learned by young adolescents 
from oldef adolescents, it is these latter 
who must be imprisoned if any serious 
dent is to be made on proselytising. One 
adolescent in five (half the Kinsey rate) 
is involved, say 1§0,000 in their later 
teens. Suppose that 50,000 are seriously 
guilty of proselytising. This is twenty- 
five times aS many as are at present 
sentenced to Borstal in a year. One 
might add that it would make serious 
inroads on the supply of national ser- 
vicemen.—Yours faithfully, 

STATISTICIAN 


Middle-Age Spread in 
the Banks 


Sirn—Doubtless complacency is the be- 
setting sin of many British institutions 
and you do well to print a very chasten- 
ing article in your issue of February 
27th. But surely your correspondent 
overdoes his chiding; he would have 
done better to argue his case more closely 
on a limited number of points. 


Inevitably, the big changes that have 
taken place over the last fifteen years in 
the employment of bank assets have had 
repercussions on the structure of their 
earnings. Before the war banks were 
able largely to cover their overheads by 
employing around §0 per cent of their 
assets in remunerative advances, and 
consequently could provide a banking 
service to their credit customers at well 
below cost. In changed circumstances, 
not unrelated to loyal compliance with 
Treasury directives, banks are now un- 
able to lend as freely and are now 
having, as your correspondent points 
out, to relate their charges more closely 
to the cost of the services they render. 
Customers look back nostalgically to the 
days when charges were often little more 
than nominal. Perhaps, indeed, the 
banks are to blame for having provided 
“free” services too long! By com- 
parison with the past, present charges 
may appear high. But your corre- 
spondent brings forward no evidence to 
show that they are high by comparison 
with those in other countries, with those 
of the Post Office where comparable, or 
yet with other professions. 


Perhaps, though, the mention of the 
word “ profession” is unwise. For your 
correspondent seems to think of banking 
merely as “a great accounting machine 
of settlement and record.” It is cer- 
tainly this and much of the energies of 
bank clerks are absorbed in its vital 
routine functions. But the bank man- 
ager is something more than a superior 
clerk and a trader in money. Indeed, 
there seems to be an increasing démand 
for his services as a general business 
adviser, whose help is being sought by a 
widening range of customers, many of 
whom in the past had little need for 
professional services and now find in 
him a useful business G.P. Such a 
concept of his role is not altogether in- 
comparable with “the creative fields of 
law, medicine, science, architecture and 
perhaps accountancy.” 

It would be a pity if this article 
deterred any young man of rather more 
than average capacity from entering 
banking. Prospects for such a young 
man have never been brighter than they 
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are now. A planned recruitment policy, 
the steady turning over of much of the 
routine work to short-service women, 
training schemes to hasten the process 
of learning from the experience and 
knowledge of others, all combine to 
make it possible for the man of person- 
ality and ability to reach a worthwhile 
position by the time he reaches his early 
thirties.—Yours faithfully, 

Hertford E. R. ROPER POWER 


* 


Sir—Your correspondent seems to be 
quite unaware of what has already been 
done in the way of mechanisation and 
improved organisation within the banks. 
It is remarkable to learn that (after a 
struggle) the passbook has given way to 
the statement of account, when I can 
recall this transition taking place with 
comparatively little difficulty no less 
than twenty years ago. The major part 
of bank book-keeping is, of course, 
already mechanised and many improve- 
ments in organisation have been 
apparent in the postwar years. In addi- 
tion, a progressive policy of mechanisa- 
tion and improved methods looks to be 
the general rule of present-day adminis- 
tration. It is not difficult to appreciate, 
however, that the application, of 
mechanisation to the smallest branches 
would be uneconomic, and that the work 
of such branches, in a scattered rural 
area, could not be promptly dealt with 
by a system of centralised machining. 


Non-narrative ledger and statement 
posting is now well established in many 
branches, but this innovation has cer- 
tainly not been greeted with the public 
acclamation which your correspondent 
seems to expect. 


Your correspondent appears to believe 
that male staff are extensively engaged 
on duties which could be mechanised. 
It would be interesting to know what 
these duties are. They are certainly 
not concerned with ledger or statement 
work, except perhaps occasionally in the 
very smallest offices. 


I agree that the introduction of a non- 
transferable cheque would effect a 
saving in handling time in the offices of 
both the collecting and the drawee bank, 
though it would not, of course, affect the 
work involved in the process of clearing. 
The inducements suggested to secure 
the popular acceptance of such an instru- 
ment would, however, involve the co- 
operation of the Exchequer, and call for 
a system of differentiation in charging 
accounts which might well absorb much 
of the time saved by the use of the new 
form of cheque. I fail to agree that the 
banks’ security procedure is cumbere 
some. Nor do I believe that their com- 
petitors in the field of lending offer a less 
cumbersome procedure, though my own 
experience suggests that it is frequently 
more expensive. There is, no doubt, 
some scope for mechanisation in the 
handling of cash, though I would con- 
sider that the opportunities in this 
direction in most branches are very 
limited.—Yours faithfully, 

Sevenoaks, Kent S. S. WESTOVER 
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Apartheid in the 
Universities 


Sir—Mr D. W. Hertzog, in your issue 
§ February 27th, deplores criticism of 
South African policies by “ unenlight- 
ened outsiders who have nothing to 
lose.” I should like to assure him that 
there are many not altogether unenlight- 
ened people within the Union who 
consider that were the Universities of 
Cape Town and the Witwatersrand 
compelled by law or financial dis- 
crimination to exclude or segregate their 
non-European students this edict would 
not only involve a vital interference with 
the autonomy of the universities but 
would be a suicidal policy for all South 
Africans whatever their colour or creed. 

Quite apart from the almost insuper- 
ible difficulties of providing segregated 
university facilities in South Africa, the 
‘nforced separation of the most highly 
educated members of the different racial 
roups is likely to be disastrous to the 
levelopment of a. harmonious society. 
Your correspondent admits that contact 
n some form or other is inevitable. In 
these circumstances to segregate the 
potential leaders of the different groups 
in their most formative years is simply 
asking for trouble ; for it prevents the 
growth of understanding and tolerance 
of different points of view and the dissi- 
pation of prejudice. 

In the actual circumstances in South 
Africa, the enforcement of university 
Segregation is likely to accentuate 
bitterness among the non-European 
groups. It is generally admitted that the 
Union already has more universities than 
it can adequately support. If these are 
to be multiplied to provide separate 
facilities for the different racial groups, 
the financial burden will be beyond the 
capacity of the country. The result will 
inevitably be that all or some of the 
institutions will be starved. Experience 
in South Africa and elsewhere shows 
that in practice it is the non-European 
institutions which are likely to suffer 
most. Consequently non-European 
intellectual leaders would be gathered 


together in small, poverty-stricken, 
segregated institutions where through 
intellectual isolation narrow bitter 


sectionalism is likely to develop and feed 
upon itself—Yours faithfully, 

SHEILA T. VAN DER Horst 
Cape Town 


Enterprise in the Air 


Sir—Your article of February 13th 
contends that the British Government 
propose to grant a North Atlantic freight 
monopoly to Airwork, Ltd. In last 
week’s issue, Mr Castlemaine takes 
exception to this statement. He explains 
that BOAC already provides 23 cargo- 
bearing flights per week. In the face of 
such fierce competition, Mr Castlemaine 
assures us that any suggestion of an Air- 
work monopoly “does not accordingly 
bear scrutiny.” 

To describe BOAC’s services as “ com- 
petition” surely ignores the wide gulf 


between the types of freight traffic sought 
by BOAC on the one hand, and by 
Airwork on the other. BOAC, by offer- 
ing frequent regular services in 
passenger /freight aircraft, is well placed 
to handle one type of cargo—low weight, 
small-bulk, high-speed “ parcel” freight. 
Combination aircraft are structurally 
unsuitable for heavier, bulkier loads. 
Furthermore, the ground facilities and 
organisation are insufficiently specialised 
to take maximum advantage of the essen- 
tial feature of all air-freight: not speed 
from port to port, but from consignor to 
consignee. 
Whether or not this limitation of their 
facilities is of their own choosing, the 
fact remains that there is a gap in the 
services offered by BOAC. This situation 
was recently highlighted by the trium- 
phant advertisements of an American air- 
line: only they could be entrusted with 
the carriage of the British Show Jumping 
Team’s horses across the Atlantic. 
Despite BOAC’s 23 freights per week 
there is this inability to transport bulky 
and awkward cargoes. And in this ever- 
growing field an undoubted monopoly 
has been granted to Airwork. Operating 
all-freight aircraft under monopoly pro- 
tection, and drawing on the experience of 
Furness Withy in freight handling, Air- 
work should be in a position to gain an 
important share of the air-freight market. 
Mr Castlemaine concludes that “ Air- 
work would welcome an opportunity to 
share BOAC’s transatlantic passenger 
and mail monopoly on the same terms as 
BOAC are already free to participate in 
Airwork’s so-called cargo monopoly.” It 
will be a great day for air-freight in 
general, and Airwork in particular, when 
passengers can be induced to travel as 


“fill,” in all-freight aircraft. Certainly, 
fellow passengers as beloved as Fox- 
hunter would be a real attraction.— 


Yours faithfully, 
JoHN C. SEEKINGS 
London, S.W.10 


New Broom at the Town 
Hall 


article in your 
2oth on the report on 
Coventry’s administration was a de- 
structive criticism. The last paragraph 
grudgingly admits that some good 
might perhaps spring from the experi- 
ments, but this is completely at odds 
with the rest of the article. 

It shows no regard for many of the 
problems besetting local government, 
some of which can be ascribed to 
methods and organisation now in use. 
At least three of these seem outstanding. 
First, committee devotion to detail and 
reluctance to delegate clearly and regu- 
larly to chief officers is making such 
demands upon members’ time that it is 
becoming very difficult to find new 
candidates for local councils. Secondly, 


Sir—Your issue of 


February 


the want of a central establishment sec- 
tion with adequate authority is giving 
rise to many staff problems which have 
effect on both the morale of the staff 
and on recruiting for the local govern- 
ment service as a whole. 


Such difficul- 
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ties are, for example, a lack of common 
grading for similar posts in different 
departments, of proper training schemes 
and of a promotion ladder common to 
all departments of the administrative 
staff. Thirdly, the over-stressing of the 
“master in his own house” theory has 
produced some chief officers who appear 
oblivious of common organisational 
problems, of theory of staff management 
and training, and who only too often 
are empire builders. In this attitude, 
they are frequently encouraged and sup- 
ported by their committees with the 
inevitable waste of public resources, 
overlapping responsibilities and a failure 
to see council activities as a whole. 

It is an ill service to local govern- 
ment if we do not re-examine the whole 
of our conceptions regarding conven- 
tions and local democracy. The major 
problem posed by this report is whether 
the complex conditions of the present 
are being met efficiently by a local 
government system, many of whose 
methods and ideas are of the last cen- 
tury. No other large and complex 
organisation, for example, can afford to 
be without effective co-ordination. 
Somewhere in local government re- 
sponsibility for such co-ordination must 
be clearly defined and must clearly rest 
This Coventry City Council is attempt- 
ing to do. It may well mark a new 
approach to our theories of local 
government organisation and control.— 
Yours faithfully, HENRY MApDDick 
University of Birmingham 
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Britain’s Maritime Tradition 


THE NATION AND THE NAVY. 
By Christopher Lloyd. 


Cresset Press. 301 pages. 18s. 
1 is, perhaps, a timely moment for the 
appearance of this fascinating study 
of British sea power and of the men 
and ships by which it was exerted from 
about 1§00 to 1922. The Defence White 
Paper and this week’s debate on the Navy 
estimates show that the role of the 
Navy in Britain’s defence plans is ripe 
for reconsideration. -~Mr Lloyd is no 
extreme “ navalist,” but he does convey 
to the reader a vivid impression of the 
continuity of the British maritime 
tradition, of the consequences of for- 
getting or neglecting what is “not only 
a matter of professional pride and 
interest... . [but] ought to be a subject 
of public concern.” Only a very rash 
writer would today dogmatise from the 
past about the course of a future war— 
and Mr Lloyd does not attempt to do so. 
Yet he does make it plain that, however 
greatly the instruments of war may 
change, the fundamental need of the 
British Empire is still to defend this 
island base and its far-flung thousands 
of merchant ships. Moreover, his lively 
interest in the men who from the six- 
teenth down to the present century have 
manned British ships (“of which the 
Royal Navy is only the fighting part”) 
serves to remind us that in all wars, 
including the last, it is the staunchness, 
loyalty and endurance of those men, 
yather than the novelty of the weapons 
supplied to them or their enemies, which 
is ultimately the deciding factor. The 
First Lord’s speech this week, with his 
emphasis on the Navy’s need to retain the 
services of its trained men, gives added 
point to this reminder. 

As for the essential continuity of 
Britain’s maritime history, Mr Lloyd 
sometimes hints and sometimes actually 
suggests that, although his story stops 
short of the recent struggle, there are 
many strategic and tactical points of simi- 
Jarity between it and earlier wars. Thus 
the English Channel served “in succes- 
sive ages as a wall, a moat and a tank 
trap” ; Vauban’s views on the suitability 
of Brest as a base for commerce raiders 
coincided exactly with Hitler’s; Rifle- 
man Harris’s heartfelt joy and relief on 
sighting the British men-of-war in 
Corunna harbour were echoed by men 
brought back from Norway, Dunkirk, 
Greece and Crete in 1940-41 ; the suc- 
cessful defence of British merchantmen 
has throughout the ages been by convoy 
and escort. 


‘There is, however, one thread running 
through the book on which the author, 


probably deliberately, offers no comment 
at all, but which cannot escape the 
attentive reader and is of great signifi- 
cance today. It concerns the repeated 
disasters to overseas expeditions when 
the planning and preparations were in- 
adequate, when delays were caused by 
one inefficiency or another, when secrecy 
was compromised and, above all, when 
the naval and military comanders were 
at loggerheads. From the Cartagena 
expedition of 1741 under Vernon (the 
“ angry Admiral ” of a recent biography), 
here described as “the most disastrous 
expedition in history,” to the Walcheren 
Campaign of 1809 (which was hardly 
less disastrous) the causes of failure were 
basically the same and the consequences 
identical. And the conduct of General 
Wolfe and Admiral Saunders in the cap- 
ture of Quebec shines in happy contrast 
to the all too frequent bickerings be- 
tween the leaders of less fortunate 
expeditions, right down to our own days. 


Where so wide a field is covered it is 
inevitable that points of disagreement 
will arise. Some may consider that Mr 
Lloyd overrates the influence and 
capacity of that attractive intriguer Sir 
Sidney Smith. This reviewer at any 
rate not agree that his small 
squadron “was able to save Sicily”; 
there was a large British garrison there 
at the time. Equally it is an overstate- 
ment that Nelson’s tactics at the Nile 
were “unpremeditated.” Lastly it may 
be captious to point out that Bermuda 
is not in the West Indies. 


does 


This is first and foremost a book for 
the teacher. It should be included in 
every secondary and grammar school 
library and used as the basis for what is 
so much needed today—a realisation of 
the foundations on which British wealth, 
greatness and security rest, and of the 
devotion of the men who created and 
preserved them. Mr Lloyd’s clear and 
easy style makes it a pleasure to read 
and his touches of humour would en- 
liven a subject which all too often 
appears to pupils as nothing but a 
drudgery of dates. Who, for instance, 
would not chuckle, and remember that 
“ Admiral ” first meant “ flagship,” when 
told that “ we need not be alarmed when 
we read .... that the admiral burst 
into flames after an internal explosion ”? 
Mr Lloyd gently inters a few cherished 
but apocryphal stories like Drake’s reply 
when told of the approach of the 
Armada, but he has done something of 
immensely greater value in analysing so 
clearly the British maritime tradition 


and in explaining it in so attractive a 
form. 
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Exploiter or Pioneer ? 


WESTERN. ENTERPRISE IN FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

By G. C. Allen and A. G. Donnithorne. 
Allen & Unwin. 292 pages. 20s. 


OST Asians see the Western busi- 

ness man as a past, if not a present, 
exploiter. Most Europeans, by contrast, 
see him as a courageous pioneer. The 
merit of this book is that its concentra- 
tion on facts rather than opinions en- 
ables one to see the element of truth in 
both views. It is, therefore, important 
that the conclusion-emerging from their 
facts is that the Western business man 
was always very much more pioncer 
than exploiter. Indeed the only sense 
in which he could be said to be an 
exploiter at all was moral rather than 
economic: the forcing of his own ideas 
of development on a Chinese society 
which, in its conscious policy, did not 
wish to accept them, however much in 
its day to day life it may have been 
tempted by the new conveniences. 


Primarily the Western business man 
was a creator, the founder of a whole 
series of modern institutions, from banks 
to insurance companies, from steamships 
to a commercial code. The scope given 
to him was, however, very different in 
China and in Japan. In China he did 
more, because Chinese society resented 
him more ; in Japan he did less, because 
everything he could do the Japanese 
were eager to do themselves. Unt! 
Chiang Kai-shek’s burst of efficiency in 
the 1930s, China had a government 
which did not want.to create a Western 
style society. It gave way to pressure, 
particularly armed pressure, because 1! 
could not help. itself, but it was never 
prepared to co-operate. The first rail- 
way line was bought by the Government 
and torn up. The first attempt to mine 
the great iron ore resetves of Centra! 
China ended in the Government repur- 
chasing the concession. There were no 
modern Chinese banks able to function 
in the same way as Western banks until 
the late 1920s. The Chinese business 
man was not even protected from ele- 
mentary threats to life and property 
until after the end of the war-lord cra. 

Everything the foreign business man 
wanted, he had to do for himself, 
whether it was insurance or shipping, 
banking or efficient municipal govern- 
ment. Even the development of China’s 
own exports was. largely left to_ the 
foreign business man. It was he who 
created the market for soya beans and 
groundnuts, for example, and when, as 
with tea or with silk he was unable to 
obtain the regular standard of quality 
the overseas market demanded, China 
lost business to other countries. The 
extent to which foreign predominance 
was the result of the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s inability to create the conditions 
necessary for a modern economy is illus- 
trated by Shanghai. There the foreign 
concessions provided the Chinese busi- 
ness man with freedom and the rule of 
law, and he built up a considerable 
modern business apparatus. 
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By contrast, in Japan, the Govern- 
ment was eager to take everything the 
West had to give. It used subsidies and 
Navigation Acts to build up steamship 
lines ; it participated in the capital of 
the first Japanese exchange banks ; it 
went on to the gold standard at an early 
date. It built railways and telegraphs ; 
it was a persistent initiator of indus- 
trialisation ; it was always willing to 
employ foreign experts or send Japanese 
abroad to learn. Its determination to 
create a Western style industrial society 
was so great that it was never necessary 
for the foreign business man to exercise 
any pressure upon it. 

The moral of the authors’ facts is 
clear. When the East was receptive, 
there was no need for the West to be 
rough. The proof is the more convinc- 
ing because the authors so. largely leave 
the reader to find it for himself. 


Genesis of a Party 


THE ORIGINS OF THE LABOUR 
PARTY. 
By Henry Pelling. 
Macmillan. 267 pages. 21s. 
HIS book seeks to describe the 
various attempts at socialist and 
working class organisation which took 
place between 1880 and 1900, and to 
show how they led eventually to the 
emergence of the Labour party. It is 
not an easy task. The story is one of 
conflicting and mostly abortive attempts 


rather than of continuous development ; 
the nomenclature is involved ; and there 
is a bewilderingly large number of 
organisations and characters to be 
assigned their proper place and influence. 
Mr Henry Pelling surmounts these 
difficulties with considerable skill. He 
has imposed a good framework upon his 
material, and within this he is scholarly, 
perceptive and readable. He has a good 
eye for the brief but apposite quotation, 
and he mixes a generally sympathetic 
approach to his subject with an occa- 
sional note of irony. Some of the illus- 
trations are well chosen—there is a 
delightful combination on one page of 
Keir Hardie looking his most plebeian 
and Cunninghame Graham (painted by 
Lavery) looking his most patrician, both 
appearing under the label of “ The First 
Socialist M.P.s ”—but there are far too 
many reproductions of political art 
designs in the William Morris style. 
Success came to the Independent 
Labour Party because it was the first 
socialist organisation which could secure 
a working arrangement with the trade 
unions. That is the main lesson of the 
book, and it is of course a point which 
has been the key to the whole subsequent 
development of the Labour Party. A 
close alliance, based on a degree of 
mutual tolerance, between the hard- 
headedness of the trade unions and the 
enthusiasm of the political idealists is the 
one thing that has made the Labour 
party a major force, and which keeps it 
so. Keir Hardie, despite his evangelistic 
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style of oratory, was quite cool enough 


to realise this. Indeed, he appears from 
Mr Pelling’s pages as a good deal more 
than the warm-hearted proselytiser that 
he is commonly thought to be. “It was 
significant,” we are told, 

that whenever conference time came 

round he [Hardie] was careful to insert 

a note in the paper urging the branches 

not to follow the practice of binding 

their delegates to strict instructions, but 

to leave them free to be influenced by 

the debate, which would, of course, be 

dominated by himself and his colleagues. 
There was something of the shrewd 
party manager concealed beneath the 
cloth cap. 

If there is a fault to be found with Mr 
Pelling it is that he does not give us quite 
enough analysis of the difference in out- 
look between Hardie and Burns, Hynd- 
man and Shaw, and the other dramatis 
personae of his story. But this is a fault 
on the right side. It is better to have 
plenty of hard facts without quite enough 
generalisation than the other way round. 


United Europe 


L’EUROPE UNIE ET SA PLACE DANS 
L’-ECONOMIE INTERNATIONALE. 
By André Philip. 

Presses Universitaires de France. 365 
pages. 900 francs. 


ANDRE PHILIP’S book covers 
e a lot of ground, but all of it is 


known intimately to the author from 
his experience as minister in French 
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Over a century ago a small country grocer, 
“ Father’? Ganne, befriended a 
group of unknown and penniless artists who 
came to paint in his picturesque village of 
Barbizon, near Paris. He opened his house to 
them, allowing them to live and work there in 
return for an occasional few francs. 


And so Millet, Corot, Rousseau, Ingres, 
Charles Jacque, Daubigny, Brendel, Diaz and 
others lived, drank and made merry at the 
Maison Ganne, 
the furniture and walls with their paintings. 


The Village Grocer’s Cottage 
that has become a 
Treasure-house 


country. 


In gratitude they adorned 
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Today these masterpieces by artists who have 
since become world famous, are preserved 
intact at Barbizon, in their original setting. 


JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY has photo- 
graphed a selection of these fascinating 
paintings — many never before seen in this 


In this week’s special Barbizon 


issue they are reproduced in a 6-page feature 
which will delight every discerning reader. 
In addition, R. O. Dunlop, R.A., con- 
tributes an authoritative article on “ The 
Barbizon School ”’. 


You will enjoy JOHN 
O’LONDON’S, too, for its 
informed commentaries on 
Books, Plays, Music, Art and 
Films, and its authoritative 
literary features. See your 
newsagent today—and place 
a regular order! 


OUT NOW—# 
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governments since the war, as delegate 
at imternational economic conferences 
and as promoter of European unifica- 
tion at Strasbourg. He has written an 
admirably documented analysis of the 
world’s material problems, a full account 
of the work already done to solve them 
and a vigorous argument for the integra- 
tion of Europe . . . not a semi-autarkic 
Little Europe, but an outward-looking 
unit fit to co-operate with the British 
Commonwealth in the development of 
backward countries, which the author 
regards as the world’s major political 
problem. The book suffers only from 
a surfeit of figures in the text; an in- 
ability to spell Barclays Bank ; and an 
allusion to “un anglais [sic], Sir Boyd 
Orr.” 

M. Philip’s central thesis is that the 
United States is not, and probably can- 
not be, the world’s economic leader in 
the way that Great Britain was in the 
liberal nineteenth century, when the 
London money market was respected as 
a “supranational authority.” For 
seventy-five years the. British regularly 
mvested 8 per cent of their national 
income overseas with the result that 
British (private) imvestment abroad is 
estimated. to have totalled £3,763 
million by 1913. The United States 
has never even set out on _ this 
road. Before 1939 American private 
investment in Europe consisted chiefly 
of minor medium-term loans of an 
unconstructive character. American 
private investment abroad between 
1949 and 195I amounted to only 
$2,500 million against $142,500 million 
at home. In spite therefore of the vast 
governmental allocation of $25,000 mil- 
lion, largely in the form of gifts during 
the period which M. Philip applauds as 
the first serious attempt at planned 
supranational investment, it can hardly 
be said that the United States has yet 
tackled the basic problems of hunger 
and poverty in the densely populated, 
“new countries.” The moral to be 
drawn is that Europe and the Common- 
wealth, themselves supported and in 
large measure militarily defended by 
America, should combine to invest in 
their own sphere, guaranteeing the asso- 
ciated or dependent people’s markets by 
long-term contracts and supplying them 
regularly with machinery. This is the 
essence of the Strasbourg Plan of 1952. 

M. Philip’s section on the European 
Coal and Steel Community does much 
to bring that sometimes rather mystical 
organism down to earth. His account 
of the operations of the international 
steel cartel (EIA) in the bad old days, 
and the extraordinary sacrifice of French 
industrial development which it en- 
tailed, offers a striking contrast with 
present supranational policy. M. Philip 
hails the coal/steel treaty as the greatest 
European accomplishment so far, in 
spite of doubts of the High Authority’s 
capacity to eradicate cartels and of the 
effectiveness of its consultation with 
workers and consumers. One of the 
tasks of the High Authority, he says, 
should be to promote industrial demo- 
cracy by training the workers to partici- 
pate in the Community’s organs. Only 


when it has created a public opinion 
favourable to itself and become, through 
its accessibility, a “house of glass” is 
the High Authority likely to succeed. 

M. Philip, the Socialist Protestant, 
seems very largely in accord with 
Christian-Democratic objectives in the 
matter of supranational organisation. 
He is all against “ planification tech- 
nocratique” on the national plane 
(which drowns the workers themselves 
in a bureaucratic ocean); and against 
the idolatry of the state practised by 
anti-clericals. His book is a plea for 
perseverance on the part of all supra- 
nationally-minded members of parlia- 
ment, civil servants and experts who 
have been struggling for years against 
their national governments. 


Spenser to Donne 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN MOMENT. 
By Patrick Cruttwell. 
Chatto and Windus. 262 pages. 18s, 


“ee 1590s brought about that deep 
change of sensibility which marks 
off the later from the earlier Elizabethans, 
which alters the climate from that of 
Arcadia and The Faerie Queene to that 
which welcomed Hamlet . . . and which 
found its other great poet in the person 
of Donne.” A book beginning, as Mr 
Cruttwell’s does, with this well-estab- 
lished critical commonplace, is likely to 
be better or worse according to whether 
it acknowledges the complexity or asserts 
the absoluteness of the revolution with 
which it deals. Some handing over of 
the governance of literature there un- 
doubtedly was, but the facts lie buried 
deeply in formidable archives—in the 
whole body of a literature richer, stranger 
and often more teasingly ambiguous than 
any other period of English literary 
history has produced. Mr Cruttwell 
finds the 1590s intensely confused pre- 
cisely because the handing over was then 
taking place. 

New and old were deeply entangled, 
and all generalisations must be loaded 
with exceptions. But there was an old, 
and there was a new, and the task of 
criticism is to analyse and distinguish. 


This is very sound, Interest quickens 
when the writer continues: 


Of all the poetry then written, none 
shows better what was really happening 
than the Sonnets of Shakespeare. 


The Sonnets use a form which was 
above all the chosen form of the old, but 
their content belongs progressively with 
the new. The beautiful youth is closely 
associated indeed with a golden past, and 
he is celebrated at first in a lyrical mode, 
as part of a world in which nothing is 
questioned, criticised or analysed. But 
this tone does not hold for long: 


As the sequence proceeds, the texture 
of the poems, though the subject remains 
the young man, shows a slow thickening, 
an increasing complexity.... An all- 
inclusive self-examination replaces or 
reinforces the narrow theme of love ; self- 


disgust, self-contempt, self-reproach are 
the usual tones of this introspection. . . . 

y widen in scope, till every interest 
of the writer’s life is brought within their 
reach: his dreams of social success and 
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bitterness at social failure, the problems 

and rivalries of his career as an author, 

his perceptions of the evils and injustices 

in society, his private anguish at growing 

old and his private fear of death. 
Eventually we have such sonnets as the 
1§1st, and have exchanged the sustained 
lyrical idealism with which the sequence 
opens for a complex poem ranging in 
fourteen lines from religious solemnity to 
bawdy mockery. “We have come, in 
fact, from Spenser to Donne.” 


The sequence of the Sonnets, if it 
were an isolated phenomenon, might be 
judged entirely a product of the poet's 
personal fortunes ; in fact, it perfectly 
miniatures “a shift of thought and feel- 
ing in society itself.” .The dynamic of* 
that shift Mr Cruttwell declares to lie in 
“a spreading and a sharpening of the 
spirit of criticism ” ; and it is the opera- 
tion of this that he endeavours to analyse 
in the remainder of his book. In places 
he may be judged a little insensitive to 
the earlier Elizabethan spirit, and even— 
as in discussing the Amoretti—insufhi- 
ciently aware that it held complexities of 
its own. Nevertheless he has made a 
distinguished contribution to the critical 
appraisal of a fascinating literary epoch. 


Welfare Universities 


OXFORD TRIUMPHANT. 
By Norman Longmate. 
Phoenix House. 190 pages. 16s. 


oe HE modern undergraduate has to 
some extent become the play-ball of 
political and educational theorists. Much 
sense, and even more nonsense, is talked 
about the effect on the older universities 
of dilution by public scholarships, stiffer 
entrance standards, state subsidies and 
the other egalitarian adjuncts of the wel- 
fare state ; but the personal touch is often 
missing. For this reason a percipient 
account of postwar conditions and atti- 
tudes written by a newly fledged graduate 
would have been welcomed, 
Unfortunately, this book, which sets 
out to give the reader a worm’s eye view 
of the postwar university fish in his post- 
war water, is distorted, garish, and often 
in bad taste. The author has adopted 
the method of describing the different 
facets of Oxford life one by one—dons, 
sport, societies, theatre and so on. He 
has tried to save himself from the fate 
of dullness that often befalls descriptive 
guidebooks by spicing his piece heavily 
with exaggeratien, prejudice and sheer 
fantasy.. Dons are described as a lot of 
useless old lazybones, and the supposed 
orgies of a bump-supper night (pictured 
in a rather nauseating tone of self- 
righteousness) might have come straight 
from the pages of Mr Evelyn Waugh. 
No one, of course, will be taken in by 
this silliness, but it is a pity to see a good 
opportunity missed. It is possible, for 
to delve deeper into the 
religious problems of the modern under- 
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it is the only major encyclopaedia to be written | . 


TU 


—LONDON EVENING STANDARD 
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The Major Encyclopaedia you CAN Afford! 


E New CHAMBERS’S Encyclopedia is firstchoice |- JA@GGLAIMED BY 


to-day of thinking men and women because THE PRESS 


COMPLETELY ANEW in the post-war era. 


fact, the world’s most up-to-date encyclopaedia. 
Newly written, newly illustrated, it brings to your 
home the specialised knowledge of great Scholars 
and Authorities—the New CHAMBERS’S is a con- 
tinuous source of education, enlightenment, | 


pleasure and profit for years to come. 


Valuable Free Supplementary Services 
FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


CHAMBERS’S Encyclopedia World Survey. 
A volume in binding to match the Encyclopedia 
and planned to keep you always abreast of current world 
It is an authoritative and impressive panorama 
of national and international happenings, and its 368 


[1] 


events. 


pages are profusely illustrated. 


2 


It is provided free for 10 years. 


New simple monthly subscription plan 
makes ownership easy—Post the coupon to-day! 


Full Name 


The Research and Information Bureau. 

It answers questions, provides facts and figures, 
suggests material for speeches, and supplements the vast 
store of knowledge in the Encyclopedia. This service canbe | . 
worth much moreto you than the cost of the Encyclopedia. 


It is, in | clarity and intelligibility. 
The 


CHAMBERS’S Encyclopedia.” 


“ I know a number of encyclopaedias. 


so orderly.” 


John o’London’s Weekly 
“Altogether a remarkable achieve- 


! know none I like so mueh. 
ment.”” 


| as the best in the English language.” 


members of my family.” 


B.D. (Business Man) 


George Newnes, Lid., 


Please give exact title, rank, Mr., Mrs. or Miss. SS 66/69, Gveat eer 
ose "I should like to have, without 
Address « - obligation, full particulars of the 

New CHAMBERS’s Encyclopaedia, 
-uuwwt:suumeee including the valuable Supple- 
mentary Services and the simple 


* ... fills the needs of the time for 


Observer 


“One can state without fear of 
contradiction that the greatest pub- 
lishing achievement in the English- 
speaking world, during the fast 
decade, has been the new edition of 


The Adelphi 


is so easy in the hand, and so eésy 
to the eye; it is so lucidly arranged, 


The Spectator 


PRAISE FROM OWNERS 


“... I have no hesitation in regardiag 
your New CHAMBERS’S Encyclopettia 


R.H.B. (Schoolmaster) 


“A valuable work of reference far mony 
years to come, also a source of delizht 
and entertainment in one’s leisure hours.” 


F.M.S. (Engiaevr) 


. . » Of incalculable value to my wife 
and myself and also to the two junior 
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Fast Side, West Side— piers, 
hundreds of them, provide New 
York with the greatest harbour 
facilities in the world. Ocean- 
going vessels, docking at the 
rate of 12,000 a year, have made 
the Port of New York a gigantic 
funnel through which pours 
about half of America’s trade 
with the rest of the free world. 

It’s no accident that the finan- 
cial and shipping districts are 
located side by side in down- 
town Manhattan: they work hand 
in hand. The “Big Three” of 
foreign commerce—the importer, 


the exporter and the transporter 
—all depend upon commercial 
banks that are organised to 
serve the financial interests of 
customers on a national and 
international scale. 

Such a bank is Chase National 
with headquarters in the centre 
of New York’s financial and 
shipping districts. From here, 
Chase service reaches out 
through its correspondent banks 
(the most extensive system in 
the U.S.) into all 48 states. Over- 
seas, Chase has branches and te- 
presentatives’ offices in Europe, 
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the Far East and Latin America 
and, in addition, maintains 
close working relationships with 
leading banks in the markets 
of the world. 

If you do business in the States, why 


don’t you talk to the people 
at Chase ? 


THE 


Chase 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF,NEW YORK 
Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Laws of the U.S.A. 


LONDON: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
46 Berkeley Square, W.| 
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American Survey 









AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which ‘are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


The McCarthy Drama 


Washington, D.C. 


HEN, last November, President Eisenhower 
announced to the nation that he hoped that Com- 
munism in governnttnt would not be an issue in this year’s 
elections, there were smiles of polite disagreement behind 
the doors of the Republican National Committee and even 
in some offices at the White House. As the President 
exerted his leadership in other fields throughout December, 
the professional politicians privately made it clear that they 
considered the “ softness ” of previous Democratic Adminis- 
trations towards Communism far too valuable an issue thus 
lightly to discard. They would keep both it and the 
Administration’s record on the stage, and emphasise which- 
ever seemed the more useful as the election drew nearer. 
The drama of the last three weeks has been a commentary 
on the disastrous consequences of this opportunism and of 
the President’s failure to enforce his view within the party. 
The prologue to the performance was the chorus of 
~ twenty years of treason” sung by Senators McCarthy and 
Jenner and other Republicans while on tour in February. 
The first act began with Senator McCarthy’s attack on 
General Zwicker, and then on the United States Army as 
a whole, for the handling of the case of Major Peress, 
and ended with the humiliation of the Army’s unhappy 
Secretary, Mr Robert Stevens. As the evidence is gradually 
unravelled it becomes increasingly clear that Mr Stevens 
was not the victim of a cool and deliberate decision by the 
Administration that the Peress case did not provide firm 
enough ground on which to join battle with McCarthyism ; 
he was the casualty of a political stampede away from the 
effect which his courageous defiance of the Senator would 
have had on the facade of unity which the Republican party 
is still fighting desperately to maintain. Owing to a mixture 
of ill luck and ineptitude, the firm support of the President, 
which alone would have enabled Mr Stevens to resist the 
political pressures applied to him, was not forthcoming in 
time to prevent him from walking into the trap, prepared 
by Senators Mundt and Dirksen, of a private meeting with 
Mr McCarthy. 

The official explanation that the Peress case was a bad 
issue on which to fight was a hasty afterthought. For one 
thing Mr Stevens had never intended to fight Senator 
McCarthy on the Army’s handling of this particular case, 
but on the principle of civilian responsibility for the actions 
of the armed forces, and on the Senator’s abuse of General 
Zwicker. For another, the Army did have a reasonable 
defence for its decision to commission and promote Dr 
Peress as a dental officer, although he had refused to answer 


* 


a questionnaire on his loyalty. An amendment to the con- 
scription legislation passed last summer specifically requires 
that medical conscripts “ shall” be appointed to ranks com- 
mensurate with their experience, and there has been a 
Supreme Court ruling castigating the Army for denying a 
commission in a similar case. 


* 


The curtain for the second act rose upon a crowded house 
for the President’s press conference ten days ago, after 
a torrent of speculation about what he would say to redress 
the honour of his own service, and growing criticism of the 
handling of the McCarthy-Stevens controversy. Across 
the river in the Defence Department spirits were low and 
tempers high. When Puerto Rican Nationalists discharged 
a blast of gunfire into the House of Representatives, many 
army officers, reversing the usual Republican defence of Mr 
McCarthy, said that they agreed with the methods but 
not with the objective. ; 

In this atmosphere the President’s statement came as a 
leaden anticlimax. It began defensively and continued with 
a dubious assertion that the conscience of America “ts 
reflected in the body of the United States Congress.” Its 
only substantive declaration was that government officials 
would have the President’s support in seeing that their 
subordinates were not bullied by congressional committees. 
Fortunately for Mr Eisenhower, Senator McCarthy replied 
almost within the hour with a series of remarks so insolent 
that the President could hardly let them pass. The Senator 
called the whole controversy “ a silly tempest in a teapot ” 
and specifically opposed the President’s appeal for fair 
treatment of witnesses. “If a stupid, arrogant or witless 
man in a position of power appears before our committee 
and is found aiding the Communist party he will be 
exposed.” As the Washington Post commented the next 
morning, 

Senator McCarthy’s arrogance may yet save President 
Eisenhower from the worst consequences of his own 
timidity. . . . His challenge gives Mr Eisenhower another 
chance to substitute leadership for the weaseling of 
yesterday. 

The comments of many other newspapers followed the 
same line of reasoning, which was strengthened by the 
President’s firmer stand at his press conference this week. 

While this sorry drama was bringing catcalls from the 
critics, two sideshows were in progress. One was a 
juggling act in which the famous 2,200 subversive officials 
whom the Republican Administration was supposed to 
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have removed from government jobs since it came to office 
became 383 people who had left the government service 
and against whom there had been unproven charges of 
subversive activities. Even so the Civil Service Commission 
could not make its totals square with the figures published 
by the individual departments. The other was more serious. 
As Mr Dulles departed for the Caracus Conference to warn 
the Latin Americans of the dangers of Communist infiltra- 
tion, the State Department announced that Mr Scott 
McLeod, Mr McCarthy’s agent within its walls, had been 
relieved of his responsibility for its personnel and would 
henceforth be concerned only with its security. As the 
Defence Department’s morale went down the State Depart- 
ment’s went up, for this was a direct blow at Mr McLeod’s 
position. He had loudly and publicly maintained that 
responsibility for security and personnel could not be 
separated, and there was an automatic reaction from Senator 
McCarthy. 
* 


The third act has not yet been performed, and no one 
can say whether it will provide tragedy or low farce, nor 
for whom. The official explanation of the President's 
general condemnation of sin ten days ago is that it was 
thought to be essential that he should make clear the 
grounds on which he would fight Senator McCarthy when 
the next challenge is presented. But it hardly seems to 
have achieved its purpose. The crucial question is whether 
the Senator will continue to pick over the bones of the 
United States Army or will now turn on Mr Dulles, against 
whom the McLeod case is only one of a number of griev- 
ances. Mr Dulles has recently shown himself to be a 
more skilful and more doughty opponent than the President, 
a judgment that would have been inconceivable a year ago. 
If Mr McCarthy decides to stay clear of the State Depart- 
ment, it will be a sign that he does recognise the limits 
of his strength. If not, Mr Dulles—apparently convinced 
by the cold reception of the Republican right wing to his 
handling of the Berlin Conference that it is a waste of time 
to try to be a popular Secretary of State—will almost cer- 
tainly offer a resistance which may at long last draw the 
reluctant White House into battle. 

There are as yet no clear indications of just how much 
harm the President’s handling of McCarthyism in recent 
weeks has done to his standing in the country. Certainly 
the exposition of the lengths to which the Republican party 
leadership is prepared to go to maintain the appearance of a 
united party has chilled a great deal of the enthusiasm 
which went into the Citizens for Eisenhower, Democrats 
for Eisenhower and the Young Republicans eighteen 
months ago and provided the margin of victory over Mr 
Stevenson. The President has disillusioned a vast number 
of Democrats and independents who voted for him, partly 
in the belief that he could control Mr McCarthy as a 
Democrat could not, and partly in touching faith that he 
could stand above considerations of electoral and party 
interest. 

But events are showing that the strategy of using Senator 
McCarthy for what advantage he can bring is based on 
another fallacy, that the only way the Republican party 
splits is by a defection of the right wing. The alarm and 
even fury of liberal Republicans, particularly of a number 
of respected figures in New York and elsewhere who are 
heavy party contributors, should be a reminder that 
Republicans can also defect from the other wing. This is 
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perhaps proved by the advice of Time magazine, which can 
hardly be said to be indifferent to the fate of the Eisen- 
hower Administration : 

Republicans and Independents can get disgusted enough 
to vote Democratic next fall. But where can McCarthy's 
followers go? Politically Joe is expendable, and the time 
to spend him appears to have come. 

For the moment Mr Adlai Stevenson’s intervention last 
Saturday has given the Republican party a chance to salvage 
part of its honour. In his speech to the southern Democrats 
gathered in Miami Mr Stevenson said, with unforced wrath, 
that “a group of political plungers has persuaded the Presi- 
dent that McCarthyism is the best Republican formula for 
political success.” This speech surprised and displeased 
many Democratic politicians, who felt that the Republican 
party should be left to wash its own linen, in public at least, 
but it gave the chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and the White House a cast-iron excuse to sidetrack 
Mr McCarthy by demanding free radio time so that the 
Vice-President, Mr Nixon, and not the Senator might reply 
on behalf of the party. By touching Republicans on their 
sorest spot with a scalpel which he can sharpen to a keener 
point than any other American politician, Mr Stevenson 
seems to have goaded the party into action. The result may 
not benefit the Democratic party but it certainly should 
benefit the prestige of the United States. 


Subsidies in Sheep’s Clothing 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


HEEP farmers are somewhat reluctantly supporting the 
President’s proposals for a limited subsidy on wool, 
although they say frankly that they would have preferred 
an increase in the tariff. American wool production has 
fallen substantially during the past ten years and the growers 
naturally tend to blame the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Act. The President, however, has turned down the recom- 
mendation of the 
Tariff Commission 
for the addition of a 
fee—thought to have 
been 10 cents—to the 
present tariff of 25} 
cents a pound. 

The President 
pointed out that Con- 
gress was already 
considering a new 
scheme for wool, and 
that the benefits from 
an increase in the 
tariff would be far 
outweighed by the 
damage it would do 
tO international trade 
and the common de- 
fence effort. Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
has firmly opposed more protection, on the ground that 
this would offend Australia, Argentina, and South Africa, 
and cause them to reduce their purchases of American 
goods. He is convinced, moreover, that any increase in 


the price of wool would simply encourage further inroads 
by the synthetic fibres. 
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Wool prices are now supported at go per cent of parity, 
that somewhat mythical figure that is supposed to assure 
the farmer a fair return. For 1953 the average support 
price was 53.1 cents a pound of raw or uncleaned wool, and 
for 1954 it will be 52.1 cents. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans the grower money on his wool at the 
support level ; if the price goes up he can reclaim his wool 
and sell it, while if it falls he can leave it on the hands of 
the government, which absorbs the loss. This device has 
kept up the price of wool ; it hovers just under the level 
at which it would pay the farmer to reclaim his clip. But 
although the CCC has been left holding a bag containing 
100 million pounds of wool, the farmer has not been 
encouraged to expand his flocks. 

The announced goal of the programme, which was first 
adopted in 1950, was a domestic production of 300 million 


“Ah, It Smells Much Sweeter Now” 





Herblock in the Washington Post 


pounds of shorn wool a year. But it is now clear that this 
figure is never likely to be attained. The numbers of sheep, 
which were estimated ten years ago to total 50 million, have 
slowly fallen to about 28 million, and domestic production 
of shorn wool, at 230 million pounds last year, provides 
only about a third of America’s annual consumption. (A 
small amount of “ pulled wool” is also obtained from 
slaughtered sheep.) 

It was no surprise, therefore, that the Republicans should 
consider it imperative to work out a new scheme for wool, 
but the nature of the programme has caused some lifting 
of eyebrows. Mr Eisenhower suggested that wool be per- 
mitted to find its own price level, buoyed up only by the 
present tariff on imports. At the end of each season, 
however, the government would distribute among the 
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growers a sum sufficient to bring their average return on 
each pound of wool to 90 per cent of parity. More recently, 
a figure of 100 per cent or more of parity has been men- 
tioned as necessary to provide an adequate incentive. The 
money would be taken from general revenues, but would 
not exceed the amount of the unpledged receipts from the 
wool tariff. 

Democrats rubbed their eyes and then delightedly pointed 
out that this is fundamentally the same plan which the 
Republicans howled down when Mr Benson’s Democratic 
predecessor, Mr Brannan, suggested it. Mr Brannan’s 
proposal was that the prices of all perishable farm products 
should be allowed to find their own level, to the benefit of 
the consumer, and that producers should be compensated 
later by direct _payments from the Treasury. Even Mr 
Brannan never suggested this for storable commodities. 
Furthermore, the Democrats asked, had not Mr Eisenhower 
himself, in his election campaign, promised that the Repub- 
licans would solve the farmers’ problems without “ recourse 
to the moral bankruptcy of the Brannan plan” ? 

Opinion, particularly in the middle west, seems to be that 
the plan put forward for wool is also well suited to cure 
the ailments of other branches of the livestock industry. 
Mr Brannan, supported by Mr Kenneth Galbraith, the 
Harvard economist, has pointed out that it might be applied 
to butter, which, under the present support programme, 
is going into the government store at the rate of millions 
of pounds a week. 


* 


More political fun will be had by the Democrats when 
the wool Bill sponsored by Senator Aiken and Repre- 
sentative Hope, chairmen of the .-Senate and House agri- 
cultural committees, on which hearings have now been 
completed, reaches the floor of Congress. It embodies 
the President’s proposals, but would limit the amount to 
be divided up among sheep farmers to about 70 per cent 
of the receipts from the wool tariff. 

One objection raised by the growers, although they are 
not pressing it, is that since wool prices vary during the 
year, but the subsidy on each pound of wool would be 
fixed, some growers might ultimately receive several cents a 
pound more than others. Pulled wool and mohair or goats’ 
wool, which is grown chiefly in Texas, would be included in 
the programme. 

The real difficulty with this latest plan to expand Ameri- 
can production of wool is the same one which has handi- 
capped its predecessors: the reluctance of the industry to 
improve its own antiquated and uneconomic organisation. 
The woollen- processing industry established itself on the 
eastern seaboard early in American history, and remains 
there although the Great Plains and the Rocky Mountains, 
1,500 to 2,000 miles away, proved to be better adapted 
for raising sheep. Wool is shipped east in the raw or 
“ grease ” state and ranchers who have to pay the freight on 
millions of pounds of useless dirt have difficulty in meeting 
foreign competition. Meanwhile the railways, in order 
to meet water-rates from the west coast, send Australian 
wool trains roaring across the continent for no more than 
they charge to carry American wool to Boston from the 
ranches of Montana or Wyoming. If the new plan can 
build up domestic wool production. despite these self- 
imposed disadvantages, it will have achieved a miracle. 


| American Notes 


Best Tax Foot Forward 


.o House Ways and Means Committee has completed 
a year’s work on tax reform, but it was a Bill dealing 
with excise taxes which was given priority and which the 
House passed so expeditiously this week. This measure 
continues the high rates on tobacco, alcohol, petrol and 
automobiles which were voted three years ago to help 
finance the Korean war ; if they were to fapse, as they are 
automatically scheduled to do on April 1st, the cost to the 
Treasury would be nearly $1.1 billion a year. Most of what 
the Bill gives, however, it also takes away. The reduction 
of all other rates of excise to a flat 10 per cent—on telegrams 
and transportation, jewellery and furs, cinema admissions 
and electric light bulbs—will cost $912 million a year. The 
net gain to the Treasury is a mere $165 million. 

Despite its protests that such largesse will add nearly 
$1- billion to the prospective budget deficit of $2.9 billion in 
the year beginning next July, the Administration appears 
io be resigned, as the President himself said, to taking 
“ guite a lot of castor oil with the sugar coating.” It has 
no choice but to hope that the House leaders are right in 
believing that by giving priority to reductions in excise 
taxes, the Republicans can take the steam out of the 
Democrats’ demands for more costly increases in personal 
exemptions. 

For similar reasons of strategy, the extension of the §2 per 
cent rate On corporation incomes, which brings in $2 billion 
a year, has been added to the tax reform Bill. This may help 
io give an air of impartiality to a Bill which the Democrats 
attack as relief for “coupon clippers”; they would like 
1o substitute for its relief of double taxation on dividends 
an increase in the personal exemption, which directly 
benefits the lower income groups and would encourage them 
to spend more. 

The Administration will probably be lucky if, in an 
election year, tax relief costs it only $1 billion. The danger 
that all these carefully laid Republican plans will go awry 
is particularly acute in the Senate, where the Democrats 
have an actual majority, and where Senator George's 
support has made tax relief on a substantial scale look 
respectable even to conservatives. A number of Republi- 
cans, moreover, are reluctant to let the Democrats take all 
the credit both for lowering taxes and treating the 
recession seriously. 


Allies May be Excused 


Fee it was perhaps to be taken for granted that 
the President would not allow the Battle Act to cut 
off aid to five of America’s chief European allies, the 
announcement that they will be excused from the Act’s 
penalties comes at atime when the political reactions to 
it have significance for the future of east-west trade. The 
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Act entirely prohibits military or economic assistance to any 
nation which delivers arms to Communist countries but, 
when only strategic materials are involved, the President is 
allowed to continue assistance to the erring ally if he con- 
siders that it would be detrimental to the security of the 
United States to cease giving aid. 

Obviously it would be detrimental to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, and therefore to the security of the 
United States, to stop military aid to France, Italy, Norway, 
Denmark and Britain just when shipments of arms are at 
their height. Of the $7.7 billion worth of weapons and 
equipment that have been delivered to allied countries in 
the four years since the military assistance programme 
began, nearly half was sent in 1953, and $6 billion worth 
has gone to Western Europe. Purely economic aid to that 
area is becoming negligible, and has already ceased entirely 
to Denmark and Norway, although for some time Europe 
will continue to earn dollars through military contracts, 
which are expected to yield $500 million in the current year. 

The five allies who have sent strategic goods behind the 
iron curtain are all co-operating in Nato’s committee on 
trade controls and the objectionable deliveries, mainly of 
machinery and raw materials, are either to fill contracts 
entered into before the Battle Act was passed, or part of a 
two-way trade exchange which should on balance benefit 
the free world. The first applies to the most serious 
infringement, Denmark’s sale of a tanker to the Soviet 
Union, and the second to Norway’s shipment of aluminium 
to the Soviet Union under a 19§3 barter agreement. 

As dollar aid to Europe decreases, there can hardly fail 
to be an increase in the number of exchanges with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites which will benefit the free world, 
for most of the free world has to trade to live. The Ameri- 
can Administration has for some time recognised the 
desirability of more east-west trade and has been fostering 
a congressional atmosphere favourable to more flexible 
regulations. This takes time in a country in which foreign 
trade is a luxury rather than a necessity, but an encouraging 
reception was given to Sir Winston Churchill’s recent 
speech urging a relaxation of the restrictions on trade with 
iron curtain countries ; his exception of Communist China 
from his recommendations was most welcome in America. 
It will be even more encouraging if Congress accepts with- 
out serious protest the President’s excuses for the allies who 
have sinned against the Battle Act. 


Ins and Outs 


R JOHN KANE, special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Army, left no doubts last week about his reasons 
for resigning. But Mr Roger Kyes, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defence, whose place is to be taken by Mr Robert 
Anderson, now the Secretary of the Navy, has denied that 
his resignation had any connection with the Administration’s 
failure to reinforce the Army in its clash with Senator 
McCarthy. If this is so, and there is no evidence that it 
is not, the question still remains whether the government 
can be run in peace time by businessmen on short-term 
leave. 
It was the Republicans’ proud boast that they would put 
the best business brains at the service of the country, but 
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ew are content to stay for long. Mr Kyes apparently 
never meant to remain more than a year, and is staying 
until May 1st only because the Secretary of Defence finds 
him so valuable. The Secretary of the Army, it is believed, 
meant to return to his textile company before long ; now, of 
course, his sudden departure would embarrass the 
Administration. A few days ago, it was announced that 
Mr C. D. Jackson, special assistant to the President on 
psychological warfare, would return to Time, Incorporated, 
at the end of the month. 

It is not surprising that men who have made their mark 
elsewhere—Mr Kyes was vice-president of the General 
Motors Corporation before he went to Washington, and 
Mr Jackson was the publisher of Fortune magazine— 
hanker to get back to their old pursuits, particularly when 
the government demands such sacrifices of them. Mr Kyes 
was compelled, like Mr Wilson, his chief, to sell all his 
General Motors shares, and Washington salaries are only 
a fraction of what such men can earn outside government. 

Yet it is widely believed that newcomers to Washington 
take nearly a year to find their way about even a corner of 
the federal machine. By the time they become really 
efficient; their turn of duty is too often up. This situation 
may be the fruit of the Republicans’ long exclusion from 
government service ; it was the Democrats who were in 
power when a federal career became not only respectable, 
but exciting, for many young people. The fact remains that 
the Democrats, perhaps because they do not have such 
lucrative or important private jobs to return to, take a more 
professional view of their politics. 
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Strangling New York 


HIS week’s unauthorised but well-organised strike of 
New York longshoremen is only another of the stop- 
pages which are to be expected as long as the dispute goes 
on over which trade union shall represent the dock workers. 
The dispute itself arises out of the attempt to clear the 
waterfront of the corruption and racketeering which have 
been slowly strangling the commerce of the port. Accord- 
ing to the new Democratic Mayor, Mr Wagner, the city 
as a whole is being strangled by the meanness of the state 
authorities. Like his predecessors, he has been trying to 
persuade the Republicans who are in power at the state 
capital to fill the hole in the city’s budget, but they naturally 
have no objection to seeing a Democrat in difficulties. They 
have already approved Governor Dewey’s budget, nicely 
balanced at $1.1 billion, and they are in no mood to upset 
it on Mr Wagner’s behalf. All they offer is advice on how 
to economise—he says this can only be done by denying city 
employees the salary increases which have been given to 
state employees—and perhaps permission to increase some 
city taxes. 

If he is allowed, Mr Wagner is willing to impose higher 
real estate taxes and a corporate income tax—which would 
fall on Republican businessmen. Even so, he would have 
liked an extra $145 million for the city from the state this 
year, and a promise of more to come. This sum very con- 
veniently matches the $143.4 million which, it is argued, 
would be due to New York City if the state distributed its 
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grants fairly. Of the $614 million to be divided this year 
among local authorities, New York City will get only about 
$260 million, although it is responsible for over half of both 
the state’s revenue and the state’s population. A particular 
point is made of the claim that over 40 per cent of the 
state’s schoolchildren live in the city, but that it gets only 
30 per cent of the total allotted by the state for education. 
Most of these arguments have been countered by a special 
state committee on the subject; where inequities are 
undeniable the Republicans blame them on formulae estab- 
lished when the Democrats governed the state. Additional 
state grants to the city would, it is said, mean additional 
state taxes and the Republicans of course prefer to make 
the Democratic Mr Wagner use the unpopular taxing 
authority, on overnight parking of cars, for example, which 
he still has in hand. 

As always, the thread on which these arguments are 
strung is mot economic but political. This is especially 
noticeable this year, when the governorship is to be con- 
tested in November, but, somewhat surprisingly, this has 
made Mr Dewey unusually sympathetic, in word if not in 
deed, to the financial problems of New York City and its 
citizens. For his position in the state has been weakened 
by scandals involving Republicans—the latest is now 
coming out through an inquiry into the management of race 
tracks ; whether or not Mr Dewey himself decides to run 
again, his party will need every vote it can get. 


A Piggy-back in a Poke? 


New York 


I’ is a little surprising to find the head of the teamsters’ 

—or lorry drivers’—union endorsing a scheme by which 
a motor transport firm would bring fully loaded trailers, 
240 to a ship, hundreds of miles up the Atlantic coast by 
sea, without drivers, instead of attaching them to lorries. 
Something of the sort has, however, been done for some 
time on the west coast and on the Hudson and Mississippi 
Rivers ; the union argues that the combination of low- 
cost water transport with the flexibility of door-to-door 
delivery would divert traffic from the railways and mean 
more jobs for lorry drivers in the long run. The rising 
cost of road transport is already reducing the competitive 
advantage of road over rail and it may be further reduced 
if anything substantial comes of the increasing interest 
being taken in another form of integration—lifts for lorries 
not on ships but on railway wagons. These “ piggy-backs,” 
or “ trailers-on-flat-cars (TOFC) ”, although by no means 
universally accepted in the best railway society, have now 
become a major preoccupation of the railways, road trans- 
port companies, trade unions and railway equipment 
manufacturers. 

The basic operation, already tested in a number of 
small-scale demonstrations, is a simple one. Freight is 
collected from the shipper in a lorry-drawn trailer ; the 
entire trailer is backed onto a railway flat-car at the nearest 
railway station and taken for a train ride; and at the 
receiving depot another lorry is waiting to take the trailer, 
intact, to the consignee. By this means, it is claimed, 
the railways gain by the fuller utilisation of equipment, 
and by cutting handling costs ; the road transport com- 
panies save on wear and tear and ever-mounting highway 
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taxes, and avoid the expense of extra crews for long distance 
toad journeys ; the shipper and customer get a faster and 
cheaper service; the general public benefits through a 
reduction of road congestion; and the General Motors 
Corporation can hope not only to bolster the profits of its 
Electro Motive Division by turning out more railway flat- 
cars and terminal equipment, but also, in the long run, to 
sell more automobiles. 

To the railways piggy-backs mean a chance to lure 
back some of the traffic that they have been losing so heavily 
to the roads over the past decade. This could be achieved 
either by encouraging independent highway common 
carriers to use the railway flat-car service, or by extending 
the existing railway collection and delivery services to per- 
form the entire operation from door to door, thus using 
piggy-backs as an offensive weapon against the motor trans- 
port companies rather than to the benefit of both. The 
opponents of piggy-backs within the railway managements 
claim that the introduction of special charges for this type 
of traffic would merely result in the diversion of existing 
rail traffic to piggy-backs, bring down the entire structure 
of railway tariff rates, and offset any gain from the roads. 

This argument is only one of many uncertain features 
about piggy-backs. Another is the legal aspect, particu- 
larly as regards the maintenance of fair competition between 
various forms of transport. Meanwhile the economics of 
piggy-backs have taken a favourable turn with the develop- 
ment by the railway equipment manufacturers of new types 
of flat-car, long enough to load two normal-sized trailers, 
whereas existing flat-cars will only take one. Also envisaged 
are new terminal facilities, and the employment of hydraulic 
lifts to permit trailers to be loaded sideways on flat-cars, 
thus eliminating the tiresome and time-consuming “ circus- 
fashion” end loading which has been necessary so far.. 
Faster-than-normal freight trains made up entirely of piggy- 
backed trailers on flat-cars will probably also be necessary. 
But in any event a major shake up of the railways’ tariff 
structure appears inevitable, and a lower cost of transport 
may well be the result. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Senator George’s proposed constitutional amendment, a 
milder version of Senator Bricker’s attempt to restrict the 
treaty-making powers of the President, has been dug up 
at the last moment after it appeared to have been buried 
for this session, if only by one vote. It is a Democrat, 
Senator Lennon of North Carolina, who has revived the 
issue, in the hopes that the narrow margin can be reversed 
when Senator Bridges, who is known to favour the amend- 
ment, and Senator Symington return from their European 
tour. Senator Symington, who is a possible presidential 
candidate, will have a chance to show his metal: if no 
Senator changes sides, he will have the deciding vote. 


* 


President Eisenhower has appointed a Negro, Mr J. 
Ernest Wilkins, to be Assistant Secretary of Labour in place 
of Mr Spencer Miller, who has resigned. This is believed 
to be the first time that a Negro has been appointed to so 
high a postin the federal government. 
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Greece After Devaluation 


[ is no longer possible to complain that the Greeks take 
| no steps to put their economic house in order. The 
drachma has been devalued by 50 per cent. Almost all 
import restrictions have been removed. An effort has been 
made to bring down production costs by lowering the 
maximum interest rate from 16 to 12 per cent. The formid- 
able task of cutting down the cost of the Civil Service has 
been begun—but by no means finished. The budget has 
been balanced, if only precariously. These steps, which 
have all been taken since Marshal Papagos’s Greek Rally 
was swept into office fifteen months ago, have had a good 
deal of success. 

The devaluation, carried out last April, has produced 
valuable dividends in the shape of higher earnings from 
both visible and invisible exports. During the first eleven 
months of 19§3 the visible adverse balance of trade dropped 
from $210 to $151 million. The value of exports was 
$116.4 million, and that of imports $267.0 million, an 
increase of 9 per cent in exports and a decrease of 1§ per 
cent in imports compared with the same period of 19§2. 
A bumper harvest which made Greece almost self- 
supporting in cereals, contributed towards this improve- 
ment; in 1950 the country had to spend roughly $40 
million on imported cereals. No official figures are yet 
available for invisible exports since the devaluation, but the 
government may not be unduly optimistic in estimating 
that they will increase from $80.6 million in 1952-53 to 
$84 million in 1953-54. After the devaluation, the foreign 
currency which had been held back because of the un- 
favourable rate of exchange poured into the Bank of Greece. 
This will not happen again, but emigrants’ remittances 
have increased considerably and last summer Greece’s still 
infant tourist industry enjoyed something of a boom. 

Internally, the devaluation has certainly led to some 
increase of confidence in the currency. The price of the 
gold sovereign, which in Greece is always a reliable 
barometer of public confidence, rose after devaluation by 
66 per cent to about 300,000 drachmas ; this was not as 
steep a rise as might have been expected, and the sovereign 
was kept at around this price until the end of the year. 
(Since Christmas it has risen again and this has caused 
some uneasiness in Athens ; the Bank of Greece recently 
intervened to bring it back to 312,000 drachmas.) 

The cost of living has risen, but the increase has so far 
been kept within reasonable bounds ; according to the 
Bank of Greece index, by the end of the year it had risen 
by 18.9 per cent from its pre-devaluation level. Wholesale 
prices have gone up by about 30 per cent and retail prices, 
which were controlled by the government, by about 1 5 


per cent. But here there may well be trouble ahead. The 
large stocks of foodstuffs and raw materials which the govern- 
ment had the foresight to lay in before the devaluation, at 
the old prices, will not last for ever. Moreover, apart from 
a temporary cost of living bonus of from 7 to 12 per cent 
of wages and salaries, awarded last July, the government 
managed for the first ten months after devaluation to avoid 
any general increase in wages. Early last month, however, 
it agreed to an increase for the Civil Service of 25 per cent 
for the lower grades and 20 per cent for the middle grades. 
This is bound to be followed by similar increases in indus- 
try, commerce, the banks, and possibly in agriculture as 
well; and a steep rise in prices can hardly be avoided, 
although it may not be equal to the wage increases. Already 
the opposition press is condemning the limited scope of the 
new step ; according to one newspaper, the government’s 
policy is turning it into “ not merely the fellow-traveller, 
but the hod-carrier of Communism.” 

Mr Markezinis, the able Minister of Economic Co-ordi- 
nation, has other important problems to tackle if progress 
towards economic expansion and financial stability is to be 
maintained. He is still committed to an immensely heavy 
defence budget, 40.6 per cent of the total budget. Even if 
Mr Canellopoulos, the Defence Minister, now on a visit 
to Washington, succeeds in wringing more military aid out 
of the Americans—and he can make out a good case for 
it—or even if Marshal Papagos should carry out his threat 
to reduce the size of the army, Greece’s defence budget is 
still likely to remain disproportionately high. Economies 
have been made in the vastly over-blown Civil Service, but 
they are not yet nearly drastic enough. Measures to combat 
the extremely widespread tax evasion have been introduced, 
but like their predecessors they are not yet nearly effective 
enough. Indeed, the whole tax structure needs to be 
reorganised ; at present indirect taxes which fall most 
heavily on the poorer classes account for about three- 
quarters of total tax receipts. 

Above all, Mr Markezinis must somehow find means of 
closing the trade gap and this at a time when American 
aid is being drastically reduced and is scheduled to cease 
altogether in 1956. In 1948-49 Greece received over 
$273 million from the United States, in 1951-52 $150 
million, and in the current year it is only getting $21 
million. It may turn out to be a grave misfortune that 
foreign aid should dwindle just when Greece has at last 
acquired a stable government able to use it to the best 
advantage. Mr Markezinis has drawn up an ambitious 
three- to five-year development plan covering irrigation and 
flood control ; hydro-electric projects ; and the development 
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of basic industries designed among other things to exploit 
Greece’s deposits of bauxite, nickel-bearing iron ores and 
magnesium, and to expand the production of nitrogen 
fertilisers. The total cost of the programme is $235 million, 
of which it is planned that $131 million should be in foreign 
exchange ; but Mr Markezinis estimates that when complete 
it will narrow the trade gap by $90 million annually. 

The trouble, of course, is to find the wherewithal to 
finance this ambitious development plan. Last summer 
Mr Markezinis made a grand tour of the United States, 
Canada and Western Europe in search of foreign currency. 
His visit to London was largeiy a failure. From Washing- 
ton and Ottawa he seems to have secured only a promise 
that a mission from the World Bank should visit Greece. 
But he came away from Paris, Bonn and Rome apparently 
with contracts for the supply of capital equipment on long- 
term credit to the value of $15, $60 and $15 million re- 
spectively. These contracts caused much jubilation in 
Greece, but there now appears to be some danger that Mr 
Markezinis was counting his chickens before they were 
hatched. Last Saturday Mr Markezinis announced that a 
domestic loan for 300,000 million drachmas would be 
floated next June; it will be used to finance long-term 
economic development projects. The government’s best 
bet however is probably a loan from the International 
Bank. But if it is to get this it must do something about 
the foreign debt which has been in default since 1932 and 
now amounts to some $260 million. This no doubt is 
why it has announced its intention of setting up three com- 
mittees to study the matter. 

It is obvious that there is a testing time ahead for the 
Greek government. Even if Mr Markezinis can put his 
development plan into operation and it works out as he 
would wish, it cannot begin to yield dividends until 1956. 
Meanwhile he must work towards closing the trade gap 
and developing Greece’s productive resources as best he 
can. The trouble is—as the ECE’s Survey for 1953 points 
out—that in order to achieve the first aim he may be forced 
to employ a more restrictive monetary policy than is com- 
patible with achieving the second. It is, indeed, hard to see 
how a serious economic—and hence political—crisis can be 
avoided without substantial further foreign aid. 


France’s Worker-Priests 


‘HE dispute between the Catholic Church and ‘its eldest 
daughter over the worker-priests has evoked a strong 
echo even outside the family circle. It is a tribute to the 
importance of the Roman Catholic Church that any dispute 
within it is likely to be scrutinised almost as intensely as a 
quarrel in the Kremlin. The affair of the French worker- 
priests, however, may have been over-dramatised since 
the Vatican’s interference has provoked the resentment 
of the most articulate group among the French Catholics, 
the intellectuals and writers. It is exciting but rash to repre- 
sent these differences as a revival of the old tug of war 
between the Vatican and the Gallican Church and to speak 
of an impending schism. On the other hand, the problem of 
the worker-priests undoubtedly goes to the heart of the 
most vital issue that the Church must face in the twentieth 
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century—its relationship with the labouring masses which 
find themselves outside the pale of Christianity. 

The French experiment, which the Vatican now tries to 
limit within defined narrow frontiers, began some twelve 
years ago when two young abbés published a book describ- 
ing France as a land in need of missionaries to penetrate the 
8 million-strong “ heathen world” of the factories. With 
Cardinal Suhard’s backing a Mission de France was founded 
at Lisieux, soon to be followed by a Mission de Paris. Both 
seminars prepared priests to work and live with the labouring 
classes. The idea behind this venture was the simple one 
that, in order to recover the lost souls of the forgotten men, 
it was necessary to get on terms with them as individuals ; 
the missionary must contrive to become accepted as an equal 
by the dechristianised masses whom he was trying to con- 
vert ; he must cease to be part of a different order, cease to 
be one of “ them.” 

The venture had its risks and among the priests labour- 
ing and living with the workers many have joined in the 
political: struggle of their brethren and a few have defected 
to Communism. This unfortunate example was given pub- 
licity on the occasion of the anti-Ridgway riots in Paris two 
years ago, when among the arrested there were some worker- 
priests. During last year’s strikes, too, in several regions 
priests expressed their solidarity, with the strikers. For 
some time warnings have been pouring into the Vatican that 
the Communist Manifesto was becoming the new gospel of 
the worker-priests ; as early as 1951 French bishops were 
ordered not to increase their numbers. 


Barrier of Mistrust 


The Vatican’s remedy, now obediently if not whole- 
heartedly endorsed by the French hierarchy, was to insist 
that worker-priests must fish for souls with a shorter line ; 
they must work no more than a given number of hours a 
day and no longer be so far removed from their religious 
communities and spiritual supervisors The accent is to be 
on the priest rather than on the worker. The Church 
authorities maintain that this is no more than a matter of 
adjustment in an admittedly difficult situation. On the 
other hand the opponents of the Vatican’s policy argue 
that the new regulations strike at the root of the whole 
experiment since “ visiting” priests will not be able to 
break the barrier of mistrust among the often anticlerical 
masses and without “ naturalisation” they will not even 
get a hearing. Indeed, it is hinted that in forbidding full 
time participation in the workers’ life the Vatican implicitly 
accepts the Marxist premise that one’s outlook is really 
determined by the conditions of life and labour. 

The anxious protests to which the new course has given 
rise in many Catholic quarters are both sincere and moving, 
but a breach within the Church is unlikely. It is not 
yet known how many worker-priests will defy the ulti- 
matum to accept their new status, but for the Roman 
Catholics there is no salvation outside the Church and a 
splinter group has little chance of survival. It is on the 
political stage that the present quarrel may have grave 
repercussions. In the inter-war period the threat of Galli- 
canism came from the nationalist right-wing connected 
with l’Action Francaise. This time the outburst against 
the Vatican was strongest among left-wing Catholic circles. 
True, Dominican intellectuals have expressed their sym- 
pathy and M. Francois Mauriac has written beautiful pages 
of restrained indignation in the undoubtedly respectabie 
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Le Figaro, but the main backing for the worker-priests 
came from the very same groups which are protesting 
against the swing to the right of the Catholic political 
party, the MRP. Both the MRP and the worker-pricst 
movement were born out of the Resistance at a time when 
many thought that the Catholic movement would prove 
the vanguard of social progress. They now accuse the 
Church and its political party of betraying its mission. 

Clearly the Roman Catholic Church, like most bodies, 
has its conservative and its liberal wings and it looks as 
though the conservative traditionalists have gained a point 
or two at the expense of their more progressive and adven- 
turous colleagues. Meanwhile the problem which gave 
rise to all this remains: the problem of offering the very 
poor something more attractive than Communism. While 
it is for the Church to decide the best possible way for it 
to proceed, outsiders have a stake in its success or failure. 
The Abbé Godin, one of the founders of the worker-priest 
movement, proclaimed: “They (the Vatican) are at the 
brakes. We are the engine. The two are needed... .” It 
remains to be seen whether the machine can still move for- 
ward with the newly tightened brakes. 


China’s Agriculture—Il 
Tasks for the Transition 


T HE Chinese government does not hide the fact that in 

the long run it wants to establish large-scale collective 
agriculture side by side with large-scale industry. But 
China is still in the “ transitional ” period, and the relatively 
modest plan of collectivisation is due not only to the fear 
of peasant resistance but also to the immensity of other 
tasks facing the government in the countryside. In the 
immediate future the primary task is to expand agricultural 
production rapidly so as to satisfy the growing needs 
of industry and the urban population ; to extend the area 
under cultivation through irrigation and other forms of 
land reclamation ; to step up the supply of agricultural 
equipment and experts. In the meantime, while the 
ground is thus being prepared for further reforms and 
industrial outlets provided for surplus labour, the Chinese 
rulers hope to control the countryside through taxes and 
through the new state monopoly of the grain trade. 

It is not easy to get a clear picture of agricultural develop- 
ment from the maze of official claims expressed in per- 
centage increases over unspecified prewar years. On the 
whole it would appear that production has now recovered 
its prewar level. Official estimates of total grain produc- 
tion are given in the following table ; last year the crop was 
apparently about the same as in 1952. 


Tora Grain Propuction (Million tons) 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
127 148 158 163 


The rice crop has apparently reached the prewar peak of 
52 million tons, while the wheat harvest has exceeded its 
prewar record of 22 million tons. The biggest achieve- 


ments, however, are claimed for cotton production, which 
is said to have climbed from 400,000 tons in 1947 to 1.3 
million tons in 1952 and 1.5 million tons last year—nearly 
twice as much as before the war. The cultivation of soya 
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has already been revived, but tea and tobacco are still lagging 
behind the prewar levels. Taking these figures at their face 
value the recovery has been remarkable, but demand is also 
growing apace. It has just been announced that already the 
state must provide grain fer 200 million people in the towns 
or grain-deficit areas. The success of the ambitious plans 
of industrialisation will largely depend on a rapid increase 
in the supply of foodstuffs and raw materials. 

The agricultural reform has not solved the problem of 
land hunger and production. Indeed, to the extent that it 
has broken up the large estates, it has proved an obstacle to 
large-scale cultivation. True, there were not as many large 
estates to be divided as in the Soviet Union, which explains 
why the reform was carried out in three phases, on the 
instalment plan, and concluded only at the close of 1952. 
The feature of the reform which was most welcome to the 
poorer peasants was the elimination of rents (the burden 
was estimated at about 25 million tons of grain per annum), 
but in some way or another the government also managed 
to redistribute 47 million hectares of land or nearly half the 
total cultivated area. Yet even the most equalitarian dis- 
tribution of the available land could not cure the hunger, 
since it could provide only a tiny plot of less than one 
hectare for the average Chinese peasant family. True, a 
hectare under rice in China is more valuable than, say. a 
hectare under grain in Canada; but only one quarter of 
the arable land in China is under rice. 


Pharaoh on the Yellow River 


Thus a loose form of co-operation, allowing for the 
communal use of scarce equipment, is judged sufficient by 
the government at this stage. Before passing on to the next 
stage it is necessary to fight with nature for land. Before 
the war the total cultivated area amounted to less than 100 
million hectares, and it is probably not much larger now. 
On the other hand, it is estimated that potential arable 
land is about three times greater. From the very beginning 
the new regime realised that its economic future is linked 
with the conquest of that land, and even before Stalin's 
death the Russians had promised to help in this job. But 
at first a defensive action was needed: dams and canals 
had to be repaired to prevent floods and other natural 
calamities. The biggest project on which work is now 
being carried out is the harnessing of the Hwang-Ho river. 
It was begun in 1950 in Pharaoh-like fashion, with § million 
peasants mobilised for the job ; by the time work is com- 
pleted in 19§§ 2.7 million hectares should be irrigated. In 
this and similar projects the Russians are to provide increas- 
ing numbers of both experts and excavators. 

Land reclamation, the training of agronomists (there are 
now only 7,000 in China as against some 350,000 in the 
Soviet Union), the building of Chinese factories for ferti- 
lisers, tractors and other agricultural equipment—all this 
must take time. Meanwhile, the peasants must be prompted 
to produce more and not antagonised through reckless 
reforms. Even the “kulaks ”—those who have managed 
to hang on to a bigger slice of land than most—are invited 
to join in the drive for higher production. They are 
allowed to hire some additional ground, and the tax norms 
were passed for three years in advance so as not to penalise 
the efficient producer. On the other hand, the kulaks 
obviously pay higher taxes in kind: 30 per cent of their 
total output against an average of 1§ per cent for the 
medium peasants and 5 to 10 per cent for the poorer 
































Iron Hands 


IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS—as in the manufacture 
of most other products—a vast amount of time, money and 
nergy is consumed, simply in moving things from place to 
place. In fact, one of the most important steps that can be 
taken to raise productivity is to ensure that as much as 
possible of this mechanical, unskilled, unsatisfying and 
expensive labour is done by machines—by “materials handling” 
equipment, as it is called. Such equipment not only raises 
productivity but makes a man’s working life easier and 
pleasanter. In I.C.I., mechanisation and materials handling 
have been developed to a stage that compares favourably with 
any heavy industry in the world. At I.C.I.’s limestone 
quarry at Tunstead, for example, electrically driven shovels, 
capable of handling up to § tons at a time, dig the stone blasted 
from the solid rock face and load it into 12-ton diesel lorries. 
These carry the stome in a ‘steady procession to one of the 
finest automatic crushing plants in the world where it is 
mechanically crushed, washed, graded and loaded into railway 
wagons. At mo stage in the process is the stone touched 
by hand. 

In the very different ‘Perspex’ sheet plant at I.C.I.’s Wilton 
Works, the heavy, fragile plate-glass sheets, between which the 
‘Perspex’ sheet is cast, are automatically washed, and dried 
with a blast of air, while the completed “sandwich” of 
‘Perspex’ and glass plates is delicately lifted by rubber suction 
fingers and gently started on its carefully timed journey 
through long, automatic ovens. In every I.C.I. plant, the 
latest fork-trucks, drum-lifters and other machinery for 
making light of heavy work may be seen hard at the job of 
materials handling. Indeed, a recent report of a productivity 
team, recommending a wider application of mechanical 
handling methods, endorses the progressive policy of 1.C.L., 
who for twenty years have been using—and developing—the 
latest equipment in the quest for ever greater productivity. 
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1 litre Saloon 


You’re right ahead with POWER and 
that in the long run contributes most to 
your motoring enjoyment. 


No other 1} litre car gives you the same spirited 
__ performance with such consistent reliability. You're 
right ahead with safe, sure road-holding at speed, 
and incomparable steering. These are part of the Riley tradition. And 
the long, low lines of the luxurious body proclaim to all that this is one 
of England’s outstanding cars. 
For the sheer pleasure of driving, there’s nothing quite like a Riley 
14 litre Saloon—built to give you years of Magnificent Motoring. 


Arrange for a trial run with your nearest Riley Dealer. 


Riley Models are fitted with safety glass all round. 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, §5-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 


ean! - Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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THE NEW ADDITIVE OF PROVED VALUE TO YOUR CAR 


Try the two-tankful test 


Shell with I-C-A prevents pre-ignition and 


ask you to test Shell with I-C-A for yourself 
plug failure caused by engine deposits. 


—at no extra cost. On your second tankful 
@ Thousands of miles of road-testshave proved of Shell with I-C-A—(the second one, 


because I-C-A must have time to work on 
your engine-deposits)—you will notice 
definitely smoother, sweeter running. 


that it gives engines smoother running. 
These results are completely convincing— 
but we do not ask you to accept them. We 
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peasants. In addition to the fiscal system, the control of 
the market is another weapon in the governmental arsenal. 
Until recently 90 per cent of trade in cotton and 60 per 
cent of the grain trade was going through the hands of the 
state. Now trade in grain has become a state monopoly, 
though co-operatives and even private individuals can act 
as its agents. 

Thus for the moment the Chinese Communists seem to 
be proceeding slowly, step by step, towards their ultimate 


kiic 
chew ata time. If their appetite does not grow too quickly 
with the eating, there is no reason why they should not be 
nore successful in their handling of the countryside thar 


their Soviet predecessors, from whose bitter experiences 
they can draw a lesson. 


(Concluded) 


wise course of biting off not much more than they can 


Australian Trade Policy 


FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT 


USTRALIA has now surmounted its payments emer- 
gency of two years ago, when severe import restrictions 
were imposed to check a rapid running down of overseas 
currency reserves. The crisis developed from a tremendous 
rise in imports following the inflationary effects of the 
wool boom which reached its peak in mid-1951. The 
Prime Minister, Mr Menzies, made it clear at the time that 
the restrictions would be eased as the balance of payments 
position improved ; he has made good his promise. 

The latest easing of the cuts, which will allow a rise in 
imports of more than £25 million a year from non-dollar 
countries, means that only a small proportion of essential 
goods will now be subject to quotas or other quantitative 
restrictions. The amazing recovery in Australia’s overseas 
trade is shown by the conversion of a £A378.4 million 
deficit at June 30, 1952, to a surplus of £358.1 a year later 
—an improvement of {736.5 million. Overseas funds now 
stand about £A250 million higher than in 19§2. 

Together with the latest easing of import restrictions, the 
Federal Government has imposed higher tariffs on an 
important group of products—namely, paper and paper 
products, cotton sheeting, motor transmission assemblies, 
and certain tools. It would thus seem to be giving Australian 
importers something through a further relaxation of the 
cuts, but taking it back by restricting the local ‘market for 
some imports by raising tariffs. The Government in its 
apparently contradictory actions, seems to be following a 
policy of protecting domestic industry on the one hand 
and attempting to placate the overseas supplier on the 
other. It must be fully aware that Australia’s prosperity is 
still basically dependent on a healthy export market, which 
would be hard to sustain if import restrictions were con- 
tinued indefinitely, particularly if their raison d’étre had 
disappeared. 

Australian manufacturers are uneasy about the high cost 
economy in which they operate. Through nobody’s particu- 
lar fault, Australia suffered a much more rapid rise in prices 
and costs in the postwar boom than most other countries. 
As a result of the automatic adjustment of wages to retail 
price changes (since suspended by the Arbitration Court), 
Australian wages rose by 153 per cent between 1945 and 








185 


1953 compared with a rise of only 58 per cent in Britain 
over the same period. 

The result is that secondary industry finds it difficult to 
compete against comparable goods imported from Britain 
and other countries unless it is given a substantial measure 
of protection by means of either tariffs, import restrictions, 
or currency devaluation. The Federal Government has had 
no hesitation in choosing the machinery of .the tariff to 
protect Australian manufacturers as long as the present 
disparity in costs continues. The new tariffs were imposed 
as a result of recommendations by the Tariff Board which 
was recently enlarged to cope with the greatly increased 
number of applications by manufacturers for protection. 
The Board’s recommendations are made only after a careful 
and detailed examination of costs and efficiency of the indus- 
tries concerned, with special emphasis given ‘to the effect of 
any changes on the consumer. As governments rarely make 
significant alterations to the tariff without the support of the 
Tariff Board recommendation, there is a reasonable assur- 
ance that changes are not made capriciously. 

Much as Australian manufacturers would have liked the 
import restrictions to continue in their initial severe form, 
the Government knows full well that this might well invite 
reprisals from other countries which might not be prepared 
to engage indefinitely in a one-way trade with Australia. 
This applies particularly to Japan, France and Italy whose 
large-scale: buying of Australian wool in recent years has 
involved them in very large trade deficits. with Australia. 

The Government is aware that Australia cannot continue 
to sell if it does not buy, and that is apparently why it is 
relying on the tariff to protect Australian industries rather 
than employing methods which inevitably irritate other 
countries and provoke reprisals. So far, it must be conceded, 
other countries have accepted Australia’s import restrictions 
with singularly good grace, but the time has come when the 
virtual one-way trade with some of Australia’s very good 
customers must soon come to an end. 

To nothing is the Australian economy more sensitive 
than a fall in wool values. The psychological effect of an 
easier wool market is immediate, and a fall in export income 
is speedily reflected in a restriction of purchasing power, 
lower turnovers and less employment. For this reason alone, 
Australian trade policy will be directed, in the Prime 
Minister’s words, “to putting other countries in a position 
to buy from Australia by increasing purchases of their 

_goods.” This obviously means increased imports, but 
scientific use of the tariff may mean that Australia will be 
able to encourage those imports which will cause minimum 
dislocation to domestic industry. 
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Rice Surplus in Asia 


i the result of high prices, good harvests, and special 
inducements to producers, the world’s output of rice 
has been growing steadily. It is now more than Io per cent 
above the prewar level. Notable success has been achieved 
in those countries which normally import rice, and this 
fact, together with a marked tendency in such countries 
as India, Ceylon, and Japan to substitute wheat products 
for rice in the daily diet, has brought about a sharp fall 
in world trade in this commodity. In the past year this 
tendency has become intensified. In consequence surplus 
stocks have been accumulating, and it has been estimated 
that by July this year they may total 2.8 million tons, more 
than double the stocks held a year ago. In fact the problem 
is hardly less dramatic than the more publicised surplus 
of Both these problems are being examined at the 
present moment by a working party of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO). 

Most of the problems connected with rice—which are 
succinctly analysed in a recent FAO commodity report— 


re localised in the area of South East Asia, where is 


rain 
PTali. 


concentrated the bulk of the world’s output, consumption, 
1 intert yational trade. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that rice should play a vital role not only in the economics, 


also in the politics, of this region. Notwithstanding 
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their common problems, their many joint endeavours such 
as the Colombo Plan, and a large measure of mutual under- 
standing and sympathy, the exporting countries have not 
hesitated to extract their price in full measure from the 
importing nations, in the years when rice was in short 
supply. There has been much criticism in the past of 
Burma’s price policies. 

Now that the supply position has changed the importers 
in their turn driving as hard a bargain as they can. 
ecent months the price of rice has been tumbling. Up 
to September last year Burma’s rice was being sold on 
government-to-government contract at £60 per metric ton. 

in October an agreement was signed with Ceylon 
reduced the 1954 contract price to {£50 per ton, 

vith annual reductions, until 1957, when the price will 
£44 per ton. It has recently been reported that India 
as agreed to take up the balance of Burma’s current 
carry-over stock (estimated at 700,000 metric tons) at a 
price of £48 per ton; but as there is an adjustment for 
settling Burma’s prewar debt, the effective price is actually 
£33 per ton. Other exporters have likewise been forced 
to reduce their prices; perhaps the most interesting is 
the reduction to £47 per ton, from £54 per ton, of rice 
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bought by Ceylon from China under the rice-rubber deal. 
With stocks mounting in the exporting countries and 
domestic production rising in the importing countries, the 
outlook is for still lower prices. 

While the outlook is foreboding for the rice-exporting 
countries, the people of South East Asia in general stand 
to gain by the lower cost of their staple food. The terms 
of trade have dealt many of these countries some heavy 
blows ; it is time there was some compensation. 


Questions about EDC 


From what is said in public discussion of the Treaty for 
a European Defence Community it is clear that its pro- 
visions are not widely known. To analyse the Treaty in 
accurate, brief terms is impossible in a reasonable space. 
The most that can be done is to answer the kind of ques- 
tions that are most frequently asked. Below an attempt is 
made to provide briefly such answers. 

The first section deals with the questions that are asked 
about the EDC in general ; the second deals with questions 
about German participation. It is clearly invidious to 
present the restrictions of the Treaty as affecting only the 
German government and its forces ; for they also affect the 
governments and forces of the five other members. But as 
public discussion dwells far more on the safeguards against 
German resurgence than on the more important European 
purpose of the Treaty, the emphasis has been laid on what 


the Germans cannot do rather than on what the Treaty 
can do. 


The EDC in General 


1. How are the national interests of members maintained ? 
In the Council of Ministers, which decides policy, each 
Minister argues a national case. For the first three years 
one vote is as good as another, and the six ministers have 
to reach unanimous decisions. 
The political assembly can reject the Community’s 
budget, question appointments, and censure the members 


of the policy-making Commission of nine Community 
civil servants. 


2. Can the EDC be modified ? 


Yes. Proposals to this end would be discussed on the 


motion of one government. They would be carried out if 
unanimously agreed. 


3. Is there an appeal against decisions of EDC bodies or 
against the behaviour of members’ governments ? 

Yes. The Council of Ministers co-trols the Com- 
missioners who make and execute policy. A government 
can appeal to the Community Court for a ruling about 
disputes and alleged offences against the Treaty. 


4. What is really supranational about the EDC? . 
The decisions executed by the Commissioners after the 


Ministers have agreed to them. The Commissioners owe 


no allegiance to national governments and are Community 
civil servants. 


5. Is there any democratic control over the Community ? 


Yes. Ministers and Commissioners would be responsible 
to an Assembly which could reject the Budget and make 
recommendations about it. 

6. Where does military integration begin ? 
At the level of the Army Corps. Divisions are recruited, 
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trained and officered on a national basis. All staffs at and 
above Corps level are international. 


7. Can the French withdraw troops for service overseas ? 


Yes. By a request to the Council of Ministers, and with 
the approval of Nato. 


8. Can France maintain forces and arms industries overseas? 


Yes. Moreover, officers and men can be switched from 
EDC forces to national overseas forces and back again. 


9. At what stage do officers become European ? 


At first all senior appointments will be held by officers 
trained in national armies (including the former Wehrmacht). 
But European staff colleges and training schools will gradu- 
ally take over the higher training of officers and NCOs from 
all member countries. General de Larminat estimates that 
40 per cent of the officers in the German contingent in 
EDC will have been trained on a European basis at the 
end of the first three years of the EDC. 


10. Who recetves American military aid ? 

The United States Government has agreed that it will 
be delivered to the EDC Commissioners and not to 
individual governments. 


11. Who prepares the arms programmes ? 
The Commissioners, in consultation with Nato. Their 


object will be to standardise arms, equipment and infrastruc- 
ture. 


12. Who prepares the Budget ? 

The Commissioners, in the first stage, working on the 
same methods of estimated national capacity as Nato now 
uses. 

13. What happens if a member government leaves or tries 
to leave EDC ? 

It is guilty of a breach of treaty and will lose all access 
to supplies, equipment and money, and will lose the benefit 
of guarantees against aggression given by Nato, by Britain, 
France and the United States. Moreover, the United 
Kingdom and United States Governments have declared 
that if any member of the EDC tries to break away they 
will regard this as a threat to their own security. 


14. When EDC forces are properly established can allied 
forces remain in Germany ? 

Yes, they have the right to remain as defence forces. In 
case of a threat to their security or an attempt to subvert 
the constitution of the German Federal Republic the three 
western powers have the right, in consultation with the 
Bonn Government, to declare a state of emergency. 


Restraints on German Rearmament 


1. What is the first step towards creating a German force ? 
When the EDC Treaty comes into force, the Com- 
missioners set up central bodies of European officers, with 
the task of building up European forces. A Central Staff 
of EDC assigns a delegate, who will be a general, to each 
member state. In Western Germany the delegate (a 
German) will raise the national contingent. He will be 
assisted by a group of officers of different nationalities. 


2. What will be the German command ? 

The European general for Germany creates a European 
territorial command in the German region of the EDC- 
Nato area. For 18 months he will supervise recruitment 
of German troops under the supervision of the Com- 
missioners. This means that Herr Blank’s defence office 
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in Bonn will receive EDC directives through the General. ; 


3. When do German troops become formations ? 

As soon as possible after EDC comes into force, a Euro- 
pean troop command is established in the German terri- 
torial region. When German troops have been trained by 
screened re-enlisted officers and NCO’s of the Wehrmacht, 
they are incorporated by decision of the Commissioners 
into German divisions. 

4. What is a German formation ? 

A German division, like a French or Belgian division, is 
the “ basic unit of homogeneous nationality ” on which the 
EDC forces are built. An infantry division (or groupement) 
will consist of: Staff and HQ company ; three infantry 
regiments of three battalions ; one reconnaissance squadron ; 
one tank battalion; one unit of self-propelled artillery. 
Supporting units of ordnance, medical services, provost, and © 
personnel maintenance. 

(The intention of the EDC is that this should be the 
largest number of Germans coming under purely German 
command. ) 

5. How will German forces be armed ? 

With EDC arms allotted by the Commissioners. The 
Commissioners control production, export and import of 
arms. Only they can place contracts with the European 
arms industries. 

6. Will Germany have new weapons ? 

The Commissioners alone authorise and execute technical 
research of a military kind. National production of atomic, 
chemical, biological weapons, as also of long-range missiles 
and influence mines is forbidden in strategically exposed 
areas—i.e., Germany—unless the Council agrees unani- 
mously to the contrary. 

(Note. Articles 106 and 107 of the Treaty forbid the pro- 
duction of decisive weapons of war in Germany and are the 
greatest safeguard in the Treaty.) 

7. Will there be a German Air Force ? 

Yes. There will be basic German air units ef fighters, 
light bombers, reconnaissance and transport aircraft to the 
number of some 200. These units will be incorporated into 
higher formations with a European commander and staff. 


8. Will the Germans have a strategic bomber force ? 
No. Nor will any other EDC member, except by 
unanimous agreement of the Council of Ministers. 


9. How do the German forces fit into Nato forces ? 

All the European defence forces will be under the 
command of SACEUR (Supreme Allied Commanders 
Europe). 

Article 69 says: “ European basic units and their support 
units may be introduced into Nato formations, and con- 
versely the basic Nato units may be introduced into the 
European commands.” This means that American, British 
and Canadian formations, will be mixed up in Nato and 
EDC commands with German troops. Corps and higher 
formations will depend on common, international main- 
tenance units and lines of communication. No division of 
the EDC army would be capable of independent action for 
more than a few days. 

(Note. This is the other main safeguard of the Treaty.) 


10, Will there be a German general staff ? 

No. There will be a German staff under European direc- 
tion for the recruitment and training of German divisions. 
But operational, logistic, intelligence and equipment staff 
duties will be performed by international staffs. 
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Are you 
one of these? 





—it certainly gets the newspapers it 
asks for. Today it is not uncommon for 
people to deplore the lack of taste in 
modern journalism—and yet to be tak- 
ing the very newspaper which (theoret- 
ically) offends them. Such people should 
try the Manchester Guardian. 

Those who profess principles should 
at least seek to exercise them. And to 
change to the Manchester Guardian 
means no sacrifice, no giving up of any- 
thing. Rather is it a gaining. 

A month or two of the Manchester 
Guardian will cure the taste for anything 
but good taste. You will come to find 
that the Manchester Guardian has a 
charm and a wit of its own. You will 
come to admire its keen, clean writing 
and reporting. You will be proud to be 
seen reading and enjoying a newspaper 
which contrives always to be good, never 
to be dull. | 


If you have any difficulty in getting ‘your Manchester 
Guardian regularly, please write to : The Manchester 
Guardian, Manchester. 
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The quest for know-how 


NO.1 INA The Simon companies 
SERIES ON serve many key industries 
RESEARCH & in Britain and abroad, and 
DEVELOPMENT contribute substantially to 


Britain’s engineering 


exports. Selling their experience and skill in competition 
with every industrial nation in the world, their success 
depends largely on first-class know-how in many diverse 
technical fields. In the unceasing quest for knowledge—for 
better processes and better designs—the Simon Engineering 
Group has immensely expanded not only its own resources 
for applied research but also its intimate contacts with new 
and developing technology in other countries. The only 
know-how worth selling is the best there is. 


coal washeries « coke ovens * power stations * heavy chemical 
and gasworks plants - metallurgical plants - materials 
handling plants - industrial gears - flour and provender mills- 
and many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
THOS, ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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Electronic Abacus 


PINION is for the moment divided on the 

place of electronic calculating methods in ordinary 
business. A year or so ago, a suggestion that one of 
those thinking robots, the electronic brains, should be 
put to tasks so mundane.as the counting of pounds, 
shillings and pennies for a weekly wage packet would 
have been greeted with general scepticism. Now that 
it has actually happened, preconceived opinions about 
the type of machine suitable for office and accounting 
work have received a severe jolt. For the past month, 
the wages of the bakery staff of J. Lyons, Ltd., and 
a good many routine office calculations besides, have 
been worked out on a full-sized electronic computor 
at Cadby Hall. To Lyons, the introduction of electronic 
computing on this singularly practical scale appeared 
the logical step to take if the company’s accounting 
methods were to be kept streamlined and up-to-date. 
As other specialists in business methods did not see 
eye to eye with Lyons on this matter at the time, the 
company was driven to designing and building its own 
computor. 

Is this the first step in an accounting revolution or 
merely an interesting and expensive experiment ? 
There are those who do not believe in the desirability 
of introducing anything as esoteric.as electronics into 
business routine at all. Others believe that there is 
a limited field for electronic methods, provided that 
they fit into, and do not disrupt, established business 
systems. But there is a third group—of which Lyons 
is one—who consider that a major revolution in office 
methods may be possible. This revolution would 
involve scrapping the greater part of the established 
punch card calculating routine and substituting a single 
“electronic office” where the giant computor would 
perform internally all the calculations needed for a 
whole series of book-keeping operations, printing the 


final answer in and on whatever form was: required. 

The advantages that the computor has to offer are 
two ; speed and some measure of intelligence. It is 
speed on a scale that baffles the imagination, where 
units are counted in millionths of a second and pulses 
travel through the labyrinthine circuits at the speed of 
light. As for the computor’s intelligence, it can discri- 
minate so that the same routine is not blindly followed 
on every figure that enters the machine. The co- 
ordinating sections of the computor will test one pattern 
of impulses against another, to decide what kind of 
operation needs to be carried out on any given piece 
of data. Combine this sense of discrimination with 
speed of operation, and it becomes dpparent that the 
computor can store and can handle large numbers of 
separate items and can carry out when it becomes 
necessary any number of different operations upon them, 
without the need for any intervention by the operator. 


- 


* 


Any business handling large numbers of figures 
would find such capabilities attractive. Electronic 
computors were essential for the development of atomic 
physics and are rapidly becoming a necessity for aircraft 
and missile development. Might they not also have a 
valuable, if less spectacular, contribution to make to 
improving business efficiency? Lyons has 33,000 
employees, and when their weekly wage packets are 
made up, 20 different items have to be added or 
deducted before the net pay can be determined in 
numbers of notes and coins to be handed over. In 
addition, the company wants running totals of the 
amounts of coin needed, the number of insurance 
stamps, and of each of the 20 items that go to decide 
net pay. This can be done, step by step, on ordinary 
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office machinery—or it can be done in one step by 
the computor. That is the real difference between 
mechanical and electronic accounting. To put a com- 
putor to work of this kind may seem to some minds 
a gross under-employment of its capabilities. So it is ; 
but the operation, handling a single wage every second 
instead of one every eight minutes by existing methods, 
represents a significant saving in time, in staff and in 
office space. 

To save time and labour is always worth while. But 
what may be more important in the long run is the 
prospect of doing calculations on electronic computors 
that would simply not be possible by normal methods 
because of the time that they would take. This has 
opened up fresh fields in science ; it may conceivably 
do the same in business. Lyons, for example, has 230 
teashops carrying a wide range of perishable stocks. 
If stock control and ordering for these teashops is 
handled by the computor, it should be possible to have 
a much more accurate idea of the stocks carried and 
needed at any given moment, and the waste that is at 
present unavoidable could be cut down. Taken over 
a really wide field, it is possible, using a computor, to 
draw up a comparative analysis of the cost of producing 
individual items using different combinations of 
designs, of quantities and types of materials used, and 
of the methods followed. A final choice from a number 
of possible combinations is at present too often made by 
judgment or even guesswork because of the sheer size 
of the calculations involved in doing it any other way. 

Many businesses, the banks among them, handle vast 
quantities of figures. It would be possible to handle 
all the account-posting operations of the banks by com- 
putors, which are.quite capable of holding details of 
individual accounts in their memory stores and operat- 
ing on them as required. Insurance companies handling 
large numbers of. premiums and, in the United States, 
even national magazine companies with an impressive 
total of subscriptions, are considering the possibility of 
installing computors to handle their calculations. 
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American mail order companies dealing with excepti \n- 
ally heavy seasonal peaks handle the extra volume of 
ordering, stock control and mailing on a computor, and 
one airline booking system is run in this fashion, givin 
an instantaneous check on the number of seats sold «1 
seats available on any given flight. 

For practical business purposes, it can be assume 
that there is no limit to the computors’ appetite {or 
work ; half a day should be sufficient to handle Lyons’ 
entire payroll for the week. But there is this drawbac: 
a full-sized computor contains 4,000 to 5,000 valves 
and thousands of other small electronic componeiis. 
Although there are no moving parts to go wrong, ‘he 
law of averages seems to dictate that some of the myriad 
components will occasionally fail, and scientists who 
work regularly on computors rely on the machine bein 
available for at best only 80 per cent of its theoretical 
working time. Repairs are usually quick and easy, but 
it becomes obvious that should there be a major bre:k- 
down, business routine could be thrown into chaos 
since by no stretch of imagination could the staff make 
up for the work lost on the computor. This is no! a 
serious handicap where the computor is engaged on 
research, or on special jobs such as cost or morta'ity 
analysis. But it may mean that a minimum of ‘wo 
computors would have to be installed before essential 
routine functions such as account-posting or wa 
calculations could be entrusted to these techniques. 
This raises the question of cost. Ferranti Ltd., the prin- 
cipal suppliers of computors in this country, puts the 
installed cost of a full-scale computor at close on 
£100,000. Office machinery costs are high, but there 
are not many cases when they will run to as much as 
£200,000 for an installation. 

Computor developments are being followed with 
interest and with some understandable apprehension 
by the companies that now supply the bulk of the 
business machines in use. If Lyons’ example were ‘0 
be followed widely, a big section of their market would 
be cut from beneath them. Their answer has been to 
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The Computor’s Method 


A computor “reads” from tele-tape or punch card, on 
which the information that it needs has been coded. The 
code marks are turned into electronic pulses. The pulses are 
held, like greyhounds in the traps, and let out, one by one, 
into a circuit. The position allotted to each pulse in the circuit 
signifies the digit it represents. This is the first step. 


The co-ordinating unit of the computor controls a vast 
series of valve-operated “‘ gates ’’ at the entrance and exit to 
each operating circuit. These gates are normally shut. When 
the track is clear, the contents of the circuit are released through 
a ‘‘ gate ’’ into the memory store. The memory used by the 
Lyons computor is a tube filled with mercury (there are many 
other types). The pulses travel down it as ripples moving with 
the speed of sound. This is the second step. The memory is 
full of these captive patterns of pulses travelling round and round. 
The patterns, each representing a number, stay in the store 
until they are needed. When a number is needed from the 
store, the co-ordinating unit opens a gate as the number comes 
round, and it is released into the calculating section of the 
computor. This is the third step. 





Each pattern of pulses is let into the calculating section throug! 
a separate gate. The calculating section contains a series of 
circuits for the different arithmetical procedures, adding, 
multiplying, etc. The calculation is broken down into thousands 
of small operations in which the individual pulse patterns are 
fed through the gates from their respective sources into, say, 
the adding section where they are “* mixed "’ and the patterns 
re-arranged, to give the sum of the two numbers. These 
Operations are going on continuously all through the calculating 
unit at tremendous speed, with the co-ordinator holding 
numbers in the calculating section for further operations, 
selecting fresh numbers from the store, and sending back those 


not needed until a later stage. These operations make up the 
fourth step. 


The elements of the finished sum come out of the calculating 
section into an exit where the pulse patterns-are held in much 
the same way as they were at the start of the process. When 
the calculation is completed, they go out through the last gate 


where the pulses are printed or cut into fresh cards in the 
normal fashion, 
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produce a poor man’s computor, a machine that calcu- 
lates electronically, but has neither the ability to store 
data nor the power to plan its own operations that are 
peculiar to a full-sized electronic brain. These less 
ambitious machines have their place in office routine, 
pecially when the calculations involve sterling. The 
iosyncrasies of British currency make calculations, 
ried out mechanically, slow and difficult, and they 

ld up the other high-speed machines in a modern 
‘fice. Electronics eliminate the bottleneck. Both 
ternational Business Machines and Powers-Samas 
had some success in selling these calculators. 

yd’s underwriters and Coventry City Council will 

h use the IBM machine ; Sainsbury, and several 
‘or manufacturers are using Powers-Samas. In the 

\i machine each new set of instructions is fed into the 
hine on punch cards before the work starts ; in the 
vers’ machine, the instructions are provided in the 

n of pre-set circuits and the operator switches from 

to another. Their cost works out at between {100- 

a month for rental or £6,000 for outright purchase. 

se calculators are typical of the one-machine-one- 
principle on which office mechanisation has so far 
ceeded, and it is a principle that some ‘consider 
lly unsuited to electronic techniques. The business 
hine companies argue from their long experience 
the market that more complicated and versatile 
omputors are unnecessary unless the most abstruse 
entific calculations are involved, and they offer instead 
-or will shortly offer—calculators that can be given 
hxed but limited programme to follow, on the lines 
the wage calculations now being done at Lyons. 
If necessary, the work can be put through the calculator 
more than once, and there will still be an impressive 
ving in time. But these limited programme machines 

| cost in the region of £25,000, and computor 
engineers do not believe that machines incapable of 
oing more than the one job will be worth that expense. 
"he exciting feature of an electronic office is its flexi- 
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bility ; the computor is an all-purpose machine that can 
switch from one type of work to another in the time in 


_which it takes to erase the pulses of the old job from 


its memory. It will do all the work of a business, its 
scientific calculations, its routine office accounting, and 
its Occasional costing analyses as each comes round, and 
it will take in its stride all the awkward exceptions that 
crop up in every batch of routine calculations. These 
are the arguments that led Lyons to opt for a full-sized 
computor, and experience during four years of often 
difficult experiment has not disproved them. 

If Lyons’ enthusiasm for the electronic office should 
prove infectious, a number of new names will enter 
the office machine business. Ferranti Ltd., has already 
sold eight computors to universities, the Government 
and industry, and plans to open a computor centre in 
London before the end*of the year where the system 
can be demonstrated and computor time hired. English 
Electric Ltd. is putting into production a computor 
based on a design of the National Physical Laboratory. 
The National Research Development Corporation is 
sponsoring the smaller Elliot computor, British Tabulat- 
ing Machine Company has plans for building a really 
small model. And, apart from this, it is not too 
difficult a task for a company to build its own com- 
putor. Finally, there is Lyons’ own Leo—* Lyons 
Slectronic Office.” This has the distinction of being 
the only one of the lot specifically planned for office 
use, where information has to be fed in and out at 
higher speeds than in the laboratories. Lyons’ possible 
willingness to supply versions of Leo to interested 
customers introduces competition from a totally 
unexpected source. It has a precedent in the introduc- 
tion of the Powers punch card system into this country 
by the Prudential, and the subsequent creation of 
Powers-Samas to make the machines. The eléctronic 
office might mean a revolution in methods just as 
remarkable, and a great deal more violent, than that 
which followed the Prudential’s experiment. 


Ramp or Mouldy Turnip? 


H ELPED by the “ guillotine,” the rent sections of 
the Housing Repairs and Rents Bill are now 
passing through the committee stage in the Commons. 

ndlords can perhaps expect that by the summer they 
vill have a possible right to their first rent increase for 
145 years. “The landlords,” said Mr Bevan, “ are 
being offered a mouldy turnip.” But he struck his more 
‘amiliar form later: “ This is a landlords’ ramp.” 

ither charge is correct, yet each has some incon- 
venient resemblance to the truth. The bill gives the 
‘andlords far less than they had hoped for—they will 
nave nothing approaching the same freedom to fix 
charges that most other sections of the community now 
enjoy. And it will create a great many hard cases; if 
its provisions are fitted to any group of properties, the 
results bristle with anomalies. Therefore a group of 








back-bench MPs is trying, in the Committee stage in the 
Commons, for amendments which will iron those 
anomalies out in the property owners’ favour. But even 
as the bill now stands, many property companies will 
be able to add substantially to their rent rolls, and the 
lot of the property shareholder will be more reasonable 
than for many years past. Moreover, the bill will not 
pass as first drafted; some of the clauses to which 
property owners objected most strongly are being 
amended. 

In the last year or two, the need for a drastic overhaul 
of rents on residential property has been increasingly 
admitted by both parties, though that will not make 
Mr Macmillan wildly popular for doing it. Many 
houses have been under control for nearly 40 years, save 
between 1920 and 1923. -Since 1939, there has been 
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no adjustment, apart from payment for structural 
improvements and the right to pass on rate increases, 
and nearly all the landlord’s costs have been rising 
against him. When he provides services, such as hot 
water, his predicament has been worse. To be rigidly 
controlled in an economy where other people are free 
is oppressive, and property owners have reacted to 
restraint in four ways : 

(1) They have sold residential properties and reinvested in 

business properties that are uncontrolled. 


(2) They have left building for letting to the Councils who 


1g 
Té 


have applied subsidies, and alone were allowed to 
increase, rents. 
(3) They have been unable to maintain houses and-about 
~ 200,000 a year have fallen out of repair and use. These 


may have been the worst houses of which the country 
is well rid. But a Government which got 300,000 
houses built in a year has really added only 100,000 to 
the net supply. 

(4) Many made private bargains under which tenants agreed 
to contribute towards the increased cost of services. 
Such agreements are not enforceable at law, but good 
tenants have often been willing to keep to them. 


Having decided to act, the Minister had two obvious 
choices. A dash for liberty was one possibility, for 
housing is no longer wholly a sellers’ market but the 
idea found no favour because the shortage of properties 
for letting is still marked and tenants might have been 
put at the landlord’s mercy. AQ straight percentage 
increase in rents and maintenance of control at the new 
level was another possibility and it would have been 
acceptable to most landlords ; in Scotland that, with 
slight qualifications, is what the landlord is to get. For 
England Mr Macmillan has adopted neither ; he has 
devised an ingenious obstacle race, designed to prevent 
any increase on certain houses and flats which are con- 
sidered already adequately priced. Landlords of the 
other properties are to be enticed to spend money on 
them by the bait of a rent increase if they do so. 

Some landlords will also gain a service increase as 
well as the repairs increase. Any existing bargain, 
under which the tenant makes a contribution towards 
an increase, receives the blessing of the law. Where 
there is no such private bargain, the owner may apply 
to the rent tribunal for an increase to meet the rise in 
costs since 1939. Landlords fear that the tribunals— 
who could hardly be accused of bias in favour of land- 
lords—miay not find it easy to fix the just increase ; quite 
a specialised line has developed in beating landlords 
down at tribunal hearings, and an unsuccessful applica- 
tion im respect of one property might have adverse 
effects on a number of others. A loophole also exists 
because nothing yet in the bill fixes the method by 
which the cost of services—for example, a lift—is to be 
apportioned between flats in the same building. Then 
there is doubt whether the bill covers services tradi- 
tionally given but not specifically covenanted in the 
lease—for example, the maintenance of a garden 
attached to a block of flats. 

It is on the repairs increase that the worst confusion 
arises. The bill aims to encourage the landlord to spend 
money on the property to the tenant’s advantage, and to 
reward in moderation the landlord who has done so. 
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The example shows the intricate calculation, based op 
three sets of figures—a qualifying repairs expenditure, 
a permissible rent increase and a ceiling limit. All are 
based on schedules of gross annual values and statutory 
repairs deductions laid down in the bill. Disparities of 
valuation between rating authorities are notorious, and 
this method cannot possibly provide uniformity of treat. 
ment between different areas. Yet no subsequent : iting 


co 


Under Sections 18 to 44 and Schedule 2 of | 


Housing Repairs and Rent Bill, a landlord 
increase the rent of a Controlled dwelling: 


(a) Repairs increase for a dwelling house in g 
repair : the landlord must spend on the dwelli: 
either three times the statutory repairs ded 
tion from the gross rating valuation in the 
months preceding the rent increase or m 
have spent six times the repairs deduction 
three years out of the four ending two mont 
after the Act passes. 

If he qualifies he may increase the annual ren 
by twice the statutory repairs deduction. 

But the increase may not raise the rent, exclu- 
sive of rates and services, above twice the gross 
annual value. 

(b) Services increase: if the rent contains any 
element for services rendered by the landlord t& 
the tenant, he may apply to the rent tribunal for 
an increase to cover the increased cost compared 
with 1939. 


Example: Block of 24 flats with hot water, partial 
heating, and lift, let at an average annual rent of {260 
(including 1939 level rates): 
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£ 

BOOP emt Jets SOUS on.iscccclsivceec ese. 4,623 
1999 Cost, Of SERVICES ...556.0....i00.0000 1,041 
1939 rent less rates and services ...... 3,582 
Qualifying repairs expenditure (3 year 

option: statutory repairs deduc- 

CO 6 ie i ta ae 3,258 
Actual repairs expenditure (three years 

to Mine, WS) Fi. 6053-50. .. 4,668 


Therefore the qualification has been satisfied. 
Maximum possible rent increase 
(statutory repairs deduction x 2) 1,086 
Rent increase “ stopper ” (gross annual 
WN RD oho ca case ae 4,654 
Permissible increase (difference 


between 1939 rent less rates and 
services and “ stopper”) ............... 1,072 


This is 23 per cent of 1939 rent less rates on these 
flats. In addition the landlord may apply to the tribunal 
for an increase to meet the difference between his 1939 
cost of services (£1,041) and their present cost. 


revaluation—if and when that happens—will change 
increases made on the basis of the existing valuations. 
For the landlord there are two problems. Can be 
fulfil the qualifying expenditure ? And will the ceiling 
frustrate the rent increase ? The repairs expenditur¢ 
clause contains latitude in point of time. The landlord 
could, if he wished, build up the qualifying expenditure 
at any time by slapping on unnecessary coat after un- 
necessary coat of paint and then notify the tenant of 4 
rent increase. Such actions would not improve his 
relations with his tenants: good landlords will not ty 
it and may therefore lose the opportunity of raising rents. 
But the Government amendment allowing the qualify- 
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ng expenditure to be spread over a choice of three out 
‘ the last four years instead of only over three years, 
duces the number of such exclusions. 
This amendment is reasonable, though it may still 
jeave out certain types of property such as stone build- 
vs that are expensive to build but do not call for 
intenance expenditure sufficient to qualify. The fact 
t modern tenancies usually leave the landlord only 
e outside repairs to do has now been recognised ; the 
| is being amended so that where there is no specific 
ovision to the contrary the landlord is to be regarded 
responsible for two thirds of the repairs and the 
ant for one third, the rent increase being abated 
cordingly. 
A large number of houses will be excluded or partly 
cluded from rent increase by the gross annual value 
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increase despite the change in values since 1939. That 
at least will be the usual result, while rents on pre- 
1914 dwellings will generally be raised. Most flat 
rentals which include services will also qualify. Pro- 
perty owners will fight against the “ stopper ” as far as 
they can. An attempt will be made to get it raised to 
25 times the gross annual value, but the chances are 
that the Government will make no concession, except 
probably on properties with the very low rating valua- 
tion of less than £16 a year. 

The bill is likely to contain many imperfections when 
it becomes law. There is the issue of divided authority : 
the rent tribunal is the ultimate appeal for a services 
increase, the County Court for a repairs increase. There 
are the anomalies which will result in some good land- 
lords getting less than they should while some owners 
of antiquated pro- 
perty will do well. 
There is, above all, 
the failure to ‘go 


a quite far enough to 


‘ w a Earned . 
Company ae & © i = | ;S a on on Stock | Price Yield encourage p rivate 
« © © = i S| Ord. | Ord. | : 
S| Bi s| 3 | $ Riana Eagle | enterprise to under- 
ireigoie«#ls § take any appreciable 
— 7 : amount of building 
ey” % % eae ae : 
e Prop, «0 sts Apl. 53] 324 | 110 | 140 | 31 | 586 | 25 | 11-4) 12-5] Is. 6\8 6 8 for letting. 
s & Gen Dec, °52 ... 11,181 (1,759 13,706 103 | 60-75} 5-4 5-0} £100 104xd 416 2 7 ; 
City & West End Mar. 53} 271 | 293 | 530 | 685*| 786*| 20 | .7-8| 8-0| £1 | 22/3;7 310 With all those 
ght Estates .. | Mar. 53] 376 | 170 | 132 | 345 | 257 | 95 | mil | nil | £1 | 3/6) nil 
London Props. | Mar. 53] 117 | 220 | 330 |°139*| 712*| 35 | 5-2/| 5-O| £1 | 16/3\/6 3 1 shortcomings it 
End Dwellings. | Dec. "52] ... | 50 | 339] 410 128 | 90 | 6-1) 5-0| £10 | 9 |511 1] remains the fact that 
Guildhall Property .. | June '53] 228 | 260 | 153 | 415 | 134 | 30-35] 2-2/ nil | 5s | 1/3| oi 
keth Estates .... | Feb. °53] ... | 250 | 250 585 | 16 | -mit | nil | 10s. | 4/-| ail apart from a few 
Indus. Dws....... | June *53 ove ae 5 ‘ £100 a A 5 if 2 groups who did their 
ore PEL,O79 | 0 | 5-4) 5-04] £1 | 17, ot ; 
| w | 500 nae ed) eed building just before 
As ass, (GOI, | | j 
n & Westcliff.. | Sept. 52] 492 | 250 | 180 1,209 95 | 2-4| 40] £1 | 14/6/510 4 1939, property 
lon. County Frhold.. | Mar. ’5314,943 | 821 |2,479 |2,686 |8,.246| 62 | 14-6 | 11-25 10s. | 28/9/ 418 7 h 
Lon. Ibourers-Dw.. | Dec. 52] 301 | ... | 270 | 481 | 173 | 99 | 6-0t 4-5t £1 | 15/-)}6 0 0 Owners are on te 
A . Asso. for Imp. | | j i - 
vellings .....-. | Mar. 53) 34] ... | 192 | 218 | 33 | 200 | 6-4.| 4-0| 4100) 68 |517 8} SYS of a real improve 
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( Property Trust | Sept. 52] 973 350 350 1,762 7 : 4 J/— 
Raglan Property.... | Mar. 53} ... | 100 | 200 613 | 98 | 13-8} 10-0| Is. | 1/1035 6 8 pects. The Govern- 
Victory Real Estate . | Mar. ’53] 278 | -- | 126 | 458 85 60 8-4 7:0 | Is. | 1/0) | 6 14 5 ment’s intention was 
* Revalued. ¢ Based on 1953 preliminary figures. to offer English pro- 
perty owners the 
ceiling or “ stopper.” A glance at the expectations of approximate equivalent of the Scottish 40 per cent 


a few landlords shows how capriciously the result can 
vary between no increase and a 40 per cent rise. A 
sample of 1,450 middle class and artisan dwellings 
owned by five different landlords and built in greater 
London between the wars shows only two houses and 
32 flats out of the whole list qualifying for increase. 
On another estate belonging to one of the big groups 
there are 1,246 adjoining and similar flats of which 506 
qualify for rent increases of between 33 per cent and 
{0 per cent, while 684 attract no increase. 

The connection between twice the gross rateable 
value and a fair rent is not easy to see. Scottish land- 
ords have been spared from it because the Scottish local 
taxation system does not provide the Scottish 
office with such a convenient yardstick. It is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that the “ stopper” has been 
put in for the express purpose of preventing the well 
piiced house built in the thirties from paying any rent 





increase. Owing to the “stopper,” the offer is less 
favourable than that, but the increase will be material. 
It will not lead to reckless dividend distributions by 
any of the responsible companies. Some of them need 
to revalue their properties nearer to present levels. Most 
of them ought to absorb much of the extra revenue in 
higher amortisation or replacement provisions. But 
moderate dividend increases have started and may con- 
tinue. The accompanying table lists some of the com- 
panies in the field to illustrate the points for which 
investors will now be looking. For the first time since 
the war possession of a high proportion of rent- 
controlled residential properties becomes something of 
an attraction. Flats with services offer more scope than 
dwellings without and, within reason, the older the 
properties the more reasonable is the improvement in 
prospect. 


Glasgow Oversteps the Mark 


NVESTMENT markets have paused as they often do in the 
] weeks before the budget. Often when they pause they 
also sag slowly downwards ; this time they have not done 
so. Here and there in the industrial section there has been 
a little easing, but both ends of the markets’ extended line 
re most firmly held by a strong gilt-edged market on one 
hand and a strong gold share market on the other. Tin 
mines, following the sharp rise in the metal and the co- 
operative statement of the American attitude to the regula- 
tion scheme provide an additional point of support. The 
market is by no means fool-proof for the non-professional 
investor, but the appearance is still that of a bull market 
pausing after a sharp advance. The reaction from the recent 
high points has been notably small. The Finencial 
Times index of Government securities is less than a point 
below its recent high point of 101.14 in November last 
year. The Industrial index is five points below its recent 
peak of 140.2 a month ago, and the index of developing 
gold mines about three points below its highest point of 
112.93 touched last week. 


Demand for the sort of investments which appeal to 
pension funds (but not for all the wares in which the stock 
exchange trades) still seems far from satisfied. This, 
together with the re-investment, partly on account of banks 
and money market houses, of over £72 million resulting 
from the repayment of the unconverted portion of the 
National War Bonds, 1952-54, provides the background of 
strength for the gilt-edged market and for good industrial 
prior charges. Of these the £30 million ICI issue of 4} per 
cent loan stock 1972-74 at par is one. Application forms 
have now been posted to shareholders and lists close on 
March 24th. Only 10 per cent is payable on application. 


The institutions are still ready to buy. They have bought 
heavily the 2} per cent serial Funding stock 1957 ; they 
have also bought long dated gilt-edged while the small issue 
of £2 million 4} per cent New South Wales Electricity 
Commission stock 1966-68 was heavily oversubscribed. 
But they are not reckless buyers. It was obvious 
that in trying to cut below the 4 per cent coupon rate the 
City of Glasgow’s advisers were taking a risk. The risk 
proved too great for the market and of the £5 million 
3; per cent stock 1971-73 offered at £98, 65 per cent was 
left with the underwriters. Dealings started on Thursday 
at a fractional discount. It says much for the underlying 
strength of the market that the general level of gilt-edged 
prices was not pulled down. 


Puzzle in Commodities 


NE of the many puzzling features of the Am 
O recession is that commodity prices as a who! 
been rising in the last three months. Since the beg 
of December The Economist commodity price in 
has moved up from 92.1 to 97.3 (19§52=100). The 
in cocoa, coffee and tea is largely responsible for this 
ment, but the general trend is also firm. Copper 
in London have recovered steadily, and tin, after 
months of stability, has bounded upwards. Cotton 
have climbed quite sharply, and the fall in wool pri 


COMMODITY PRICE INDICATOR 
Index Number: 1952 = 100 


Mid -month 
Averages 


WEEKLY FIGURES 


Nov Dec Jon Feb 
<—~~ 1953 —— 1954 ——— 


been very moderate. Wheat has lost some ground but « 
is steady. Prices of lead and zinc, which suffered most 
from the fall in American activity, have rallied in the last 
two weeks. Rubber remains depressed, but sugar i 
reasonably firm while the weakness in copra, jute and 
sisal has occurred only recently. The strength of certain 
commodities is admittedly somewhat artificial. The huge 
surpluses of wheat and cotton are being countered by the 
American support operations. The surplus of tin ‘ stil 
being absorbed into the American strategic stock, and the 
jump in price reflects the hope that the tin agreeme! will 
now come into force. Copper would certainly be in surplus 
if the large Chilean stocks were to come on to the murket. 
Just why commodities have not reacted to the 1) pet 
cent drop in American industrial activity is somethi g % 
a mystery. There is a strong presumption that Am “1:24 
imports of commodities have been falling in the las’ 'ew 
months, but recent figures are too incomplete to be ar. 25!¢ 
guide. Whatever the extent of the fall, it may have °c? 
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rtially offset by an increase in demand from Western 
rope, where industrial activity appears still to be reviving. 
reover, it may be that after the steep decline in com- 
dity prices from their Korean peaks, prices and stocks 
vy are rather low in relation to the general level of world 
roduction. And the shadow of recession has for many 
ths encouraged consumers everywhere to buy only 
cir minimum needs, so that although the volume of pur- 
ises is small, it is at least steady, and has helped to main- 
market prices, particularly for spot supplies. The 
ting time now seems to be approaching, and it may be 
enificant that American production of non-ferrous metals 
being restricted still further. 





an 


Risks in South America 


O British business can be more widely experienced in 
N the difficulties that encumber trade with Latin 
America than the Bank of London and South America. It 
suffers in all South American countries. Shareholders must 
remember those difficulties when they consider the mere 
maintenance of the 6 per cent dividend. The payment is 
| more than twice covered by the disclosed profit, despite a 
| decline from £361,094 in 1952 to £341,778 in 1953. But the 
disclosed profit is not a fully repatriated profit in sterling. 
| Part of it is a currency profit which “is still awaiting 

remittance ”—particularly in Argentina from which country 

| the bank has had no remittance of earnings since mid-1951. 

| Fortunately the latitude granted to banks in presenting their 

| figures has enabled the board to make full provision for 

| lepreciation of capital employed abroad before arriving at 

‘he profit. Shareholders also have the chairman’s assurance 

| hat their patience is appreciated but a cautious dividend 

policy is essential “until the present difficulties and 
| certainties are ended.” , 

A wide section of the business public will study Sir 

| F rancis Glyn’s comments on trade with Latin America. 

hey will find no facile suggestion that the difficulties and 

uncertainties are ending though there is progress of a kind 

Y in the full remittance of profits from Brazil at depreciated 

exchange rates. On the contrary the chairman records: 

“Tt will not be surprising if the British merchant and trader 


alze with long standing connections in this region (South 
nost America) now look to the future with some misgiving.” He 
last reports that in Argentina, which is far the most important 
"1 potentially of the South American markets, imports from the 
and United Kingdom in the first half of 1953 were only 181 
tain million pesos compared with 432 million pesos from 
juge Germany and 430 million from the United States. Argentina 
the also is a country that enjoyed marked economic recovery 
still last year, which makes the continued refusal of the 
- Argentine authorities to allow any remittance of profits all 
wil the more reprehensible. 

pius Traders must be considering two questions: Is it worth 
ket. while to try to give longer credits to match what the French 
pet and the Germans are said to have done even though Germany 


g oi 100 has suffered credit losses in so doing. And should any 
response be made to the effort of several South American 
rew countries to encourage fresh investment by foreign under- 
nr \akings now that they promise treatment quite unlike that 
n under which earlier investors still suffer? Sir Francis Glyn 
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helps with the answer to both questions. Against the back- 
ground that French and German credits to some South 
American countries extend up to § years, he cautiously 
approves longer British credits. He suggests that machinery 
should be found for financial assistance to credit worthy im- 
porting countries for from 2 to 7 years, from the normal 
credit market. He does not state what the present British 
limit is, but it is understood in the City that credits up to 
3 years have been given and that some longer propositions 
are being considered. On the question of fresh investment 
Sir Francis gives a clear warning: the intending investor 
cannot fail to have noticed “the treatment of existing 
investments in many countries, and the many delays and 
administrative limitations, often arbitrarily imposed, to say 
nothing of the sudden depreciation of currencies that so often 
intervene.” 


Exports Down in February 


RITISH exports last month fell in real terms, not 

merely because February had 24 working days, two 
fewer than January. Provisional figures show that exports 
dropped to {201 million f.o.b. from {£226 million, and 
the average daily rate of total exports fell to £8.7 million 
from £9 million in January and {9.2 million in December. 
The average value of exports, excluding re-exports, in 
January and February together was 7 per cent below that 
of the fourth quarter of last year, although it was still 3 per 
cent greater than in the corresponding months of 1953. 
Imports in February showed what appears to have been a 
largely seasonal fall of £40 million to £241.9 million c.if., 
and re-exports were unchanged at {8.2 million. Thanks to 
this sharp fall in imports, the gross visible trade deficit 
dropped to £32.7 million in February from £48 million 
the previous month. The average deficit of the two months, 
however, was 10 per cent higher than the fourth quarter 
average. 








UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(4 million—monthly averages) 
Be 
Imports | Exports{ Re | Soe 
c.if. f.0.b. exports teniiae 
f.o.b. deficit 
i | 

1953, Ist half....... 282-0 | 209-3 | 9-0 63-8 
3rd quarter ... 274-8 211-6 | 8&5 | 54-8 
4th quarter... | 276-1 | 230-6 | 8-7 36-8 
1954, Jan.—Feb.* 262-0 213-4 | 8-2 40-5 


EXPORTS TO NORTH AMERICA 


Total 


| USA Canada | N. America 


1953, Ist quarter .... 12-7 11-3 24-1 
» and quarter ... 13-9 15-7 29-5 
» ord quarter.... 13-9 12-8 26-7 
» 4th quarter.... 12-4 12-5 24-9 
1954, Jan.—Feb.* .... 11-4 10-2 21-5 


* Provisional. 
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The fall in exports to North America continued in 
February, but despite the American recession the daily 
rate of shipments was practically unchanged. Total exports 
were {20.5 million compared with £22.5 million in January 
and the peak average of £29.5 million in the second quarter 
of 1953. Shipments to the United States fell by £1.3 
million to {10.7 million and shipments to Canada by 
£700,000 to {9.8 million. The average for the two months 
was 14 per cent less than the fourth quarter average and 
10 per cent below that of the corresponding months of 1953. 


Competition in the Air 


HE debate on civil aviation that took place in the House 
- of Commons on Monday side-stepped the major issues 
raised by the Government’s policy and pivoted instead on 
the subsidiary argument whether the nationalised corpora- 
tions were being deliberately. penalised in order to provide 
opportunities for independent air operators. What is in 
fact only a test case was turned into a matter of principle, 
with the result that the Minister of Transport was able to 
concentrate on points of detail without feeling the necessity 
of clarifying what precisely the Government considers to be 
the meaning of “ competition” in civil air transport. 

The test case involves the grant of licences to fly a freight 
service across the North Atlantic. As a correspondent points 
out in a letter on page 767, the traffic on freight services is 
quite distinct from the make-weight packages carried on 
routine passenger flights. The licensing body, the Air 
Transport Advisory Committee, has granted a franchise for 
such a service to one of the biggest of the independent 
operators, Airwork Ltd. When the application was made, 
the chairmen of the two nationalised corporations had already 
given the Minister an undertaking to postpone any plans 
that they might have had for freight services for twelve 
months, so that the independent operators had a period of 
grace. Subsequently, it appeared that the terms on which 
a licence could be granted to a second operator on any of 
these freight routes were drafted in such a way that it 
would be difficult, perhaps to the point of impossibility, for 
a second applicant ever to be able to make out a successful 
case. It is, of course, true that the interpretation of these 
terms of reference by the Air Transport Advisory Com- 
mittee has not yet been tested—as it might have been if 
British Overseas Airways Corporation had sought permis- 
sion to fly a freight service on the North Atlantic in 
competition with Airwork, 

On the contrary, BOAC is discussing the possibility of 
an agreement with Airwork, and doing so with the obvious 
approval of the Government. But BOAC is not the only 
operator interested in North Atlantic freight. A second 
independent operator, Hunting Air Transport, applied for a 
licence at the same time as Airwork, but was rejected. If 
Airwork and BOAC reach an agreement on freight handling 
on this route, the odds against any other operator ever 
being able to make a case for a second service would not 
be other than dishearteningly long. How BOAC’s interests 
emerge from the discussions is in reality a subsidiary point. 
What is more fundamental is whether competition can be 
said to exist when the first comer on any new route or 
service is granted what on all present probability would be 


a secure hold and even a permanent monopoly of that 
service. 
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Standard and Rover 


HE proposed merger between the Standard and R over 
motor companies has one or two special features that 
make it more than just another step in the process of con- 
centration that has been taking place in the motor industry 
since the war. The postwar expansion of the two com- 
panies has been outside the passenger car field. Standard’ 
fortunes are closely linked with the farm market ; of the 
545 vehicles a day now being turned out by the company, 
24§ are tractors, and the potential rate of tractor production 
is in the order of 300 a day. The same is true of Ro 
Passenger cars comprise only a small and decorative contri- 
bution to its total production, the bulk of which consists of 
tank engines for the Ministry of Supply and of Land Rovers, 
and the company may develop a market for. small, stationary 
gas turbines for pumps and other machines. The Land 
Rover has not been in production many years ; it still has 
no serious competitors in non-dollar countfies, and as a 
result Rover is working with a substantial back-log of 
military and civil orders both at home and abroad. The 
assembly plants are bursting at the seams, and Rover would 
be obliged to look somewhere or other for extra capacity 

The two companies offer, between them, a fairly wide 
range of car models. Rover’s production methods are a 
compromise between hand-building and flow-production 
techniques ; using a choice of 4- or 6-cylinder engines in 
the same body, these methods produce a quality car that 
retails, before tax, for between {£820 and {915. Standard 
sell the 4-cylinder Vanguard for £555 and the baby 
Standard 8 for £339 ; production of the baby is considerably 
higher than that of the Vanguard. There may be room here 
for some rationalisation in engines, and Standard has a good 
deal of capacity that Rover could put to use as well as some 
very fine assembly facilities. At present, the two 
companies get their car bodies from different sources, 
Rover from Pressed Steel and Standard from Fisher and 
Ludlow, and from Mulliners. But it would be surprising 
if Standard continued to rely indefinitely on Fisher and 
Ludlow now that the company has become part of the 
British Motor Corporation. 

The terms being disclosed are stated to be on the 
basis of 6s. 6d. for the Standard §s. ordinary shares and 
28s. for Rover’s 8s. shares. Somewhat surprisingly, prices 
of both fell slightly when the talks were announced. Yet 
something of this kind was not unexpected. Standard has 
been without a chairman since Sir John Black’s retirement 
was announced, and Rover’s experience could under tiics¢ 
circumstances be useful to Standard’s new young managing 
director. The merger will leave the Jaguar company as the 
only substantial, independent manufacturing unit in the 
motor industry. 


mt 


Banking in the Far East 


USINESS men and investors with interests in the }'1 
East have long been accustomed to look to the season 
of the annual meetings of the “ Exchange ” banks for much 
valuable information and helpful counsel. The messaz¢ 
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Perthshire | 


The unique Scottish Resort and its | 
championship golf courses 


{unvpiary HOTEL 


Ayrshire 
Scotland’s famous seaside resort and | 
Ailsa Golf Course 


| OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
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Time to spare... 
with this power mower 


EASY on your time, 
EASY on your pocket, 
the ROTOSCYTHE 
does everything in 
one operation, 
and is so 


choose this 
particular mower ? 


For these 
ROTOSCYTHE REASONS: 


@ Light and easy to handle, the engine does the cutting. 


@ Cuts any length of grass by unique rotary action— 
your “ after holidays ” and “‘ bad weather ” troubles 
removed. 


@ Slices through all stalks, leaving a perfect finish. 
@ Collects all grass by vacuum suction. 

@ A full year’s guarantee. 

@ Sucks up leaves, stalks, pine needles, etc.—no raking. 
@ It even removes moss by a simple adjustment. 

@ Gives an immaculate, smooth, banded finish. 

@ No regrinding, saving pounds each year. 

@ A free demonstration can be arranged. 


and 12 monthly payments of 42.7.3 
(Cash price £32.5.0 plus £6.8.0 Purchase Tax) 


POST THIS COUPON NOW for your FREE 20 page 
booklet “‘ The Story of a Beautiful Lawn” full details of 
other Rotoscythes and the name of your nearest agent. 


(SHAY LTD) Dept EC! 4 
BASINGSTOKE, HANTS 
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How many 


Your answer to the question is probably as good as ours. But we co 
know this. The erg is a little thing that keeps cropping up whenever 
electricity is being made or used. And electricity is our concern. Many 
omelettes have been cooked by power that has been generated, carried and 
disciplined by our products. Many, many ergs for home and industry have 


been our responsibility. After all, we’ve been going for seventy-five years. 


When it comes to electrical equipment... 
You’ve got to hand it to 


* 
SKa footnote to remind you that t l 
the erg is the measurement of work done rod im a on ar inson ete TAT 
by the force of one dyne acting on a body AsMETED 
through a distance of one centimetre. = ATORS 
‘Take an erg to the seventh power of ten’and MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS * ALTERNATORS « GENER‘ 
you’ve got a joule, which is the work 


° HTING 
expended in a second by a current of one SWITCHGEAR * B.E.T, TRANSFORMERS * CABLES - INSTRUMENTS * LAMPS ° LIGI iT 
ampere flowing through one ohm... but 


EQUIPMENT * BATTERIES * STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT * TRACTION EQUIPMENT 
why should we let that bother you? 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED + CROMPTON HOUSE * ALDWYCH +» LONDON + WC2 * TELEPHONE! CHANCERY 3333 
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nis year is not, however, a very heartening one, and the 
anks themselves are still in the midst of the reorientation 
f their business that has been necessitated by political 
hanges in the East. Mr C. Blaker, the new chairman of 
¢ Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, has fully 
stained the tradition set by Sir Arthur Morse in pre- 
nting a full survey of conditions in each of the territories 
which the bank operates. Trading conditions have 
cen difficult, and Hong Kong has suffered more than 
y other territory from the United Nations’ embargo on 
ategic trade with China. In the circumstances, Mr Blaker 
zards the bank’s results—its profits fell only fractionally— 
atisfactory, but deemed it wise not to raise the dividend. 
ther less satisfactory is the progress that is being made 
the liquidation of the bank’s offices on the mainland of 
na. The office buildings in Peking and Swatow have 
n sold, but the other offices remain open ; the incidental 
t of liquidation is implied in Mr C. Blaker’s assurance 
it the bank had offered concessions involving “ very 
nsiderable sacrifices ” in order to get a speedy settlement. 
ich urgency implies that even when east-west trade again 
ws normally. it is unlikely to use the traditional channels. 
This same theme appeats by implication also in the very 
omprehensive survey from the Chartered Bank of India, 
\ustralia and China for its centenary meeting. The chair- 
n, Mr V. A, Grantham, mentioned the “ many hostages 
' fortune ” the bank had offered through its establishments 
roughout Asia and the Far East. The Chartered Bank, 
owever, has spread its interests far and wide and the latest 
port mentions with special satisfaction the indispensable 
irt that is now played in the work of the bank by the 
‘ew York office and the Hamburg agency. Mr Grantham 
clieves that most of the eastern territories have now 
passed through the worst of the storm.” The economic 
tlook in some of them is “undoubtedly better” and 
e political outlook “ more settled” ; the bank may have 
work harder for less profit, but the chances of making 
ofits are more assured. 








ae OE NEON ™ 


Japan’s Problem 


Ts annual report of the Mercantile Bank of India like- 
wise ranges over the wide area covered by the bank’s 
activities but is of particlular interest in its references to the 
economic situation in Japan, where the bank’s two branches 
in Tokyo and Osaka continue to make good progress. Its 
report, like that of tlie Chartered Bank, makes some ominous 
comments on the position in that country. It points out 
that after the Korean cease-fire was signed on July 27th 
last, purchases in Japan for special procurements—mainly 

y the United States—declined from $79 million in that 
month to under $14 million in August. For the year 1953 
‘apan’s imports were more than double the value of her 
exports. In that year, moreover, Japan’s population increased 
by 1,180,000 and its density in relation to cultivable land 
there is now believed to be the:highest in the world. Sir 
Charles Innes, the chairman, reminds the rest of the world 
that it cannot sell to Japan unless it is willing to buy from 
“ORS that country and adds that although Japanese competition 
186 will be felt by other countries in the free world, “ any 
refusal to trade equitably with her may drive her to look 
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elsewhere with results more serious to the West than any 
which could flow from trade competition, however severe.” 
The Eastern Bank’s report completes this year’s sym- 
posium of surveys from the “ Exchange ” banks. Its centre 
of gravity has been moving westward for some time; par- 
ticularly towards the Middle East. This is a shift that 
the bank should have no reason to regret. Work is now 
proceeding on substantial new premises in Baghdad. The 
bank is also represented in Bahrein and in the Qatar 
peninsula. It has established new premises at Aden, wher 
it should benefit from the general stimulus to the economy 
of the colony that is being provided by the construction 
of the oil refinery. The bank also intends to set up a 
branch at Al Khobar in Saudi Arabia as soon as the formal 
licence is obtained. 


Federation, Community and “Entente” 


Ts fact that Britain must very soon decide whether or 
not to negotiate “‘ some form of closer association ” with 
the European Coal-Steel Community lends some piquancy 
to an article in the latest statistical bulletin of the British 
Iron and Steel Federation upon the Community’s continu- 
ing collisions with the European steel export cartel (here 
dignified with the title of “export entente”). But the 
federation has been careful to reveal hardly an inkling of 
its own attitude to the argument—or indeed to the larger 
question of “closer association.” 

The export cartel—an agreement to quote common prices 
to overseas customers without, until the last few weeks, any 
suggestion of export quotas—came into being last March, 
before the Community’s High Authority brought the 
common market for steel into operation. The High 
Authority, holding itself bound to “see that equitable 
limits are observed in prices charged in foreign markets,” 
requested the cartel’s members, five out of its own six, to 
end the agreement on exports. They refused, and the High 
Authority’s threat to proceed against it encountered legal 
obstacles. A second attack, in which the High Authority 
relied upon its own powers in certain circumstances to fix 
minimum export prices, was unsympathetically received by 
the Community’s own Consultative Committee and Council 
of Ministers. The third collision may arise from the final 
sanction that the cartel might bring to bear, the setting of 
export quotas ; this would seem directly to infringe the 
Community’s rules for sales between members in the 
common market. 

The federation, discussing both of the abortive moves 
by the Community against the cartel by the Community, 
together with the difficulties encountered in setting steel 
prices in the common market, permits itself only one com- 
ment, characteristically oblique : 

One wonders . . . even at this early stage, whether the 
friction that which has hitherto marked the development of 
the common market might not have been avoided if the 
High Authority had from the outset shown itself more 
pragmatic in its approach. 

This comment, and the reference earlier to the British 
method of supervising arrangements between producers 
rather than settling rules from above, may be good advice 
on how to depart from competition ; whether it will please 
M. Monnet at this juncture is more problematical. 




















One, Two, Unbuckle My Shoe 


R CHARLES CLORE is the modern pioneer of takeover 
bids. J. Sears (True-Form Boot), of which he 
gained control just over a year ago, gives him his opportunity 
to prove their worth by showing how to redeploy the assets 
of a company which is certainly old-established and is 
probably old-fashioned. His statement shows that he is 
releasing the hidden reserves locked away in that company’s 
freehold properties and building up a great liquid fund for 
later investment. Thus a footwear company becomes a 
general holding company with a large but residual interest 
in the boot and shoe trade. Neither Mr Clore’s group nor 
the largely voteless minority shareholders, whom Mr Clore 
encouraged to come along with him holding part of their 
former interest, will receive any capital return. And since 
he pays out no part of this fund, Mr Clore retains control 
over the whole of it. 

From the sale of some of the freehold properties of 
its subsidiary, Freeman, Hardy and Willis, J. Sears has 
realised about {£44 million. After repaying the debentures, 
there remains about £3 million in cash, approximately the 
sum paid by Mr Clore and his associates for the control of 
the Sears business. That fund may soon grow to over £4 
million, for at least another {1 million may be realised from 


Keeping Pace 
Tue United States Debenture Corpora- 


permanent funds in the market now 
exceed £8 million. Its investments 
(nearly three-quarters in this country 
and more than three-quarters in equi- 
ties) yield a rising gross income. Equity 
stockholders have received the benefit, 
including a Ioo per cent capital bonus in 
1952: the ordinary stockholders’ money 
return has steadily increased. The left- 
hand chart shows how it has risen. 





THE MONEY GAIN 
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But that is in depreciated pounds. In 
tion is a big and an expert investor. Its the right-hand chart the corporation 
attempts to show how far the ordinary 
stock has been a hedge against inflation. 
The money figures have been deflated by 
the movement in retail prices, which 
have risen about 125 per cent since 1930. 
This index is not the only yardstick ; the 
corporation might have used others, 
such as wholesale prices (up nearly 230 
per cent) or wages—up about 147 per 
cent. But these “real” figures suggest 


Actual gross income, ordinary dividend and expenses 1930- 
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the sale of part of the remaining freehold properties, now 
valued at £4 million. How will the £4 million be us-d > 
The directors of the footwear business, of whom Mr Clore 
is the chairman, will have the first call “to carry through 
the programme of improvements and expansion.” This pro- 
gramme will absorb only a small part of the money and the 
remainder will ultimately be invested in “sound and pro- 
gressive businesses.” Until Mr Clore finds those oppor- 
tunities the fund may just earn deposit interest. Funds 
of £4 million do not come out of nothing. The foot- 
wear business to be carried on in the name of Freeman, 
Hardy and Willis will have to pay rents on the shops that 
once were freehold. Mr Clore still does not say how much 
the rent charge will be. But he does indicate that because 
of it this year’s profits will be lower, though he hopes to be 
able to maintain the 50 per cent dividend. 


The financial needs of the footwear business will take up 
only a small part of the £4 million fund and Mr Clore, still 
full of projects for further take-overs and property deals, is 
left with almost complete discretion over a fund of about 
£4 million, at a most fortunate moment when the Bank of 
England’s directive on finance for take-overs has made it 
more difficult to raise money from conventional sources. 
Minority shareholders must realise that though they are 
still in the shoe business they are also in business with Mr 
Clore—wherever he may lead them. 





with Inflation 


that in exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions the equity holder has done a little 
better than keep pace with inflation 
The average investor can hardly have 
been so fortunate. Even in the United 
States Debenture Corporation most o! 
the equity holder’s gain in real terms 
is at the expense of debenture and 
preference holders. The benefit for the 
£2 million ordinary capital would have 
been smaller had it not been geared 
by heavy prior charges. The circulation 
of these charts to stockholders is a nove: 
and welcome idea. 










THE REAL GAIN 


Placed to Reserve and 
| required for tax 
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Gross income, ordinary dividend and expenses, corrected for 
retail price index (1938 = 100). 
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Day of reckoning: Monday! 


A BEHIND-THE-SCENES STORY on the 

orkings of a great national news- 
paper comes from Associated News- 
papers Limited. Their problem was to 
streamline the office system by which 
they control the sales operation for 
the ever-popular “Sunday Dispatch.” 
Statements to all the agents were 
being handwritten. It threw a heavy 
load on office staff. 

Associated Newspapers Ltd. wan- 
ted a system that could guarantee that 
all figuring on sales accounts was fin- 
alized, and weekly accounts sent out, 
on the Monday following the paper’s 
publication date. 

After consultation with Burroughs, 
they installed Sensimatic Accounting 
Machines to handle the postings. 
These are used in conjunction with an 
ingenious method of invoicing, by 
which the agent receives, on one single 
jorm, a statement, a receipt for his 
payment, and an order slip for next 
week’s copies. 

Result: So fast do these Burroughs 
machines serve the office that it is now 
normal practice to get “‘ Sunday Dis- 
patch” weekly statements prepared 


LL tu y 


Lmey 4 


and dispatched on Mondays. Cash 
collection is swift and efficient and next 
week’s orders come back in time for 
action by the circulation department. 

One more result has been that 
Associated Newspapers Ltd. are now 
using Burroughs Sensimatics on sales 


noe pena 





210 postings in 45 minutes— that’s a normal rate 
of work achieved by Mrs. J. Dickens, seen pre- 
paring statements for newsagents in the offices of 
Associated Newspapers Ltd. Watching her use one 
of the Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machines 
is Mr. Paul Stark, the Burroughs man who helped 
solve ‘The Case of the Sunday Dispatch.” 


FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS FIGURING CALL IN Bu rr oughs 







Every Sunday, nearly 
3,000,000 copies of this 
famous newspaper are 
sold. The day following, 
accounts and order 
forms to hundreds of 
agents Must ZO OUt.<6 


accounts for their latest paper, the 
“Daily Sketch.” 

What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster, accurate 
figuring, call in Burroughs. They can 
offer advice on all the latest systems, 
for Burroughs market the world’s 
broadest line of modern record-keep- 
ing machines: Adding, Calculating, 
Accounting, Billing and Statistical 
Machines, and Microfilming Equip- 
ment. Remember, once you have any 
Burroughs machine, Burroughs Ser- 
vice guarantees its efficiency in opera- 
tion. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford St., London, 
W.1. Sales and Service Offices in 
principal cities round the world. 





How brilliantly these two Vauxhalls 
meet the needs of motorists today. Velox 
and Wyvern alike are roomy, powerful, 
easily manceuvrable cars, a pleasure to 
drive and completely comfortable for five 
Or even Six passengers to ride in. 

They are handsome and beautifully 
finished, yet at the same time surprisingly 
economical both in first cost and in 
petrol consumption. Higher compression 
“square” engines boost power, run 
longer without overhaul, and reduce 
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petrol consumption. Expert and inexpen- 
sive maintenance is assured by Vauxhall 
Square Deal Service, operated by dealers 
in every part of the country with factory 
trained mechanics, low-cost, genuine 
parts and standard repair times. 

For the owner who wants every penny 
of motoring value, these roomy, powerful, 
economical Vauxhalls are unequalled on 
the road today. Your Vauxhall dealer 
will be happy to arrange a demonstration 
run for you. 


Vauxhall Motors Ltd . Luton - Beds. 


THE 6-CYLINDER VELOX 


Maximum speed of 80 m.p.h. 28-68 m.p.g. 
at an average speed of 40:89 m.p.h.* 
Spacious 5/6 seater. Length 14 ft. 4 ins., 
turning circle only 38 ft. Price £535 plus 
£224 . Os. 10d. P.t. 


THE 4-CYLINDER WYVERN 


Same size body and the same moJera 
styling as the Velox. Maximum spe: °! 
70 m.p.h. 33-46 mp.g. at am avers? 
speed of 30-51 m.p.h.*® Price £495 p's 
£207 . 7s. 6d. P.T. 


* From p.4.c. observed petrol consumption tests. 
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More Power to the Kitchen 






» 4 ore than half the electric vacuum cleaners sold at 

1\ | home and abroad by British makers last year were 

Hoovers, and the company also accounted for 60 per cent 

of home sales of electric washing machines and about two- 

of those exported. Sir Charles Colston had these 

ssive records to show shareholders in his latest, and 

annual review this week—he is retiring from the post of 

man and managing director after 35 years with the 

He had also some encouraging financial results 

i© report ; the company has recovered from the trading set- 

back of 1952, and shows a consolidated profit for 1953 of 
)5,000, slightly better than in 19§1. 

he experience of Hoover seems to have been broadly 

cled in the market for domestic equipment as a whole, 

: ch total output is not generally back to 1951 levels. 

: ec in most lines showed a recovery, almost entirely at 

last year, as will be seen from the table, though this 


cs any. 


UT OF SELECTED DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT, 1950-53 











(Monthly averages or calendar months.) 

Electric Domestic! Electric Tele- Domestic 
Washing | Refriger- | Vacuum Radio vision Sewing 
Machines} ators | Cleaners Sets Sets |Machines® 

| | | Se 
’ Value . , 
000 | £000 | 000 | 000 ‘000 000 
erences eens eS 
44-8 | 990 | 880 | 151 | 45-1 | 71 
59-6 Reon 1. ee 174 | 59-2 | 17-8 
41-4 979 52-7 103 67-6 5-5 
30-2 674 | 78 74-8 5-8 
31-6 608 |} 45.0< | 71 72-7 5-9 
32-0 868 | | 67 92-0 | 71 
44-5 1,257 | fio 87-0 6-7 
45-3 1,607 |} 71-0< | 82 %-1 | 381 
47-8 1,452 | U| 92 70:5 |. 1:5 
| | 
48-2 | 1,273 | 84 69-6 3:8 
45-6 964 |} 65.0< | 87 64-4 3-0 
63:2 1,186 { 121 108-1 5:2 
61-0 972 | 128 | 129-2 | 9-7 
66-0 | 770 130 {| 139-8 9-8 
774 iu re 9-0 
*Supplies for home market, excluding imports. 


was less marked among some of the smaller items such as 
clectric irons and kettles. Electric washing machines and 
clevision sets, however, are both in the stage of rapid initial 
‘pansion in the British market, and were hardly affected 
by the 19§2 setback in trade. Refrigerators, too, are still in 
he stage of market expansion, but it has been a protracted 
one ; production for the home market last year was still 
25 per cent below the levels of 1950 and 1951. 


Probus et Fidelis 


ONDON is traditionally a meeting ground for the world’s 
. bankers, but it is not often that leading domestic and 
uverseas bankers are, gathered together at a single pomt— 
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as happened this week in tribute to the English Institute 
of Bankers on its seventy-fifth anniversary. By courtesy 
of the Lord Mayor, the occasion was fittingly celebrated at 
dinner in the Mansion House. At its foundation, in 1879, 
the objects of the Institute were somewhat wider than they 
are to-day ; it provided a forum for the discussion of major 
problems of banking principles and organisation and a 
means by which the banks—the relatively numerous banks 
—could formulate action in furtherance of their common 
interests. The Institute’s first president, Sir John Lubbock, 
later Lord Avebury, sponsored the all-important Bills of 
Exchange Act of 1882, often regarded even to-day as a 
model of what good legislation should be. He is also 
remembered as the originator of the Bank holiday. In 
modern times these more general functions have been taken 
over by other organisers of English banking, and the 
Institute’s function in the sphere of bank education and 
provision of an examination system has become its primary 
function. 

Although the range of its work has narrowed, the role of 
the Institute has steadily extended as the need for the train- 
ing and education of bank staffs has become increasingly 
apparent. It is well recognised as an indispensable part of 
the machinery of banking, and much of the tradition of the 
English banks is attributable to its work. That tradition 
has now been enshrined in the grant of arms to the Institute 
—over the motto “ Probus et fidelis.” The Institute, if it 
chooses, can play an even more important part in the future 
than.in the past. The problems of banking, and therefore 
of the Institute, continue to grow. As Mr Cameron Cobbold, 
Governor of the Bank of England, emphasised this week, the 
problems now being faced in central banking and monetary 
Management are new problems; they cannot be solved 
simply by searching in dusty textbooks of the past. 


Diesels on the Road 


HE potential market in this country for diesel-engined 
Soa cars, which was discussed in two articles in 
these columns on January 2nd and 9th last, will shortly have 
its first real test. The Standard Motor Company has 
announced that from next month the Vanguard saloon and 
estate car will both be available with a variant of the diesel 
engine (of similar capacity to the Vanguard petrol engine) 
manufactured for the Ferguson tractor. The engine 
itself weighs 100 Ib more than the petrol engine, but the 
concomitant stiffening of the chassis, together with the 
heavier battery and starter motor needed, gives a total 
weight increase of 2 cwt. The reduction in maximum speed 
is from 80 mph to little more than 60 mph, while the 
acceleration is no doubt considerably less lively. The 
increase in price is £180, making with purchase tax a total 
difference of £255. To set against these various disadvan- 
tages, there is probably a saving of one-third in the fuel 
consumption, which should be enough to cover the extra 
first cost in 40,000 miles of running; the life of the 
somewhat noisier engine should be longer, and maintenance 
costs should be less. 

In the field of medium weight commercial vehicles, where 
the balance as measured by new registrations is still over- 
whelmingly in favour of the petrol engine, a substantial 
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change may soon become evident. The earlier articles 
referred to the new Ford “ Cost Cutter” engine and to the 
obvious possibility that, as with the Fordson tractor, the 
diesel variant might be offered for road vehicles. The Ford 
Motor Company are now offering the diesel engine in 
vehicles with a capacity of 2 tons and of 3 tons, at an extra 
price of £100 (in the case of tractors, the price difference is 
£55). The engine is rated to give a maximum of 60 bhp 
against 70 bhp in the petrol version—in the tractor both 
engines are rated to give 40 bhp. A saving for the tractor 
over its whole life is claimed of the order of £700. On the 
road, goods vehicles pay a similar price per gallon for motor 
spirit and for diesel oil ; even so, the fuel and other savings 
of the diesel engine should cover the extra cost a number of 
times in the course of its life. 


Future of Banking 


Y coincidence, several of the issues of banking con- 
B troversy aroused by a recent contribution to The 
Economist—and further discussed in “Letters to the 
Editor” on page 766 figure also in a thoughtful paper 
read this week by Professor R. S. Sayers before the Man- 
chester Statistical Society. Speaking on “ Twentieth 


concerned in a retrospect of salient banking trends since the 
Baring crisis of 1890, but in fact he conjured up some 
intriguing pictures of what the future might hold. The 
inglish banks in this past half century have become even 
bigger and fewer, and therefore more uniform in their struc- 
ture and methods of business. They have remained keenly 
competitive (though the range of rate agreements is some- 
what more extensive than Professor Sayers suspects), but has 
this competitiveness sufficed to ensure their maximum 
efficiency ? The answer, Professor Sayers thinks, is “ not 
quite automatic.” The British public likes its financial 
business to be transacted in an atmosphere of a “ certain 
dignity and comfort ”—which the banks supply by their 
“many fine and well-staffed offices ” and by what Professor 
Sayers regards as “ certain expensive habits.” 

More particularly, the biggest change in the banking 
system in this half century is that the banks’ original and 
still crucial function of acting as intermediaries between 
private lenders and private borrowers in the capital market 
has become more and more overshadowed by their function 
of making payments and keeping accounts for the whole 
community. This “ledger clerk” function, together with 
the growth of uniformity and the familiar fact that the 
Government dare not allow any large bank to fail, has 
transformed the banks into public utilities (the capital of 
which, however, is not and should not be fixed-interest 
capital). The “ledger clerk” function, Professor Sayers 
suggests, is the crux of the question of efficiency ; to 
remunerate it, a larger proportion of total banking costs is 
being shifted from the borrowing customer to the credit 
customer—to an extent sufficient “to check the growth 
of the banking habit and to alienate small customers.” The 
remedy, Professor Sayers suggests, might be to “ hive-off ” 
this accounting work from the banks on to a “single and 
highly centralised and mechanised branch of the Post 
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Office,” leaving the banks free to concentrate on their 
original function in the capital market. 

Judging from Continental experience, Professor Sayers 
thinks that such a change might yield real economies and g 
reduction in charges to the public for the accounting 
function, but he admits that it might create difficulties 


in the discharge of the lending function. If, for that 
and other reasons, no such radical change lies ahead, 
Professor Sayers thinks that there would still be need for 


a drastic change in principles of bank charging. He suggests 
that the present trend towards increasing the proportion 
of costs borne by the credit customer should be reversed— 
because the lending services, as distinct from the “ ledger” 
services, are the ones that only the banks can perform 
efficiently. The credit customer should not be penalised 
by the fact that the banks retain a function that others, 
so it is suggested, might perform more cheaply. Here is 
material in plenty to provoke new controversy ; comment is 
perhaps best deferred until the banks themselves 
disclosed their point of view. 


have 


SHORTER NOTES 


The special procedure under Section 23 of last year’s 


Transport Act, which allows for increases in railway 
charges to meet increased costs without the normal lengthy 
hearings, may be used by the Transport Commission for 
an application to increase London Transport passenger 
fares—probably certain of the lowest single fares and some 
season ticket rates. The London Transport Executive, at 
present fares, is making practically no contribution to the 
central charges of the Commission, which has therefore a 
strong case for an increase ; it remains to be seen, however, 
whether the Government is yet prepared to make the 


Londoner pay for his ride. 


. 
Mr Peter Thorneycroft, President of the Board of J rade, 
made some significant comments on institutional equity 
investment at a dinner of the Institute of Actuaries last 


Wednesday which deserve quotation. 

It is not the policy of the present Government to 
tell insurance companies how much they should invest 
in industry, still less to tell them the particular branches 
of industry they should select, though I welcome the fact 
that companies have found it sound policy to increase their 
equity holdings. I am confident that the importance of 
maintaining industrial expansion will continue to be @ 
the forefront of your minds. 


* 


The prospect of an International Tin Agreement is much 
improved since the United States government ann vunced 
that though it would not sign the agreement, it ¢ d not 
object to other countries doing so, and would hold its excess 
tin off the market. Acceptance of the agreement }) the 
producing countries is virtually assured, and a majority of 
consuming countries is likely to respond to the Americaa 
“all clear.” The agreement, which is open for signature 
until June 30th, has been signed by the British and Belgian 
governments, 
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fter the flurry of alarm caused by the American 20 per cent will be allotted according to the “non- 
government's announcement that all its 14 weather- aeronautical” benefits received 
‘ would be withdrawn from the Western Atlantic by * 
the end of June, the matter has been amicably settled in As Germany’s creditor position in the European Pay- 
Paris on the basis of the withdrawal of three American ments Union continues to increase, the Council of OEEC 


ships and a slight re-shuffling of financial liabilities. 
member countries have conceded the justice of the 
American case that United States internal weather bureaux 
ne of the benefits from the service that their European 
counterparts enjoyed, since Atlantic weather travels from 
Under the new agreement, which will run 
for two years, 80 per cent of the costs of the service will 
be shared between the members on the basis of the Atlantic 
crossings made by each country’s airlines. 


West to East. 


Company Notes 


ASSOCIATED 
iN DUSTRIES. 


ELECTRICAL 
The meat of AEI’s 


full accounts for 1953 is contained in one 
short paragraph in the directors’ report: 

steady increase in the production 
of the AEI group factories, resulting from 
postwar capital expenditure on replace- 


and extensions, has been fully 
They add that 
in the value of 


ed during the year.’ 
sfactory increase 


main- 


Years to Dec. 3], 


1952 

carninzgs --—— + 
fit ane. bape 
1,014,299 
1,330,000 
7,202,406 
2,702,048 
931,413 


nt 


sick 20* 
1 by subsidi- 


1,184,871 
500,000 


5,875 


_ Prectation *.... sass 11,122,562 
t as -»» 40,526,683 

: S ivas local 36,039,077 
: CUR.» sienna aae ka 2,763,693 
Crves.\ 5.2. vedo 32,199,721 

irv capital 8,870,596 


¢ rdinary 


1953 
i 
13,456,282 
13,960,993 
1,248,521 
1,377,000 
7,812,314 
2,933,264 
1,097,736 


11} 


1,433,153 
500,000 


53,156 


12,014,070 
42,106,539 
36,769,846 

6,180,973 
26,691,090 
17,741,192 


share at 46s. Od. yields {4 18s. per cent, 


iivalent to 10 per cent on new capital after 


cent share bonus. 


€xport shipments continued, in the face of 


keen competition from abroad.” 


This 


guarded statement leaves several questions 
be answered at the general meeting. 
orders coming in as fast as they were ? 


the reference to the 


“value” of 


orts mean that the volume of AEI’s 


ZS 


seas trade also went up last year ? 
that the prospect facing the capital 


goods industries is less certain a fuller 


a 


sition seems warrantable. 
Apart 


from this statement the full 


ints add surprisingly little to the pre- 


ominary statement (discussed 


in these 


co’umns last week) which showed that the 
lary dividend had been effectively 


raised from 10 to 11} 


per cent. 
ince in trading profits clearly stemmed 
m another increase in turnover, but it 
not clear whether profit margins | were 


The 





The 


The balance of 





wider or narrower than in 1952. Whether 
or not gross profits of AEI have reached 
their peak the group’s capital programme 
continues without interruption. Last year 
about £2 million was spent on fixed assets 
and outstanding capital commitments are 
estimated at {£2,890,000, though it is not 
clear how much of this is being spent on 
new equipment and how much on replace- 
ments. At present the group seems to 
have enough liquid funds to meet its 
capital commitments without discomfort 
for the major item in its balance sheet, the 
holding of stocks, hardly altered last year. 
AEI’s full accounts leave enough questions 
unanswered to provide the chairman, Sir 
George Bailey, with the occasion for an 
interesting speech at the meeting. 


* 


CANADIAN PACIFIC. The 
boom in Canada is a broken-back affair 
for Canadian Pacific Railway. Last year 
the increase in working expenses more 
than matched the rise in gross earnings 
from its railways so that net railway earn- 
ings fell slightly, from $28,930,780 to 
$28,884,572. The general freight rate 
increases at the beginning of the year, 
though they led to the rise in gross earn- 
ings, failed to provide any increase in the 
net figure because the volume of traffic 

Years to Dec. 31, 

1952 1953 

Earnings :— $ $ 
Gross earnings ...... 457,808,969 470,571,371 
Working expenses ... 428,878,189 441,686,799 


Net earnings ........ 28,930,780 28,884,572 
Other income ....... 22,651,775 16,802,051 
Total income........ 51,582,555 45,686,623 
Fixed charges....... 12,504,010 14,236,161 
Net income..... 39,078,545 31,450,462 
Ordinary divide nds .. 20,664,464 20,710,474 
Ordinary dividends 

| er 6 6 
Transferred _to P/L 

ACCOUNT ... cee cee 15,311,699 7,609,402 


25 ordinary stock at $42} yields £6 9s. per cent. 


declined (for like other railways CPR loses 
traffic to the road haulage companies, 
particularly on high value freights) and 
because operating costs (particularly 
wages) rose. 

In past years buoyant earnings from the 


has decided that any surplus earned by Germany between 
now and May Ist will be settled as to 50 per cent in gold or 
dollars and 50 per cent by the granting of credit by 
Germany to the Union. 
increase the temporary extension of Austria’s quota of $70 
million from $31 million to $60 million. Within the limits 
of this extended “ rallonge ” 
will likewise be settled 50 per cent in gold or dollars and 
§© per cent in credit. 


The Council has also decided to 


any surplus earned by Austria 


undertaking’s shipping and hotel interests 
have compensated in part for the dis- 
appointing railway results. But last year 
“other income,” arising from _ these 
sources, fell from $22,651,775 to 
$16,802,051 ; within this total a profit of 
$3,690,516 from shipping was turned into 
a loss of $511,991, owing to a reduction in 
the volume of cargo and lower freight 
rates. (CPR’s net income fell from $39 
million to about $313 million, but the 
ordinary dividend was maintained at 
6 per cent. 

Perhaps the most disturbing feature of 
this unhappy experience is that CPR had 
last year to defer part of its maintenance 
programme. It is finding it increasingly 
difficult to attract capital to expand and 
improve its rail services, so that it is not 
at all supprising that the company con- 
tinues to press for further increases in rail 
freights. With Canadian Pacific doing so 
badly at the height of Canada’s boom, the 
outlook when prosperity fades is 
disturbing. 


* 


LEYLAND MOTORS. The full 
accounts of Leyland Motors and the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Basil Nixon, 
leave a gloomy impression. In the year 
to September 30th last, the volume and 
value of the group’s turnover fell, trading 
profits and net profits declined, and the 
ordinary dividend was_left unchanged at 
25 per cent. Nor to judge by the tone of 
Mr Nixon’s statement will there be any 
revival in trade and profits this year. 
Speaking of the commercial vehicle 
industry he said: “ Order books have con- 
tracted, backlogs are rapidly being cleared, 
delivery dates have shortened and com- 
petition both at home and abroad is 
keener.” He also drew attention to the rise 
in costs at home, the penalty that high 
fuel taxes impose on heavy commercial 
vehicles and the sudden contraction of the 
Australian market, which is the group’s 
most important overseas outlet. To meet 
these difficulties the group appears to be 
concentrating more than formerly on the 
production of lighter commercial and 
passenger vehicles. The demand for these, 
stimulated perhaps by the desire to keep 
fuel costs down, appears to be holding 
up better than that for the heavier vehicles 
in which Leyland specialised. The 
acquisition of Albion Motors helps the 
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Leyland group in this respect. Another 
way out of the difficulties facing the group 
is to broaden the basis of production. 
Shareholders will note that Leyland, in 
addition to extending its business in indus- 
trial power units for agricultural and other 
equipment, has widened its agreement 
with Associated Commercial Vehicles on 
the joint production and sale of trolley 


Years to Sept. 30, 


1952 1953 

msolidated earn £ 4 
Ira ling proht ie 3,359,290 2 997,498 
Total income. . . 3,493,276 3,175,973 
Depreciation cee 468,076 565,510 
Taxation ... 1,760,394 1,425,141 
Net profit ‘es 928 612 771,297 
(iretimary livide ds 239,915 251,339 
i ry dividends 

per cent ; 25 25 
( ral reserve.... 765,000 580,000 
\ led to uD WT’ 

forward ........-. Dr 16,211 35,756 


Fixed assets { 

preciation 3,556,259 4,178,186 
Net current assets .. 10,386,318 10,087,128 
SQOGIS io d0< ease . 12,413,466 12,028,324 
Cash .. : acind aie 556,244 264,493 
Bank overdraft 1,124,267 1,440,454 
Reserves .. 9,743,078 10,358,834 


1,827,920 1,827,920 
{1 ordinary stock at 82s, 6d. xd ytelds £6 Is. per cent. 


Ordinary capital 


buses to cover diesel trains and rail trac- 
tion units. But these new developments 
will not pour much oil on the “ rougher 
water in a buyers’ market” that Mr Nixon 
mentions. The best, it seems, that equity 
shareholders can expect will be the main- 
tenance of the 25 per cent dividend and 
on this basis the yield of 6(s per cent at 
the current price of 82s. 6d. xd. seems 
narrow enough. 


*® 


UNITED STEEL. The — full 
accounts of United Steel Companies for 
the 53 weeks to October 3rd add just a 


few details to the information set out in 
the company’s prospectus when its 14 
million ordinary shares were sold back to 
the public at 25s: each. About 30,000 
equity shareholders will receive copies of 
this report. Among them are 131 share- 
holders holding more than 10,000 shares 
each. The Co-operative | Insurance 
Society with more than 300,000 is the 
largest shareholder and three others 


(Morgan Nominees, London and Man- 


chester Assurance and Prudential Assur- 
ance) own between 100,000 and 200,000 
shares each. Most of the other large 
holdings of between 10,000 and 100,000 
are owned by other institutional investors, 
including imsurance companies and 
pension funds investors. 


These shareholders will find in the full 
accounts that, as the directors fore- 
shadowed in the prospectus, profits after 
depreciation were: just over £9 million. 
The directors also publish a breakdown of 
the group’s gross trading account. Gross 
income was about £80.9 million. From 
this sum the cost of rejv materials and 
general trade expenses took 60.3 per cent, 
wages 22.4 per cent and delivery charges 
4 per cent, while dividends (after tax) 
absorbed only 1 per cent. 


As the directors explained in the pros- 
pectus, profits in 1952-53 Were excep- 
tional ; in the future, they added, a profit 
after depreciation of £6 million would not 
be unsatisfactory. From this profit they 
would be able to declare without any dis- 
comfort an ordinary dividend of 9 per 
cent. It is the political risk rather than 
the fear that the massive development 
programme (estimated to cost over £13 
million) will act as a drag on these divi- 
dends that explains why the £1 ordinary 
shares now stand at 22s. 9d. xd., to offer a 
yield of 7.9 per cent. 





THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices Average Yields 
(Dec. 29, 1950 = 100) (per cent) 
Group Feb. | Nov. | Dec. | Jaa. | Feb. | Feb. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb, 
Mm, i % | 29, | 26, |, 33 Foe te Tae i ee ee 
1953 | 1953 | 1953 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1953 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 
24% Consols............- 83-5 | 91-2 | 90-1 90-7 90-6] 4-24 | 3-88 | 3-93 | 3-90 | 3-91 
Debenture stocks : i | 
Industrial. ............. 80-7 | 87-3 | 87-6 87-7 | 87-8] 5-10 | 4-71 | 4-70 | 4-69 | 4-69 
Investment trust ....... 81-6 | 88-8 89-6 89-6 | 90-0] 5-06 4-65 | 4-61 | 4-61 | 4-59 
Preference stocks : 
Industrial.............. 85-9,) 91-6 91-7 | 91-7 | 91-7] 5-28 | 4-95 | 4-94 | 4-95 | 4-95 
Investment trust ....... 83-2 | 877 88-4 88-6 | 88-5]5-30 5-03 4-99 4-98 | 4-98 
Ordinary stocks : 
Ddiths <6. oaks tec 84-7 | 98-4 99-3 98-7 97-1] 4-80 | 4-27 | 4-23 | 4-42 | 4-50 
Industrial insurance .... [105-6 116-6 114-4 110-4 1'7-715-38 4-94 | 5-04 | 5-22 | 4-99 
Investment trust ....... 119-5 |134-2 135-0 140-6 147-315-43 5-26 5-24! 5-10! 4-92 
Electrical engineering ... | 98-2 |105-5 102-9 105-0 108-3] 5-64 5-59 5-78 | 5-65 | 5-49 
Engineering............ 11-2 |115-9 |114-4 117-9 122-6 15-05 | 5-07 | 5-26 | 5-11 | 5-07 
Motors and aircraft..... 112-3 /115-0 118-1 120-1 125-8] 5-94 6-11 | 6-11 | 6-02 | 5-74 
Breweries... ............ 99-7 |103-2 | 99-8 102-6 104-0] 6-41 6-32 6-65 | 6-45 | 6-38 
Chain stores ........... 122-8 152-2 167-0 178-1 179-7] 4-66 | 4-33.| 3-95 | 3-89 | 3-88 
Cotton textiles ......... 89-2 106-9 |110-7 113-8 116-3] 7-26 | 5-98 6-05 | 6-10 | 646 
Household goods ....... 91-0 109-8 112-0 118-6 124-1] 6-24 | 5-05 4-98 | 4-89 | 4-85 
ODO a sass sin ou ciceel 75-3 | 719-8 | 79-5 , 81-5 84-3] 6-69 4-27 | 4-4] | 4-33 | 4-77 
SONOS aa sg ctn ca gedas 82-0 | 90-5 | 88-8 87-4 84-61 7-07 6-52 "6-65. 6-76 | 6-98 
Wool textiles .......... ‘0 102-2 102-6 104-8 106-5]5-92 5-47 5-64! 5-51 | 5-81 
‘ . i i i i 
Cheadlosbis ei Foe. oo H1T-1 (127-3 128-9 134-9 143-9] 5-38 | 5-03 4-96 | 4-75 | 4- 
DA. ietkadvsseneenied 08-3 |122-3 {125-5 133-9 139-5] 6-89 | 6-52 | 6-42 | 6-51 6-30 
SMG Fox cca ncaedes 13-9 |116-7 114-3 120-4 126-3] 6-33 | 6-53 | 6-67 | 6-35 | 6-06 
Total (capital goods) ...... 109-1 |113-2 \112-5 115-2 119-61 5-56 | 5-70 | 5-83 | 5. 
Totat (consumption goods).. | 95-9 \109-7 110-8 114-5 115-9 | 6-27 | 5-68 | 5-70 on ren 
il nteettetaran sl niceties . eer eet petted 
Total industrial (all classes) [102-5 112-4 113-1 117-1 120-5 | 6-03 | 5-72 5-76 | 5-65 | 5-60 
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LONDON STOCK Exc! 


Next Account begins: March | 
Next Contango Day : March | 
Next Settlement Day: March 


THe stock market gave a reason 
account of itself this week. ( 
stocks continued to improve, 

helped to keep equity prices 

buoyant. The terms of the Glas: 
of which it was later announc 
cent had been left with the unc 
prompted a belief in the marke 
end of coupon rates of 4 per ce: 
sight. Hence, a steady demand « 
for the high coupon stocks, bot 
the Funds and Dominion and 
issues. On Wednesday this 
broadened out to include the 
issues and on Thursday prices 
steady in spite of the failur: 
Glasgow issue, which opened 

count. In the banking section, 


Bank of India were marked up sh 
the news of the capitalisation of re 
German and Japanese stocks imp: 
the foreign market and some intc 


taken in “iron curtain” issues 


on Wednesday German Potash |: 


NGE 


good 
*dged 
lL this 
ynably 
issue, 
) per 
riters, 
it the 
Vas in 
loped 
mong 
slonial 
femand 
idated 
nained 
f the 
; dis- 
itional 
irply on 
serves, 
ved in 
est was 
Then, 
ipt for- 


4 


ward in response to a strong demand from 


Swiss buyers; Potash Sevens 
points to 188. 
Equity prices edged upwards 


The strongest sector was that cd: 


store shares, but paper, building 


gained 6 


; week, 


‘aling in 


material 


and electrical equipment shares were also 


firm. On the other hand toba 


were marked down sharply and 
shares were inclined to lose some 


But in this sector Ford Motor 


on Wednesday, following the a! 


of a line of ‘shares. After the 
ment of the Standard-Rover pr. 
merge, their shares were mar! 
slightly. Donaldson Line were : 
sharply in advance of the compa 
ment on its trade in the Paci 
market in oil shares was domina 
rise in Anglo-Iranian on ‘i uesd 
the Persian oil discussions 0} 
IIrs 5; this gain was not held a 
close on Wednesday the shar 
quoted at ro}. Rubber and 
were irregular. Kaffirs remain 
ably firm, and on Wednesday m 
increase in the Rand native lab 
brought in a few buyers. 
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ie THE 
" LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
—_— > i Net : 
BRITISH FUNDS i. oa . | ; Gross Prices . is : ve Yield 
' | Pric Price, | Yield, ra rices, 1954 | Last Two Price, | Price, ied, 
oad e 10 AND Mar. 3, Mar. 10,| Mar. 10. maeld., [Jan.1 to Mar. 10| ” Dividends roeea Mar. 3, (Mar. 10, Mar. 10 
red ; GUARANTEED 1954 | 1954 1954. |? 1954 , | fa) (6) (c) 1954 | 1954 | 1954 
H : STOCKS i § ’ High Low ' pi 
bly CL ae a A if sd /|£ s. d. %o ¥ |STEEL & ENGINEERING | we 6/3 f 13 $ 
197 2 % veal 1 3,2 21144846 | 414 12ke 3 6B.S Ae O38 Ss isc Ss /- 
Se O1} Gosteieeie 33/1960 | 101 101 li 6 9/213 1 {18 24 | 13 tf | 15 5 a\Cammell Laird 5/- 13/9 | 14/- | 6 12 10h 
ee 10 97) Exchequer 3% ’62-63....| 1003 | 100 | 113 1/3 01117 55/— 49, 9 | 10 HS onze st Keen Rete s £1.| | s o oes ; . .. 
213, ; \¢ Serial Funding 13% 1954.! 994% | 99% | 018 2 | 2 1 6 24 9 | 22/14 2ta Sean rie 1 5173 +526 1514 3 
the ( 19 4} «Serial Funding 2}% 1957.) 99} 9§ {15 0}2 7 2)53- | 474 1245) ja lohers £1 recess | 94 | 
$ it lt 1 Serial Funding 3% 1955..| 101% | 101% /014 8/2 6 8], 1 207. b\Bradford Dyers {1...| 34/- | 36-- |8 6 8 
welll & ace 1d Sy gaa Rd Bie I Be ee Celanese 10/-....| 25/6 | 3 6 123 
: 1 Of Funding 2h2p oece----s) soem | 200% 11 3 2) 2 9 1H | eae 74> 5 aCoats (J. & P.) {1....| 53/6 |52/6 |415 3¢ 
hong if 0 Nat. Def, "OBS, 2. | 101% 101; 1 411/212 8gij ° 95/91 | Fa! Castaic... 26/14 | 26 10} 5 4 2 
l . 1] 27/4 | 25/24 6id| 6} £ 4 | 
lonial lt li~ War Loan 3% "55-59..... | 102%  1014* 1 6 2/212 53/3 | 47/44 5 a} 10 bLancs. Cotton fi... 47/9 | 48/3 |6 4 4h 
nand 91) 95 Savings Bonds 3% 65-65.| 962 | 96 Ht 119 6 3 Le. 1) 69/3 64/- | We 5 a'Patons & Baldwins fi, 66/6 66/6 |6 0 4 
Rated $4 97 ¥e Funding 24% °56-61..... | 98% 97%* 114 5) 216 11 ELECTRICAL | 
ited | ‘92 %@ |Funding 3% ’59-69...... | Se); 2H 2 4 OSU, | 41/9 74a) hb Assoc. Elect. {1...... 46/- | 46/—- | 417 10s 
ned 93% ‘Funding 3% '66-68...... | 946 | 94/2 1 6/3 9 TI gq | 39% 10 ciel BICC. £2... 00s. 41/- | 41 417 7 
the rT 100 |Funding 4% "60-90...... | MOL | 102% | 118 41/316 4e;, agg | 39/3 5a 6§English Elect. {1. 41/3* | 40/-* 5 0 Om 
dis. ( 90¢ Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70.| 91% S91¢ | 2 5 4/313 9! 43/9 | 3719 746, 34a General Elect. fl. janes 42/6* | 40/-* | 5 12 6 
. 9] 90; (Savings Bonds 24% 64-67, 90f | 9141/2 4 2!3 8 91 Motor & AIRCRAFT | ' 
wal iT lf ] 3s VY 1c tory 4% ’20- 76 Séunteee 1013 102 2 0 4 3 16 OF 20 6 i 18 ‘6 635 Sha Bristol Aero 10/- rae at 19 44 19 1} 2 3 3 
on RE 878 S: ivings Honda 3% *65- 15.) 88H 88} i 2 6 7 3 15 91 7 1} | 6 34 4 a 645 British Motor 5 Mee ude 6, 74 | 6 7+ j 7 18 6 
e3. a4 95t Consols 4% aft. Feb. '57..; 944 944 | 2 6 6)4 4 YF] 99/3" | 26 Thc = 7§c' De Havilland {1..... 28/- | 28/445 410 
i Rf 843 Conv. 3% + nen 61 | 85* oon ta 5 254 2 3% 43/1} | 35/9 15 cc, 15 c'Ford Motor BBs ee cen 42/3 42/9 310 20 
- ¢ 99} ‘Conv. See | 994 99 | LIDIL 31 Bice | a7 1 6a 9 b Hawker Siddeley £1..| 54/6 | 55/9 |5 7 7 
——— 63% ‘Treas. 24° oft * ipa 1.) OS" 65%" 2 5 4/318 Bf) 97/- | 82/- | 25 25 cLeyland Motors {1...| 85/-* | 82/6" |6 1 3 
Then wat eee ™ . 44°'2 43/4 0 4/f] 36/14} 31/- 2a\ 8 bRaleigh Ind. f1...... | 35 | 35/6 |512 8 
a oa ee ae a7 ae ose ose 1/2 5 1/318 61) 70/3 | 6/- | 100 5 a@Rolls Royce £l......| 66/10} 66/3 | 410 7 
rom oot | oot raee eee ed sale k gah Le oan | Ste ga ee PRT 8 > mre Rete ts) Ge) O88 42 
or < 16 . oe een ~ j - . { i HOPS ' | 
16 Ft su | say Wark'n 34% alt. Deo, "Si} 85% | Sh [2 $318 2 87] 26-81 229 | 20d 10 dom PacInney 23/3* | 23/3" | 4 6 0 
8 844 (War L'n 34% aft. Dec. "52; 854; 853 2 é y 36 6 39/ 12}a, 37}bDebenhams 10/- ..;.. 34/3 |35- |514 Je 
63% Consols 24%. 00. +++-e- sje | S912 6 4/3415 ofhor- | oso | itty “stetyons (hyea ci 100/- |100/- | 410 0° 
week. a a Mh, or = cet Pe suit : 2 a ; 3 117] 88/6. | 73/10} 35 | 20 aMarks & Spen. “A” 5/-. g4y- | gg/— | 3 2 6 
: i 87 4 % 14-77... ss ‘ 4 ~ ¥ > . i» 
oad 1051 | 1034 Be Elec. 44% °74-19..... 103#*, 104* | 2 110 (319 Oe| 71/74 | 4/- | 204) 40 bWoolworth 5/-....... 69/- | 1/- | 4 4 6 
ae 934 |Br. Elec, 34% '76-79..... | 9% Sy | 2 5310/3517 Ol , | 306: 5 a@Anglo-Iranian fhe ads 10% | 103 |3 5 1 
1} 114 8 i 
ae 8 83% Br. Trans. 3% ’78-88..... | 83% 84% 12 6 6,317 a 16/44 | 56/10}, 1245 24a, Burmah Oil {1....... 1/3 | 75/74'319 4 
hares ¢ 88# ‘Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... | 894" 89§* | 2 6 5/315 1 £383 {33— | 12 6| 4a Royal Dutch 100 fl... £373 £384 | 318 8 
notor 100) Br. Trans. 4% °72-77..... Ol | 10lH# | 2 25/318 8 100/104} 93/44 | 10+b| 5taShell Reg. £1........) 98/1g [100/— 15 9 1 
vund 84+ ‘Br. Gas 3%. ’90-95....... | 84} SB. if @€-313535 et 20/ 1 | 17/6 | Stal 15tb Trinidad L’holds 5/-.. 19/6 | 20/- | 410 lle 
ane 96¢ (Br. Gas 34% '69-71...... | 964° 97 | 2 2.5/3 - 61 | SHIPPING 
anced 1 9; |Br. Gas 4% ’69-72....... | 101 | 102 2.1 8'31 42/- | 37/9 | 134 24a Cunard a grace tenes 40 . | - aid . : 
rption t td To t date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. (§) Net yields are] 79/9 | 62/6 140 6a - ee a neeed = ': 
yun ; allowing for tax at 9s, Od. in {. * Ex dividend. f{ Assumed f 34/9 | 32/- 10 ¢ 10 Ce PE Sesser ave ae Pai 
ce eee 78/- | 67/9 2245 5 a Assoc. Port. Cem. {1../ 73/14 12/- |4 3 4¢ 
flown inde cay 50/14 | 44 fan 15 ¢ 16 ¢c Bowater Paper {1....| 45/74*| 46/3* | 618 4 
a > | Prices, 1954 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, 39/6 36 /= 8 6 «64 a@ Brit. Aluminium {1..| 39/- | 38/6 |6 4 8 
| Jan.ltoMar.10 STOCKS AND Mar. 3, Mer. 10, a yy 43/3 | 373 124t¢ 44, ta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- «| 37/6* | 38/-* | 5 19 8 
y on4 |} 5 : : anita j ‘ i 
The Low | Hid} hae Cee ee el ae reis | Stel uscereres “B' ae. | ek tek leas 
oare sil : 0 GID. cece] / j / j a 
; : = £ . ~ ~ ie 34/9 35 c 5 aDecca Record 5 “a e] 36/- a. ; i : 
n 84 91 90} ‘Aust. 33% °65-69.. 91} 91 "1 21/- | 18% 17$c| 17§c.Dunlop Rubber 10/-..| 19/6 | y 
when 1 | ost | oat Aust. 32% 34% '62- 65 944 9% (|316 41 a 9 | 53/- 8 6 6 aImp. Chemical {1....| 56/3 56/9 |5 5 8¢ 
: ‘ 93) | 98% | 97% |S. Africa 34% °54-59..) 98} 98) (316 91 Ee 1k | 50/6 Sia 114d Imp. Tobacco {1..... 50/6* | 52/-* | 7 13 10 
it the 66} | 72 71# iL.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..) 72 723 : ; of $714 | $63$ [$2-60c$2-35c\Inter. Nickel n.p.v.. | $684 n $e7t ; ; ao 
vere 90 | 96 = \Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 95 954 7 oi] 2t/— | 51/6 Tia, 9 -~b\London Brick 9 Py 55/74 55 = ; 
ia 88 | 944 | 'P.L.A. 34% '66-71...| 934 | 94 | 4 13 ¢| 81/9 | 63/6 | Sta) 124d Tate & Lyle is fi 65/3 | 65/18 | 417 § 
101g | 103 | 101f | \Agric. Mort. 5% ’59-89 1024 | 102} | 4 “| 68/9 | 61/3 74a, _7}0/Tube Investments 65/— | 62/~ | : 
aSOnN- % 34.59. .| 79 79 | 4 5 5di 76/3 | 69/- 24a) 15 b\Turner & Newall fl. 72/6 | 76/- | 4 
ST ; 66} ; 79 753 |Austria 43% '34 +} fil 845 6 alUnilever £1 eee} 60/9 6l1/- | 5 4s 
Bue § | 19%) Il ic hinese 5% 1913..... | 15} 18 | Ni 62/3 | 57/6 | wae Gan 1 on 
roe St) ere German 5% ......... cere toe tS 3 | 5/6 | 5a  Tcl\Allied Sumatrafl..... 5/9 | 5/9 196 1 9 
ot | 189 | I26E | 202, [German 44%... aint (ints 2. | 21/9" | 21/6°| 314 5 
os ar eeUS eens: 2 - 42/- | 37/9 ce 5 alUnited Sua Betong {1| 40/- | 41/3 8 8 
| MINES 
1954 a | Price, | Price, | Yield, lo-Amer. 10/- ... 6i 6 4 i 
— | to Mar. 10 Dividends | ORDINARY Mar. 3, Mar. 10, Mar. 10, 37 | x08 5345 eS4alBivvoor 216 gt 33/- 33/9 718 0 
; lew | (6) (c) | STOCKS 1954 | 1954 | 1954 76/63 | 70/- 60 al 60 Nag commer sf nee . ms a lt . 
aa / 120 6 a rs 5/- Beare f 
ss % | % | BANKS & DISCOUNT , f re ae 17h) 174¢j[ohannesburg Con, £1) 49/- 7 4 
ve é 42/3 tal 9 bBarclays f{1......... 42/6 | 44/6 411 ri é 50 a) 175 b\Rhokana f1......... 18 12 0 
ccesitndl f 98/9 | 6a} 8 dbiLloyds “A” £5, {1 pd. 59/6 | 61 fay ® Ex dividend. 
i | 74/10}, 8a) 8 b Midland /1 ney pd. Mo = . ‘ “s : 
5-4 | 12/14| ~ Stal 84BIN. Prov. “B” £5, {1 pd.| 73/ 
5 3 Oo 79 at | of eit Westminster, £4.41 pd.) 81/- $1 /— 4 ; 7 New York Closing Prices i 
5-36 K 92 /- 74a} 174b|Alexanders £2, £1 re | 95/6 95/6 : ll Se meiiekeatl er = Th Mar 
5 ST 4 40/10}, 5 a| 5 bNat. Disc. “B” £1.. oS 42/- 4 611 | Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. . s ~~“ 
238 oI 44/6 5a| 5 dUnion Disc. teveees) 41/— | 46/— 431 i 3 | 10 _|_10 FE iia 
7S Be | 38/3 | 4 al 4 WBare.(D.C.&0.)“A"Zi| 39/— | 38/6 .% 3 3-1-3 | | . 
is / a art. of india | / | Vn nter, Paper. .; i 
——— —° W/S | Ta 7 Ch here tin ee ie 4 Balt. & Ohio.| 203 | 20: pase, Poe | See ee 
saints NSURAN | - a Sti i i af 
9) | 85 b| 50 aLeg. & Gen. it 5/- pa, 106 | 10% | 3 o ‘ = RUE. eas ot | 2 ears Roebuck! bof 's 
10,716 20} 40tb| 20ta/Pearl £1, fully pe 22 22 4 6. ence: 2c ee ce... | 60% | 60§ Shell ........ a. | 90 
10,415 354 | 100te! 16t<) Prudential we ++} 374 374 | 5 1:10 PPennsyl. ..... ; "11024 014 us a We " a 
10,599 IES TC. : . 63 ee 
7 28/6 |126/- | 10 a 33 biBass ioe Rees 126/10}}127/6 | 6 14 11 Btand. Gas. .. | 128 | rt en. Motor. .. | Sat | $9 | 597 | 635 | 59 
12,779 19/93 | 17/44 | 15 BF eal Distillers 4/-.... | 18/9 | 18/3 | 4 18 § [United Ce a 40h | ai ar nter. Nickel . | Sri | 37% | 43§ 
10,247 - 7 At Ta) 1 Guinness a. esha wes s2/8 _ : 17 5 5 *Ex dividend | 
},923 4 ai & biInd Coo 5/- oeenweed t ' ; ° al 
, ar’s dividend. (d) Yield at 75}% of face value, 
— | Tee Of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Fa dividend (¢) wigs ye for 9 months; yield basis 16%. (j) ea 
100. ‘‘) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. {h) Also 2% tax free cash bonus ; _ (mm) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. in} Yield basis 14%. = {o) Yi 
Coronation bonus, not included in yield. (k) Yield basis 7%. _(!) To latest date. 


is 9%, 










(p) Also 5%, 
{ Yield basis 153%, 
\7) Yield basis 18-189 
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% net capital distribution, not included in yield. 
as forecast by Company. 
% gross. (y) Yield basis 119%. 


(v) Yield basis 74%. 


































(z) Yield basis 113%. 









15% as forecast by Company. 
y Re he, tax free out of capital profit, not included in yield. Yield basis 20%, 


















































(r) Yield basis 15% after capital bonus, 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 





e . BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages...........+++ Mar. 6th Western Europe : 
t a ] & ] C fe Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Mar. éth 
: Manpowe?.........scesecececseerse Feb. 20th British Commonwealth ...... This week 
sd External Trade............00000 Feb. 27th § Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Feb. 20:h 
Industrial Profits.............. Jan. 23rd United States ...<cccccescecesss Feb. 27th 
Works "TUAGE.  cadccdidussiess: Jan. 23rd 
| UK Production and Consumption 
M-=Monthly averages or calendar months. W= Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period, 
Monthly averages 1952 1953 1954 
| | Unit pice tenon = preemie ——|--_— 
| 1951 | 1952 1953 Nov. Dec; Jan. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. in 
i 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Index : | | | : : 
All idioptees. 5 3 oo ae ica ee eae 1948 = 100 117 | 114 | 120 123 | 112 118 129 132 120 | “jon 
nd quarryi: v 108 | 109 109 117 | 104 = 117 119 108 
i gy and tracti | ” Ae | ese | 9 eee ese eee ' 
ricity and water............+06. . 124; 127; 132 145) 151 153 136 | 146 148 
icturing, tota .ee0 be Mae ones ewe » | 135 122 
iingineering, shipbuilding, elects rical g roods | - ep “ee 
WEREIEEE oc cnG 5 con Son herieee non te 152 


“122 
BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 


eves evevece 






MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Cott 0 SRRED os ic acute ce kre eae 


canes production : 
er cars and nassis 


- — j , 
Lo nercial vehicles and chassis «| Sr a 
“uF 


Metal-w king mat ne SOS. 3. oS ose M '000 tons 
Internal combustion engines. ...........6. i M ’000 BHP 
















BUILDING ACTIVITY Dem 
Permanent houses completed (‘) 
Potal... 
For org ge ee eee ee 
For local Saielon auth oritic Ss 


bes et te 
=~ 


WHOLESALE 8ALES$S(‘) 
Textile houses : iAv. value 
















Dotal haene GO, ocis cows oecebebapueens 11950 = 10¢ 
Women’s and children’s wear............. i 
Bion"s 2k DOGS WRN 6 055 Sok vs 0 oe ese ek ye } 
» ~ i | ” 
Piece gC OG is asc A eRe OAs Peo e eae as | j ” 
' 
| 
RETAIL SALES(') i 
Large retailers : | | Weekly 
Ae Cet 5 SS ek Side bck hae eeeoe | av. value 
Ciotiitiig mats TDGCWOGE 6 a sinc seek sw becees 1950 = 100) 
PRIN MOORS eo io oo Ses has ea oes j 






independent retailers : 
Clothing and footwear 
Household goods 


STOCKS | 

Basic materials : 
| 
| 





















































Coal, distributed (*) .............--. eee. '000 tons} 16,115 | 16,311 | 18,185] 18,882 | 16,311 14,179 | 18,786 | 19,021 | 18,185 15,968 
NER eh Waa s edb w-ahlhie Sede > +6 Reb Geld 6 we es 585 | TORN “int T1T | 739 770 936 995 oe 7 
¥ RR get eran ces ee ” 113-4; 132-0; 55-3] 126:4} 132-0] 135-2 36-8 50-4 95° 0 
: _ POM Sp a Seb CREE EG bw ae's baci ouSeee * 99-4 eee ee tee 223-6 | 211-8] 203-8 97-5 89-7 a a 
: or reek cease mae sins aeewk weeda y 109-9 | 189-7| 110-6] 181-0} 189-7 | 189-6] 118-9 115-4; 110-6 ° 
RERUNS 6 Sa ebay eh San Coie op aes 000 stds. 724 616 | 749 644 | 616 644 791 | 760 | 749 ty 
— 8 total (! |Av. value | | | 101 
nolesale houses, tota D at aba oe re eae 11950= 100 | 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (")... | 4 Ms | - i a = - + 102 
i 





(*‘) Great Britain. (?) Provisional estimate. 





(*) Excluding goverament stocks from August, 1953. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 


















Pb kote) Bee a aS 




































Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 
nthly averages or Br Bene xo : So 
endar months Australia Canada | India S. Africa Canada | Pakistan Australia Canada India N. Zealand! S. Africa 
‘000 tons million kwh 
805 2,362 | 1,336 | 74 ba 363 | 2,180 gon 118 | 478 
1,216 | 2,869 | 2,184 508 2-5 875 | 4,785 489 | 288 | 972 
1,153 3,019 | 2,302 | 646 14-7 942 | 5,149 517 | 301 | 1,045 
4 686 2,748 2,338 1,137 12-9 1,198 5,089 588 321 1,189 
1,010 2,972 2,691 1,092 12-9 1,143 5,089 576 300 1,122 
= 1,247 2,937 2,416 960 16-6 1,156 5,510 | 583 304 1,149 
1,220 2,677 2,284 5 bia 5,446 | aa 282 1,123 
= PRIMARY PRODUCTION 
Copper Rubber Tin Steel Gold 
Vv averages or 2 N. = { ¢ ats 
ndar months Canada | Rhodesia, Ceylon Malaya Malaya | Australia| Canada India S. Africa | Australia| Canada | S. Africa 
‘000 tons '000 fine ounces 
ait ee 17-7 17-7 4-2} 30-0 | 5-31 | 100 | 96 78 | 25 | 132-7 | 394 | 1,013-4 
vna ie von’ 17-2 | 25-1 | 8-0 48-7 |} 5-24 137 | 275 132 | 103 81-9 | 373 983-3 
So wie ke oe 16-0 | 28-4 7: 47-9 | 5-20 168 506 a 107 ae diet 994-7 
; | | i 
S ” 11-7] 25-5 8-5{/ 47:5| 4651| 171 294/ 103| 108 87-0| 335 | 1,000-9 
60 overs stones 12-7 31-6 7-5 49-4; 5-87 188 | 324 127 10¢ 88-6 | 285 | 1,015-9 
bet 3 ist ies 12-3 30-6 8-0 48-4 | 4-31 182 | 297 147 105 ae | 275 | 1,002-6 
13-1 | 27-9 10-5 52-6 | 4-92 155 | 273 oes 98 ove ev 1,021-1 
| 
) 1954, January é. acai e eas 11-9 26-6 6-5 50-0 ne Ses bas ne lee ‘ie a 1,015-2 
° Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 
M thly averages or _ | ree e 
lendar months Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
mn. {A mn. C$ mn. rupees mn. {! mn. rupees mn. {SA 
x : ; nbecllehisatb anna saleliinnidieis 
2 2 gee bene 10-6; 11°8 56 71 eee Sr 4-62| 4-76 ie = 1-97 2-71 
c Caweaweks 87-5 | 55-7 336 363 550 | 482 21-04 19-98 178-3 167-4 34-83 28-02 
RP ee wes i 365 348 = ie i sai es ee os nish 
; | 
1.60 August oi): ct 52-2 48-7 345 | 347 500 401 15-22 | 114-0 36°18 | 24-21 
60 september soi sisieea 53-1 59-7 368 344 464 494 14-23 | 88-2 55°98 29-43 
1-14 October owe iics eee ek 50-5 86-1 358 | 348 455 | 465 a 92-5 36-20 31-60 
1-86 November (66.750 cs 50-7 85-2 351 355, 390 | 478 99-6 32-83 29-61 
» December. oii oars dee ais 339 361 “e ese see “ “ 
_ | i i 
18 EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES * 
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Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings 





Cost of Living 

















' i > 
Australia| Canada India | aes S. Africa | Australia| Canada | India | eee Pakistan | S. Africa thetic 
End of period : mn. US dollars 1948 = 100 
B ..scesNciseeee ae 214;  220| 485 | 4l 259 69 66 35 | mh 68 | 7 
+s peu o Kade 944 | 1,864 | 1,729 | 120 381 170 | 121 105 128 101 126 133 
Pepe i re ‘is a6) 3.4 204 291 ee 120 ae se Re ze | 137 
1953, September ........... a 1,791 1,732 219 265 1795, 121 112 1355 113 | 133 | 137 
968 , October 2.3.20 oe = 1791 1,720 210 | 260 ane 121 as ene 113 | 133 | 137 
November .........., sas 1,813 1,737 | 207 | 266 ea 121 i | 112 | 131 | 137 
December............ - 1,825 | iid 204 | 291 te 120 a “2 os | ee 137 
4, January os. ciate ee wv 1,840 | 230 os 3 oes | 





— i Nee 
(*) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 and 1951 includes natural gasoline. Annual figures of electricity production in Australia are for 12 months 
101 ended June 30th of year stated and for New Zealand 12 months beginning April Ist; monthly figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of 
total generation, () Copper and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade oily. 
Imports are c.i.f, except J Australia. Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b.; exports are f.o.b. Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by 
land ; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold 
and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of 
living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa relates to Europeans only. (*) Average of third quarter. 



















EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended March 6th, there was 
an “above-line’”’ surplus (after allowing tor 


Sinking Funds) of {17,836,000 compared with 





1 surplus of £28,636,000 in the previous week | 





and as irplus of {34,313,000 in the corresponding 
period of last vear bringing the cumulative 
irplus to £219.432.000 (/220,350,000 in 1952-53 

' exp liture below - line absorbed 
6,673,000 which brought the total cumulative 

t to £164.034.000 (£309,730,000 in 1952-53). | 









> sieacncnncinkedtnateanil 
oe 
Ord. Revenue 

} l 

1 ] 

x 99 yi ] } t 

) 
‘ é f 1,00 1.8 1,2 


95.000 100 456 21 
Totai 4368,215 4158, 488 4093,501 ‘A 14140 114797 | 


Ord. Expenditure 






































615,000} 564,954 569,239 921, 52,774 
“Ire 

equer 48,000] 41,756 47,4961 2,204 2,568 
Fund. 10.000 10.000 9.010 2 3 
services .../3586,28613288,066 3213,988] 40,200 67,136 
Totai 4259,286 13904,777 3839,732| 75,927 92,481 | 
I 1 53,361 34,3371 3,899 4,480 

“ Above-line” Surplus : t 4 
Deficit 220,350 219,432| 34,314 17,836 

Below-line ” Net Expen 

it bs Walnndaieneyor 530,080, 385,4661135,309 6,673 


Total Surplus of Deficit... | 309,730  164,034|21,005 11,163 








Vet Receipts from : 67,855 42,900 866) 2,962 
lax Reserve Certificates. . 15,800 17,800] 1,000; 1,690 
ivings Certificates .......}- 51,623 - 35,970}- 1,683,- 1,171 


FLOATING DEBT 


(f million 








Ways and Means | 


i 
Advances Total 


i Floating 
Public | Bank of Debt 
Depts. | England 






| Treasury Bills 
| 







Wate } 
i 








ut i rg 2169.8 1S 

iS 1944.3 ¥ ) 979. 

} 6R ann ll 703 
f 1724.78011674.4 41 
x D . ; 69.0 67,394 1 
) wt receipts exe at 
vadeast Li 16.000] 13.600 | 
Loans 25.000 24.681 37 418 Dt 


= 


Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


CONSIDERABLE tax transfers on Thursday 
of last week caused an abrupt turn-round 
from the easy conditions that had pre- 
vailed in Lombard Street on the previous 
three days ; and throughout the whole of 
the rest of the week covered by Wednes- 
day’s Bank return credit remained short. 
Official help was necessary on every day, 
and it was given, directly and indirectly 
through the banks, on a moderate scale 
each day except Friday and Tuesday. Two 
or three houses were accordingly forced 
into the Bank on a small scale on both 
these days. Tuesday’s stringency was par- 
ticularly unexpected, as there were appre- 
ciable Government disbursements and also 
repayments to the banks from the proceeds 
of the first call on the Transport loan. 

Total applications for the £270 million 
of bills on offer at last Friday's Treasury 
bill tender rose to a new record level, 
of £412.9 million. Under the pressure of 
the stringent credit conditions, the market 
maintained its bid at £99 9s. 8d. for the 
91-day bills on offer, and bid at £99 9s. 7d. 
for the 92-day bills offered on account of 
the incidence of Whit Monday. As the 
total offer was up by £20 million, the 
market's average allotment actually rose 
from 46 to §3 per cent—made up of a full 
allotment of the 92-day bills and one of 
48 per cent on the 91-day maturities, The 
offer at yesterday’s tender remained at 
£270 million. 

The Bank return shows an outflow of 
notes of £5.9 million. Government 
securities rose by £6 million and discounts 
and advances by £3.1 million (reflecting in 
part the market’s borrowing at the Bank). 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Bank rate (from % Discount Rates % 
4%, 17/9/53 3 Bank bills : 60 days 26 
5 te . } 3 months 2 
— wane} 1 4months 24-2} 
Discount houses i lj 6months 23-25 
Money—Day-to-day. 1-2} | Fine trade bills 
Short periods.... 1j 25 3months 3} bal 
i ‘ in ‘ i 4months 3j-4 
Treas. bills 2months 24 : 
Sencathe 2% 6months 4 -4) 













Official 
Rates 











March 10 










































































Mar. .ss« | 2,840-0 | 1366-4] 277-8 4,609-3 
Dec. 5. cece 4,674-4° 42-5} ... | 4,916-9 
42 cies 4,726-3* 283-1 | 2-3 4,966-7 
19. cveg 759-0* 266-9 | 1-0 | 5,026-9 
Scans 4,853 5° 250-1 |. | 5193-6 
Jan. 9..... | 3110-0} 1679-9] 249-6 | ... | 5,039-5 
16...2. | 3110-0} 1570-0] 265°6 |... | 4,945-7 
25 ; 3,090-0 | 1669-9] 266-1 ove 4,846-0 
30...1. | 3060-0} 1,942-6] 243-4 | 2. | 4.746-0 
Feb. 6 | 3,040-0 | 1,362-5] 236-0 4638-5 
13... | 3040-0} 1303-8) 265-7 | <.. | 4,609-5 
20..... | 5,040°-0) 1331:9] 293-5 |... 4 665-4 
Meise 3050-0} 1,320-5} 279-1 |... | 4,649-6 
Mar. 6..... 3,060-0} 1,358-2] 286-2 | 1-0 | 4,705.4 










* In consequence of official purchases of tender bills in 
connection with cash subscriptions to the Exchequer Stock 
issued in October, it was impossible to calculate the division 
between tap and tender bills until all the bills purchased bad 
passed thew original maturity cate 












































j 
; 


swedish K .ee«, 14°378-14-598 
Danish Kr -seees} 19-19} -19-48) 
Norwegian Kr. ... 19-85-20-15- 


United States $. 


Se hhoeeaee me c. prn~pat c. pm-par | jc. pr ar 
Can adi in$... ae Dele ka * 9 B $ 7 ic dis i : fe dis. 
French Fr 1} -3$ dis 1}-3} dis | 1}-34 dis 
Swiss Pr... 2-le. pm 2-le.pm | 2-le. pm 
oe Mr ; ttseeseeeesf & Pmr-par | 4 pm-par 4 pm-par 
Dut vGid..... ‘ [iatcane ss i}-jc:pm | lp-je. pm | 1}-}c, pm 
W: Ger. D-Mk......,. -.++.-f Ipf. pm-par ; Ipt. pm-par 
Swedish Ki 1} bo pm 1} 50 pm } 1} tn pi 
Danish Kr. ‘ Seats .. +. 16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm-~16 dis 
Porwewian Wer... us a vcs dense Par-26 dis | Par—26 dis 


March 4 Mat ch 5 


——e 





(£ million) 


| Iss w¢ Department* : 
















| 
Notes in circulation ...... 1481-0 § 1,555 18 
Notes in banking dept.. | 19-3 19 6 
| Govt. debt and securities* | 1,496-7 | 1,571 
io her securities of 0-8 0.2 1 
Gold coin and bullion . | 2-9 } 2.9 
Banking Department : a 
Deposits | 
| Public accounts cove | 14-3 22-1 16-9 
| Treasury special account } 52-0 4 4.7 
Bankers. | 281-9 276 17-4 
Others } 70-8 64 54 
| Total 299-0 368-4 4.4 
| Securities : | 
| Government ; .. | 378-9 32 5 
Discounts and advances .. 3-2 12 
Other 14:4 14.9 
j Total Pe i ; 396°5 364-9 8 
| Banking department reserve. | 21-1 1-9 ) 
0 os co is pa chk 5-2 4°53 
i 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capita 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,600 million t 
on January 27, 1954. 
TREASURY BILLS 
} eee 
Amount (£ million) 
Date of ‘ 
Tender a Mix 
| Offered | APPled Atiotted] Alot 
For ye 
> Le 
| — 
| Mar 9 | 240-0 65 
| Nov. 6| 220-0 | 392-5 | 220-0 z 
» 13} 230-0 572-9 “0 46 
» 20) 230-0 | 374-5 0-0 43 
» 27) 240-0 | 368-4 “0 50 
| Dec. 4, 250-0 | 374-0 0 55 
|, 11 | 250-0 | 368-5 0 58 
» 18! 250-0 | 38-4 0-0 178 
» 24) 250-0 | 338-9 | 0 65 
1954 fs 
Jan. 1, 250-0 | 316-6 | 250-0 42 8-29 15 
» 8} 230-0 319-3 | 230-0 42 7-9 64 
» 25 | 220-0 | 335°5 210-0 42 «7-72 51 
» 22;| 210-0 | 343-8 210-0 41 11-73 58 
» 29 | 220-0 | 382-0 | 220-0 41 11-04 % 
Feb. 5) 220-0 | 386-4 220-0 41 3-68 49 
» 12] 230-0 | 369-9 2350-0 41 4-00 58 
» 19} 240-0 | 398-9 240-0 41 3% 45 
| » 26} 250-0 | 400-8 250-0 41 3°37 % 
| | 
| Mar, 270-0 | 412-9 | 270-0 | 41 3-85 55 
| 
} * On March 5th tenders for 91 day bills at {99 3s ad 
| secured about 48 per cent of the sum app! sd for; higher 
| tenders were allotted in full, The offering yesterd ay was fot 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


Market Rates : Spot 


2 
) 
} 
7 
14-534-14-53} 14-533-14- 544 14-533 
19-40}-19-40},19-41}-19-41} 19-4 
20-00 20-008 20 - 00}-20- 00} 20-00}-20-0 


March 6 


l ed States $ 2-78-2-82 2-813-2-814 | 2-813-2-814 | 2-812-2-81 
( wvadian § 2°71 4-2-7143 2-714} -2-7143 2-718 -2-71 
| French Fr. ..... 972-65-987-35 983-983} IB 33-983} 983)-983% 
Swiss Fr. ......../12-15&-12-33%,112-20)-12- 202 12-203 

Belgian Fr. ..... 138-95-141-05 1139-70-139- 80 139-75-139- 85 139- 75 
Dutch Gid....... 10-56-10-72 }10-623-10-62% 10-62§-10-62] 10-625-10-6 

V. Ger. D-Mk, .. .!11-67 & -11- 84 §H11-71}-11- 71} 11-71}-11- 71i 11-71}-11-7 
Portug ese x 79-90-81-10 9-90-80-05 79-90-80-05  79-90-80-0 


1-19-4 


14-54) 14-539 


March 8 


}  2-81g-2-814 
fe 2-71 4h-2-72 & 2-724 


985-983} 


‘a maximum amount of £270 mullion, 


9823 


139-85 159- 80--139-90 139: 80 


23 10-628-10-62% 10-623 
1g 11-714-11-71} 11-70 
5 | 79-90-89-05 


79-90 
14-54 14-53} 


1} 19-40}-19-41} 19-40} 
0} 20-00}-20-00} 


20-00 


One Month Forward a 


ic. pm-—par 
A ac. dis 
1}-34 dis 
2-lc. pm 


1}-jc. pm 


Ipf. pm-par | 1}—}pf. pm 


1h-46 pm 


16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 
Par-26 dis Par-26 dis 


} 
} 
i 


M. sil 9 





2-7 
982] 


139 


10-62% 1 
4:11 


11:7 






2-81)-2-81} 
ot 





12-20% 12°20} --12°20%1:2-20§-12-2071 2-20}-12-20}1 2 


90 139 


) 


80°05 
14:534 14 


19-4 


0} 


20-004 


dis 


m-—par 
“te. 


14-34 dis 


2-Ic. 


pm 


fer par 


pm 


it iS pm 
1-46 pm 


16 pm-1o dis 


Par—26 dis 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
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RIDGED PARTICULARS 


cation has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange. Lond n, 
ermission to deal in and for quotation for the whole of the ¢ ompany’s 
d Share Capital. 


MIDLAND INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


CUacorpeorated under the € ompanies Act, 1929.) 


SHARE CAPITAL 


Issued and 
orised: Fully Paid 


£50,000 in 6°, Cumulative Preference 
Shares of £1 each ea 

£150,000 in 3,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 
Is. each ... 


£50,000 


£200,000 


The Company has no Loan Capital outstanding, and has no subsidiaries. 


DIRECTORS : 


JOHN HARPER BEAN, C.B.E., “ Lawnswood,” near Stourbridge, Worcs. 
Chairman of Beans Industries Limited. (Chairman.) 


VICTOR RILEY, Beechwood,” Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire. 
Director of Beans Industries Limited. 

EDWARD ROBERTS LEWIS, 2, Bell Moor, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 
Director of The Decca Record Company Limited 
REGINALD LEOPOLD BROWNHILL, 25, Priory Close, Dudley, Worcs 
Director of Beans Industries Limited. 


JAMES FRANCIS McKENZIE, 87, Goldthorne Hill, Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire. (General Manager.) 


The full particulars show (inter alia) that :— 


1. The Company was incorporated in England on the 6th 
February, 1946, and its initial activity was the manufac- 
ture of domestic electric appliances and of steam fittings 
sold under the trade-mark “ MIL.”” In 1947 the Board 
decided to give up the manufacture of domestic electrical 
appliances in order to concentrate upon the manufacture 
of ‘“ MIL” steam fittings and agricultural implements. 


The Company has now a substantial business in “* MIL” 
Steam traps and in a wider range of steam fittings 
including “ MIL” Reducing Valves and “ MIL” Water 
Heater Controls, which are exported to many countries. 
the Company’s “* MIL” steam traps and other steam 
appliances are used extensively by a large number of 
well-known industrial concerns, by hospitals, by Govern- 
ment Departments and by British Railways. The Com- 
pany has built up a large business in the manufacture of 
agricultural implements. The “ MIL” hydraulic loader 
has a substantial home and export market. 


3. The Company’s turnover in the current year is at a higher 
rate than at any time in the past. The Directors are 
Satisfied that in the absence of unforeseen circumstances 
the net profits after all charges except taxation for the 
year ending 30th June, 1954, will be not less than those 
for the preceding year. On the basis of profits of £95,000 
there would remain after the Excess Profits Levy for the 
SiX months’ to December, 1953, Profits Tax and Income 
Tax and after deducting the net Preference Dividend and 
Profits Tax thereon the sum of £40,500 available for net 
Ordinary Dividends, Profits Tax thereon and reserves. 
On such a basis the Directors would be prepared to 
recommend for the current year the payment of a 
dividend at the rate of not less than 35 per cent. actual, 
less Income Tax, on the issued Ordinary Capital of 
£75,000, which, together with Profits Tax thereon, 
would require £19,688. 


A copy of the Advertisement, giving full particulars as required to be 
Gdvertised in connection with the application made to the Council of The Stock 
Exchange, London, for permission to deal in and for quotation for the whole 
of the issued Shares of the Company, may be obtained from :— 


E. R. LEWIS & CO., 
4 & 6, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2, 
and The Stock Exchange, London, 


AND FROM 


FELSTED FINANCE COMPANY LIMITED, 
40, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 





EQU Lam 4 


a 
SOMETHING NEW IN PENSION SCHEMES 


PLANNED PENSIONS 


cote 


A A 


dis bd 


PLANNED COST 


PARTICIPATION 


in the Society’s prosperity 


ESTABLISHED t844 


QUITY 6 LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


290; LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 


** If it hadn’ r 
him we shouldn’t have 
saved a penny ~ 


HOME SERVICE INSURANCE 
MAKES SAVING EASIER 


ASK THE MAN FROM THE PRUDENTIAL 
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THE 


Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance UNITED COMMERCIAL 
transacted including 


Fire, Life, Accident, BANK LIMITED 


farine and - 
- - . . r, 4 i ted (Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limite 
Viation. epresen e 


throughout the world. Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 


CALCUTTA 


London Office : 
15, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2 


gS 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


Pathe AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,000 
“aeeaieS SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
op aie ||| PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 

|| RESERVE FUND - - - - Rs. 8,000,009 


With over 90 Branches at the leading centres o! 
1 Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malay. 
Head Offices and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is we! 
- equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institution 
Jorth Jo ohn Se. | Lombard St. 
re <span. | Lowe and individuals carrying on business with India o: 
intending to open connections with that country 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 


init | NAAT Ht 
i HA i ' 7 Ht NA NNN Wa hil | 


SAFETY-FIRST INVESTMENT 


é es 
Income Tax paid 2; O per, oy the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent. to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share total holding of £5,000 are accepted for 
accounts is 2}%, and on ordinary deposit investment in Abbey National. For 
accounts 2%, with income tax paid by further particulars apply for a copy of 
the Society in each case. Sums up toa the Society’s Investment Booklet, 


Total Assets £181,183,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.w.l 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 

















JHE 


eee 
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*e . 1 ”° ' . r . ‘ 
An enlightened board appreciates only too well its obligation to staff and senior executives. 
They know that with taxation at its present level no « mployee can hope to save enough to ensure a reasonable 


degree of security on retirement. ‘They know that good staff can be attracted away 
by companies offering better security. Yet nothing is done to organise 
a properly constituted pension plan because of apparent difficulties and a knowledge 


that no ready-made scheme can provide a satisfactory answer. 
lhe long experience of Arbon Langrish proves, however, that the application of 
specialist knowledge to individual cases can often cut right through apparent complications to provide 
a pensions solution which is less onerous for the firm and enables staff to work loyally 


+ 


without the distracting influence of a future insecure r tirement. 


A discussion with a member of the advisory staff of Arbon Langrish will be treated in confidence and 


is of course without obligation. Arbon Langrish are independent of any insurance company 
& & } pan) 


and are, therefore, free to give you unbiassed advice and the most favourable rates. 


O eau 
7 . 
the advice Of 





is available to principals, solicitors, and accountants, on all matters relating to pension 
plans, “top hat’ schemes and estate duty problems. 


ARBON LANGRISH (eensions & ESTATE DUTIES) LTD 
79 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


LONDON WALL 2366 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


rated in the Kong) 
xtent and in m aia ideale ta Chapte 
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1 Share 


ompanies wholly owned by the 


Directors are of the 


the members of the 


HK $20 ww) OOD £1,250,000 


Chief 


rdon Committee 
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opinion that such Accounts would 
Bank, 


Hong Kong, on Friday, 5th March, 1954 


S t December, 1953, together with » Profit and Loss Account for the year enc a at that o 
rned to date and after maki ah rnsfers to the credit of Reserves tor Continge! " 
ide f \ minution in value cleo ass , amounts to . eae = an ‘. Hk 
trom the previous yeal ‘ 
H | poration Profits Tax, was paid on the 10th August, 1953, amounting to £320,000 at 
’ 
"ee , HK $4.000.000 
j k ( ition Profits Tax, £480,000 at. 1/2-27/32 7,760,842 349 
t + 
ee 
\ . . or 
the office of Chief Manager, retired from the Board and the Hon. Michael W. Turn 
a (.43.1 Mr. E. R. Hill and Mr. J. H. Keswick, C.M.G., also resigned their seats and Mr. B 
} ! ! Board, 
Hon. C. Blak M.C., E.D., retire by rotation, but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election 
Mes Lowe, Bingham & Matthews and Messrs, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. who are eligible for 1 


By Order of the Bx 
C. BLAKER, ¢ 


BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER, 1953 


Sterling g 
Equivatent . sent 


Cash in Hand and in Transit and Balances with 


Other Banks. HK $439,316,817 £ 7,301 
Money at Call and Short Notice oie fis 680,529,674 $2,533,105 
Bills Receivabie, including British and other 
Government Treasury Bills... 622,581,117 20 
96,000,000 6,000,000 Hong Kong Government Certificates of Indebted- 
9,859,542 616,221 ness issued in respect of funds deposited as 
- security for the Exeess Note Issue... z 725,883 047 i ”) 
125,359,542 7,866,221 investments, at under market values: 
British, Colonial and other Government 
Securities (including $41,865,200 deposited 
as security for the Anthorised Note Issue) 
755,742,086 47,233,880 Quoted in Great Britain 276,956, 568 8,025 
Quoted outside Great Britain 96,217,598 OLY 
Other Investments 
Quoted in Great Britain 252,742 », 797 
Quoted outside Great Britain . 14,805,071 td 
Advances to Customers and Other Accounts, | 
provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts 645,652,630 | 2K') 
Liabilities of Custemers for — per 
contra J ate “ 10,557,154 9 522 
$,512,733,428 45,599 
Fixed Assets 
Investments in Sub- 
sidiary ‘Trustee and 
2 655,085,093 165,942,819 Nominee Companies, 
at cost HK $2,135,843 


Bank Prentises aft cost, 
less amounts written 


off 21,817 





450 


C. BLAKER 
Chief Manager. H. D. BENHAM y) tors 
Chief Accountant. J. A. BLACKWOOD 


MICHAEL W. 
G. O. W. 


TURNER, 
STEWART, 
£221 ,042,920 


536.686,721 





REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the books of the Corporation kept in Hong Kong, with the audited accounts of the London Office and with the 
ived ft my the other Offices which have been signed by the Branch Managers. We have obtained all the information and e xplanations we have | “d and 
n such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Corporation's affairs at 31st December, 1955 ring 
o the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books ke pt in Hong Kong and by the returns received from the other Ott 
F a LOWE, BINGHAM & MATTHEWS ‘Chartered Account 
15th February, 1954 ‘PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. Auditors. 
PROFIT ‘AND Loss “ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3tst DECEMBER, 1953 
iia? ud of £2 per Share, free of Hong Kong ( orporation ae Tie es Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1952 ... HK $9,439,178 
Profits Pax paid LOth August, cg £ 520,000 at 1/2-7/s HK $5,163,025 Profit for the year, after providing for taxation on profits e arned to 
- me ——— : by > Directors: f . date and after making transfers to the credit of Reserves for 
Amount a ne — ten 0 oa ie oy HK $4,000,000 Contingencies, out of which Reserves provision has been made for . or 
Final Dividend of £3 per are, free of Hong any diminution in value of current assets i sis os 17,294,5" 


7,760,842 
_— - 11,760,842 
ive oi 9,859,542 






‘HK $26, 733, 409 


Manager's 
Fees amounted 















tt witt 
annexed Balance (2) No part of the Profits earned by the Subsidiary Companies has ey ~ a‘ = ‘ 

Capital of three Trustee aniea in the Accounts of the Bank. The net aggregate amounts of the 5! : 
Pp oth Trustee Companies and three profits after deducting the Sybsidiaries’ losses are as follows: K $10,879 
No Group Accounts have (i) For the year ended 31st December, 1953... Hk + a6 436 

(ii) For previous financial years ... a és AU, 
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(Incorporated by Royal ( ee 1853.) 
¢ CK, Authorised an 
CAPITAL STOCK, and Issued £3,500,000 RESERVE FUND £5,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY of the STOCKHOLDERS £3,500,000 
Head Office: 58. BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 West End Bran 2 ‘ET ET y 
_ a i ch: os CHARLES II STREOT. HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 
fanchester Branch: 52/54, MOSLEY STREE’ r, MANCHESTER, 2. Liverpoot Branch: 28. DEKBY HOUSE, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. LIVERPOOL 2 
te ARIS BALANCE SHEET 31st DECEMBER, 1953 
| 1952 . Sect 
. £ £ £ £ £ 
( ApeEAS StocK AUTHORISED AND ae ; CURRENT ASSETS, CASH IN HAND, AT 
mm SSU Bi . tee 3, JOU 31,787,819 CALI D SA is 31 495 22 
(There {8 under the Charter a | ALL ABD AT BAWER : 31,495,231 
reserve liability of the Stockholders i GOVERNMENT AND OTHER SECURITIES 
equal to the amount of Stock AT MARKET VALUE 
issued.) | 63,243,093 Quoted on London Stock Exchange 
00 RESERVE FUND : . see 5,000,000 9 714.972 Quoted on Overseas Stock Exchanges 
] PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT eee 403.513 | ae Dominion Government and other 
- | 3,342 070 Securities at Local quotations é 3,133,490 
8,903,513 | 
i 66.300.135 58.787.405 
CURRENT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, in- igi 
cluding Reserves for Contingencies | HONGKONG GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES ve 
Taxation on. profits to date, and j OF INDEBTEDNESS for surrendered 
‘4 Exchange Adjust ments 929,278 coin lodged against Note Issue 929,278 
FIXED DEPOSITS BRITISH GOVERNMENT SECURITIES at 
NOTES IN CIRCULATION against Security | Market Valu Quoted on London 
per contra Stock Exchange) lodged against Note 
/ BILLS PAYABLE | 1.741.250 Issue ‘ d d 1,750,000 
i DEPOSITS BY NOMINER SPBSIDIARIES | ane ; 
42) Deposit BY TRUSTEE SUBSIDIARY 2,670,528 2 679.278 
PROPOSED FINAL DIVIDEND, less In- | ~ 
come Tax ‘ 134,750 | BILLS OF EXCHANGE, including United 
ACCEPTANCES, including undertakings Kingdon Colonial and Foreign 
4 i4 to accept, on account of Customers 9,184,870 15,116,157 lreasury Bills s 11,234,845 
mm — ! ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER 
) 178,059,285 | 69,247,953 ACCOUNTS 67,248,879 
BALANCE OF REMITTANCES, DRAFTS, 
ETC., IN TRANSIT between Head 
4,832,865 Office, Branches and Agencies 3,587 ,086 
LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPT- 
ANCES, including undertakings to 
15,935 514 accept per contra 9,184,870 
205,884,971 184,217,594 
Nores:—(1) There are contingent liabilities on Bills - 
re-discounted, £6,591 381 (1952. £3,061 868) (of which FIXED ASSETS 
£5,.338,.603 has run off at ist March, 1954) and commit- SUBSIDIARIES—Shareholdings at cost 
ments in respect of Confirmed Credits, Forward Ex- Allahabad Bank Limited—37,760 
change Contracts and Guarantees, including Guaran- Ordinary Shares of Rs. 100 each 
tees to Government Departments in India in respect of which 14,680 are fully paid 
of which securities valued at £294,562 (1952, £184_.570) and 23.080 are paid up to the 
have been deposited with the Reserve Bank of India. 747,905 extent of Rs. 50 per Share 749,510 
: : . Cha red (Mals 
(2) Contracts for outstanding capital ex- The Chartered Ban k falay a) 
. penditure on premises amount to approximately 30.000 Shares of Straits $10 
£365,000 (1952, £224,000), oe ‘ re aa * 
7,500 each, $5 paid de : a 17,500 
’ (3) Assets and Liabilities in foreign dsl Nominee Companies 381 
currencies have been converted into sterling at The net assets of the Nominee 
approximately the rates of exchange ruling on 3)st Companies amount to £321, 
December, 1953. represented by deposits with 
. - _— - the Bz er contre ' ans _— 
(4) Under Part III of the Eighth Schedule 765.786 me Soa pet epee 767 > 391 
-° ee maenes Act, 1948, the a excepted BANK PREMISES AND FURNITURE, at 
m : owing the aggregate amount of its reserves 1,845,520 cost less amounts written off ; 1,961,313 
and the movements therein. TRADE INVESTMENT, representing Pro- 
18,563 perty, at cost less amounts written off 16,500 
' H. F. MORFORD, Deputy Chief General Manager. "2.629 869 ee ee 2 745.204 
a D. STEWART, General Manager. 7a BMC Sess astidcinmenascai 
W. H. CARRICK, Chief Accountant. V. A. GRANTHAM, Chairman. 
J. L. MILNE, Deputy Chairman, 
Cc. R. CHERRY, Director. 
. 14.840 £186,962,798 | £208,514,840 £186, 962,798 
————— an me — = een 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE STOCKHOLDERS. 
We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. In our 
pinion proper books of account have been kept by the bank so far as appears from our examination of those books, and proper returns adequate for the 
purposes of a audit have been received from the branches, which have not been visited by us. We have examined the annexed balance sheet and profit and 
i the accoul The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, which are in agreement with the books of account and returns as aforesaid. In our opinion 
band and te the | best of our information and ace ordiug to the explanations given to us the said accounts give the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in 
ig ihe manner so required for banking companies, and, on the basis indicated in Note (4) on the balance sheet, such balance sheet gives a true and fair view of the 
ite of-the bank’s affairs as at 31st December, 1953, and the profit and loss account gives a true and fair view of the profit for the year ended on that date. 
We have also examined the annexed accounts of the subsidis aries, Allahabad Bank. Limited and The Chartered Bank (Malaya) Trustee Limited, which have 
ot been audited by us. Subject thereto in our opinion such accounts have been properly prepared in accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 
inienennee %45, so as, in econjunetion with the accounts of the bank as audited by us (which include particulars regarding Nominee Companies), to give on the basis 
mentioned above a true and fair view of the state_of affairs as at 31st December, 1953, and of the profit for the year ended on that date of the bank and its 
bsidiaries so far as concerns stockholders of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
20 174 DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO.) Auditors. 
London, 3rd March, 1954, W. A. BROWNE & CO. J Chartered Accountants 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st DECEMBER, 1953 
952 195 2 
é £ £ £ £ 
ALLOCATIONS— BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD FROM 31ST DECEMBER, 
24 908 Amount written off Bank Premises 200,000 $97,433 1952. oo . ae $99,215 
(0 O00 3° OF =e 2 4 z 
5409 20,000 Winn re a doar i a aon Profit, after providing for taxation and after making 
— 100.000 joe and Orphans’ Fun EN 75, OOO allocations to Contingency Accounts, out of which 
ntingencies Account eee eco mia Accounts full provision has been made for diminu- 
445.000 420,000 698,782 tion in value of assets ean oie ie ‘ind 693,793 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND PROPOSED, less 
Income Tax— ? Norses:—(1) The aggregate emoluments received by 
+H 110,25 Interim 7% paid 2nd October, 1953 134,750 the Directors for their services amounted to £19,456 
wer 110,250 Final 7% proposed 134,750 (1952, £19,050). In addition pensions aggregating 
LATHES : : ee £1,250 (1952, £454) were paid to former Directors. 
1279 «20,500 14% 269,500 (2) The nominee subsidiaries do not trade 
136,456 316 ‘ and their accounts show neither profit nor loss. 
: 31,600 8 Cc entenary | Bonus of 2% on 
> ons ans ALANCE PROPOSED TO BE Canute 
i 399,215 FORWARD <i me 2 . 403,513 anes Fee 
1,096 215 £1,098,013 £1,096,215 £1,093,013 























































































































































































































































































































COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 


CORPORATION 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


LIQUIDATION OF CHINESE INTERESTS PROCEEDING SLOWLY 


BRITISH PRESTIGE ENHANCED IN FAR EAST AND S.E. ASIA 


MR 


The ordinary yearly general meeting of 
The Honekong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration was held on March 5th at the head 
office, 1, Queen’s Road, Central, Hong Kong. 

Mr C. Blaker, MC, ED, the chairman, who 
presided, said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, In the past the 


-whole of the chairman’s annual survey oi 


events in the East was read by the occupant 
of this chair. This year, however, we have 
decided to modify the procedure and to dis- 
tribute copies of the statement at the meeting, 
as we feel that you will find it more con- 
venient to have the written text in your hands 
than to listen to it being read out to you. 
In making this change we are to a certain 
extent following the procedure adopted by 
many other banks and well-known companies 
who now issue their statements in printed 
form and only deal with routine matters on 
the actual day of the meeting. We hope that 
you will approve of the innovation. 


I will now proceed with my formal duties 
and will call upon the chief manager to read 
the notice convening the meeting. 


Mr Michael W. Turner having read the 
notice convening the meeting, and a repre- 
sentative of the auditors having read their 
report, the chairman continued: 


The net profit for the year amounts to 
$17,294,235, which is some $27,000 less than 
last year. As in previous years, this profit 
has been arrived at after providing for taxa- 
tion and after making transfers to inner 
reserves out of which provision has been made 
for all known bad and doubtful debts and 
contingencies. The balance of profit brought 
forward from last year is $9,489,174 and the 
total available for appropriation accordingly 
amounts to $26,783,409. In view of the 
expenditure which has been incurred during 
the year on new banking premises, it is pro- 
posed that a sum of $4 million should be 
appropriated to write down bank premises, 
and, after allowing for this amount and the 
interim dividend of £2 per share, it is recom- 
mended that the final dividend should again 
be £3 per share, leaving a balance of 
$9,859,542 to be carried forward to next year. 
As in the case of other organisations with 
interests in China, the cost of maintaining our 
offices there and of complying with the 
requirements of the Chinese authorities has 
been a considerable drain on the year’s profits 
and this and other factors have been taken 
into consideration by your directors in recom- 
mending an unchanged dividend for the past 
year. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


A comparison of the balance sheet with 
that of the previous year shows that the totals 
of our assets and liabilities have remained 
virtually unchanged. 

On the liabilities side the amount of 
Hong Kong currency notes in circulation has 


C. BLAKER ON ECONOMIC NEEDS 


remained unaltered throughout the year. 
Current, deposit and other accounts show 
a relatively small decrease of some $3 million 
and acceptances on behalf of customers a fall 
of just over $2 million. Various factors have 
contributed to these small decreases, which 
are in general due to the continuation of less 
active trading conditions. 


The principal change in our assets has been 
a decrease of just over $54 million in 
advances. This decrease arises mainly as 
a result of the low prices for primary products 
which have continued throughout the year, 
but it also reflects the general slowing down 
of trade in the territories in which we operate. 
This decrease in trade is further demonstrated 
by a drop of over $31 million in our trade 
bills, which, however, is offset by a rise of 
$37 million in our holdings of Government 
Treasury bills, resulting in the figure for bills 
receivable in the balance-sheet showing a net 
increase of some $6 million. . The increase in 
money at call, in cash in hand and in balances 
with other banks reflects the funds which 
have become available as a result of the repay- 
ment of advances during the year. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the 
ratio of the bank’s readily realisable assets— 
that is, cash, money at call, Government 
Treasury bills and trade bills—to the total 
liabilities to customers now stands at a figure 
of 65 per cent, which indicates a high and 
very satisfactory degree of liquidity. 


CAUTIOUS FINANCIAL POLICY 


Difficult trading conditions have prevailed 
throughout the year in the territories in which 
we are interested and under the circumstances 
our results can be regarded as satisfactory, 
but the outlook at present shows little signs 
of improvement. Your directors therefore 
feel that they are justified in continuing to 
pursue a cautious financial policy and that, in 
the interests of all, their first concern must 
be the security and strength of the bank. 


Before I formally propose the adoption of 
the report and accounts I would like to say 
how much I appreciate the honour of serving 
as yout chairman in succession to Sir Arthur 
Morse, who, as you know, held this post 
from the time when our head office was 
transferred to London in the war until he 
retired on March 3, 1953. He also held the 
more arduous one of chief manager. I am 
glad that only the lighter part of his duties 
has devolved upon me and that I have had 
at my elbow the vigorous and keenly percep- 
tive personality of our new chief manager, 
Mr Michael W. Turner, who has throughout 
the past year handled with great ability the 
— problems with which he has had to 

eal. 


_ I must also take this opportunity of thank- 
ing the bank staff as a whole, and especially 
our branch managers, for the effective way in 
which they have worked for the interests of 
the bank im the past year, 


POSITION IN CHINA 


Shareholders will no doubt want 10W 
what is the position with regard to . fices 
and valuable properties in China how 
our foreign personnel are faring. || “f 
are well and living conditions are : ibly 
good, but I am sorry to say that we not 
yet been able to complete the closu: u 
offices which, as you know, we have been try- 
ing to liquidate for considerably n 
a year. Some progress has, howe een 
made in Peking, where we have sold our office 
building, and also in Swatow and hope 
that our Swatow agent will be repa 1 in 
the mear future. As to the main “m, 
we have made proposals direct to the local 


authorities, working in concert with | her 
British ‘banks, and Her Majesty's (harg: 
d’Affaires has made representations to the 
Chinese Government on our behalf. ! 1 order 
to get a speedy and overall settlement we 
have offered concessions, involving very con- 
siderable sacrifices, but negotiations have 
proved difficult and progress has been pain- 
fully slow. However, so far as we con- 
cerned, the Chinese have nothing to in by 
prolonging our complete liquidation ind we 
are therefore hopeful that progress \ ill be 
accelerated in the near future. Mr Yoxall, 
our Shanghai manager, is acting on our behall 


in the negotiations proceeding there. {le has 
our full support and confidence. 


CHANGES IN LONDON COMMITTEE 


Various changes in our London conimuttee 
must be mentioned next. Sir Arthur Morse 
joined the committee on September 3, 1953, 
and became chairman on January |, 954, 10 
succession to Mr S. A. Gray, who !is done 


us good service in that capacity since July, 
1948, and is now fully occupied with the 
increasingly onerous work of senior | ondon 
manager. Mr. Gray, however, remain» on the 
committee. Mr C. A, Campbell retired from 
the committee—on which he had ser << since 
the days of Sir Newton Stabb—on June 5), 
1953, and we are very grateful to him for hs 
valuable services over such a long p riod 

time. He was succeeded by Mr |. A. ! 
Binny, a director of the Westminstc: Bank 


There are also changes in the board of 
directors. 


On September Ist we opened our n: » office 
in Paris at No. 22, Place Vendéme, © a? 
Lyons office has not yet been final!) woul’ 
up. On October 3rd we also open: 3 a 
building at Osaka, where previously v¢ had 
operated from a small rented office, ind " 
January 2nd of this year we openc i 
building at Mongkok on the Kowloo: »“* ‘ 
the harbour. we 

That, I think, covers all the matt — 
I should bring to your attention, mn 
beg to propose the adoption of the 1 
accounts as presented. After the | 
has been seconded I shall be pi ~~ © 
answer to the best of my ability an) 4° 





en a 
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tict hich shareholders may wish to ask. 


resolution having been seconded the 
nd accounts were adopted. 





CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


lowing is the statement referred to 
airman ? 


rvey of the year 1953—not even an 

bank chairman’s review of eVents in 
I would be complete without men- 
he memorable occasion of the Coro- 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, which 
brated in an unparalleled way by all 
Br ubjects and by very many local resi- 
de all nationalities here in Hong Kong, 
as s in every other town where we have 
act gencies. There have been frequent 
expressions Of loyalty to our Royal Family 
n the past, but never before have such wide- 
spre nd genuine demonstrations of popular 
aflecuon for the Monarch been shown by the 
Briush peoples throughout the world as were 
displayed last year on Coronation Day. 


Although Coronation year did not unfortu- 
nately bring with it any noticeable abatement 
of the world-wide cold war, it did eventually 
sec the cessation of open hostilities in Korea 
and the inception of an optimistic feeling that 
an improvement of the world political situ- 
ation would gradually develop as the Korean 
problem became less menacing. In any case, 
we i fairly claim that British influence in 
the Far East and in the countries of South 
Fost Asia has gained in prestige. Moreover, 
although last year trade has again fallen off 
somewhat, national development programmes 
have everywhere in the east made progress 

ihe way in which many of the countries 

area have co-operated in the inter- 

nge of ideas and of technical assistance will 

ubtedly prove to be a matter of consider- 

importance and give greater cohesion 

n more stable conditions permit greater 
have cconomic activity in this uneasy sector of the 


UUTH EAST ASIA’S ECONOMIC NEEDS 


be each of the past four years my pre- 
or, Su Arthur Morse, in his Annual 
+half Stctement referred in ome connection or 

‘nother to the immense economic needs of 
countries in which we operate. Their 
rements were, he stated, higher stan- 
E dards of living, more extensive food and other 
Se eeocultural production and, indeed, general 
ciopment, such as the Colombo Plan pre- 
bed, and which in most of these countries 


Aorse * 


1953, - , : 

a eradually being put into effect through 
io onal development plants. These plans 
Tuly » as 18 well known, stressed the impor- 
rae ce of agriculture, together with basic 
indon ~ nomic progress, such as the expansion 


5 thee ©’ power, of transport and of communica- 
systems. The latter are prerequisites 
. coping wtih any large-scale output of 
21) encultural products, minerals and the 

‘mary materials which these countries pro- 


oO his ; 

aa of me Last year Sir Arthur referred to many 

' ‘pects of this same problem and quoted an 

Bank “portant phrase of the Paley Commission 
, “ating to the needs of a higher standard of 

rd o ving in the free world. In stating his view 


at the governments of the east should 

office vecessarily play their part he urged that “no 
empt should be made to introduce indus- 
‘4isauion on a rapid or large scale,” as “ it 
new ould be far wiser to concentrate all available 
a tal and energies on food and agricultural 
vcuction and on those ancillary industries 
ow “hich depend upon the raw materials avail- 
of «Sle in the country concerned.” It was sur- 
‘sing to us to find that in a recent book 

h uch received considerable notice in the 
sg ess, the first part of this quotation was 
ad 'ocked out and used in isolation from the 

aa cond Part to support a dogmatic assertion 
i ‘nal “ already voices are being raised in the 

, \¥ 4gainst full-scale development in South 

“‘t Asia.” This is surely a raisrepresenta- 









tien of the City’s attitude to the needs of 
South East Asia just as it is of ours. Sir 
Arthur was, of course, dealing with 
immediate and short-term plans, not with 
more distant developments when opportuni- 
ties for large-scale industrialisation may well 
arise. 


_ What was said last year seems perfectly 
in line with the plans of all countries in South 
East Asia. The Colombo Plan, in which 
most of these countries are partners, from 
its start emphasised the basic economic needs 
of the under-developed countries. It stated 
that “the central problem has been and still 
is the supply of food” and that “ related to 
the problem of food is that of transport.” 
Next came other basic industrial activities, 
particularly electric power. 

_ Other authorities can be quoted. For 
instance, the Director General of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in a recent 
report stated that industrialisation in its wider 
sense would largely come to East Asia in the 
second stage of economic development. In 
the first stage, he said, development planning 
had little choice but to concentrate primarily 
on expansion of food production and on the 
development of basic resources, such as 
power and transport. 


INVESTMENT CLIMATE 


It is obvious that in the second stage of 
development when a wider form of industrial 
progress will be introduced, capital will be 
the paramount requirement, but as the Presi- 
dent of the International Bank pointed out 
last September, “the availability of capital 
cannot by itself be expected to remove some 
of the most important obstacles to economic 
growth.” Such obstacles are often referred 
to as the “unfavourable climate,” which 
deters or scares off capital investment. Cli- 
mate in this sense can to some extent be 
manufactured by governments, who have it 
in their power to make conditions attractive 
for investors. But to a large extent it is 
determined by the stability, or lack of 
stability, of the political and economic struc- 
ture of a country. Where climate is unfeveur- 
able the injection of capital on a large 
scale (if it proves possible as a result 
of international action) may be indigestible, 
or even damaging to that country’s ultimate 


good 
PRIVATE CAPITAL 


As regards private capital, tendencies in 
certain eastern countries show a reluctance to 
permit its introduction by foreign concerns 
acting independently, but encourage or even 
obligate joint participation between foreign 
and domestic capital in new industrial pro- 
jects. Examples of this can be seen, notably 
in India, Japan and Burma, but also else- 
where. Where governments favour wide- 
spread nationalisation of industries there is, 
of course, no stimulant to foreign investment. 
In many countries, and particularly in India, 
much thought is being given to ways of mobi- 
lising larger accumulations of domestic capital 
through savings, without which development 
plans will be handicapped. This is impor- 
tant because of the comparatively small 
amount of foreign capital which is finding its 
way to South East Asia. However, the low 
standard of living is an obvious handicap, 
and improvement in the quantity of savings 
can hardly be great until more general pros- 
perity reduces the overwhelming poverty. 
But prosperity in the east is circumscribed 
by the exasperating problems of the wide 
fluctuations of prices of foodstuffs and of the 
raw materials produced in those areas. 


PRICES 


There are few people interested in world 
trade who are not aware of the fact that 
economic progress in the east cannot proceed 
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steadily without steady prices for its main 
primary commodities. An advisory. com- 
mittee on under-developed areas, in a report 
to the Director of the United States Mutual 
Security Administration last May, rightly 
stated that the objective should be “not 
rigidity of prices or demand, but an ironing 
out of wide fluctuations.” But one step 
further is desirable: that these countries 
should be able to obtain their essential 
imports both of food and of consumer goods 
at prices reasonably in relation to the prices 
of their exports. 


HONG KONG-CHINA TRADE 


So far we have dealt in general terms with 
a problem which not only affects the east, 
but also is a world-wide one. However, it 
has very special application to present trends 
and developments in the countries where we 
have offices. We must next direct attention 
to these countries severally and to some of 
the problems which face British bankers and 
merchants who operate there. 


First of all we propose to take Hong Kong 
and the vexed problem of trade with China. 
The facts about what is loosely termed “ East- 
West trade ” are well known to shareholders 
of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, but others are not so well in- 
formed. During the past year fantastic com- 
plaints have been heard about alleged British 
perfidy in trading with China. A great deal 
of this talk has been based on uninformed 
or misinformed premises. ‘There are those 
who either do not know or who ignore the 
fact that, quite apart from the United Nations 
embargo on strategic goods, the British and 
United States Governments have agreed that 
there is nothing injurious to the allied cause 
in East-West trade being conducted in -non- 
strategic commodities. This applies both in 
regard to trade with the Soviet bloc and with 
China. Sir Roger Makins, HM Ambassador 
at Washington, mentioned this understanding 
in a speech delivered at Los Angeles on 
October 5th last. I may say that Sir Roger 
did not omit to refer to Hong Kong’s special 
position and to its needs. Out Governor here 
in Hong Kong has also spoken emphatically 
and made the position of the Colony crystal 
clear, particularly in a speech last November. 
Moreover, that prominent American official, 
Mr Harold E, Stassen, Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, has taken up the 
cudgels on behalf of East-West trade 
in non-strategic goods on more than one 
occasion. 


Hong Kong has suffered more from the 
United Nations embargo than any other 
country in the world. But her trading diffi- 
culties are not due to the embargo alone. 
They have also been caused by restrictions on 
obtaining certain materials imposed by the 
United States and by import controls enforced 
by some of our neighbouring countries. How- 
ever, most of the difficulties with the United 
States have now been cleared up, thanks to 
the excellent co-operation of American 
Officials stationed in Hong Kong, and from 
time to time there has been some relaxation 
of the controls imposed by our neighbours. 
But the United Nations embargo still remains 
in force. 


During the past months Foreign Office 
spokesmen have reiterated that the policy of 
HM Government is to encourage trade with 
China in all permitted goods. British firms 
have never deviated from their desire to sell 
more of such goods to China. They have 
been, and are still, willing to negotiate details 
here in Hong Kong, in the United Kingdom, 
in Peking, in Shanghai or wherever is most 
suitable to prospective Chinese customers. 
But the prevailing political tension is a serious 
handicap. 

Official Chinese pronouncements have 
stressed the desire of the Chinese People’s 
Government to develop international 
economic relations under peaceful conditions 
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with any country irrespective of divergent 
political, social and economic systems. Natu- 
rally we look forward to trade relations on 
normal lines as thus projected, but unfortu- 
nately until a political settlement is reached 
in regard to Korea, and the matter of “ recog- 
nition” of diplomatic representatives 1S 
settled, it is hardly practical to expect the 
establishment of commercial relations on a 
basis satisfactory to both sides. The Geneva 
Conference to be held next month will, we 
hope, set the stage for bringing diplomatic, 
commercial and financial relations between 
our two countries back on to a regular basis, 
but it would be unwise to expect rapid 
developments The Chinese Minister of 
Foreign. Trade, in a recent speech to some 


British merchants, mentioned the im- 
portance of “normal conditions.” Let us 
hope that before long both parties will 
wree on the interpretation of these two 
vords. 


It is a moot question as to what scope 
there is for the expansion of trade with China. 
Differing views are held, but we must not 
do any wishful thinking: a great deal depends 
on unforeseeable factors and future trends 
in international affairs. It is, however, 
obvious that when the embargo has been 
removed there should be a considerable in- 
crease in trade and no doubt there will be 
keen competition amongst business men of 
ill nationalities. 


CHINA’S DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


From this point of view a very interesting 
step was taken during the past year in the 
innouncement by the Chinese Government 
thatea five-year development plan was being 
launched. Actual details have not been pub- 
lished, but it seems clear that the greatest 
importance is attached to the expansion of 
heavy industries and the most important in- 
dustrial development, it seems, will continue 
to be concentrated in the North and North- 
East provinces. It was also announced last 
September that Soviet aid would play a “ key 
role ” in the case of 141 important industries. 
A further point, which, in the past at any 
rate, would have been of interest to British 
investors, is the rapid progress being made 
with railway construction, particularly across 
Szechuan Province and in North-West China 
in the general direction of the Russian 
Turkestan-Siberian Railway. To subsidise 
the new industrial plan an issue of the 
equivalent of £95 million of Economic 
Construction Bonds at 5 per cent is now 
being raised throughout the country under 
4 quota system. Much more could be 
said about China, but reliable information 
is scarce so I will revert to the subject of 
Hong Kong. 


HONG KONG 


This is a suitable moment to express our 
gratification that Sir Alexander Grantham’s 
term of office as Governor of Hong Kong has 
been extended to July, 1955. We were pleased 
when Sir Alexander’s term was previously 
extended to July, 1954, and we are now 
doubly pleased at this further extension, 
because the whole community has the utmost 
confidence in His Excellency and knows that 
he will support the Colony’s best interests, 
whether commercial, social or political, to 
the fullest extent of his great abilities, 


Hong Kong has so often been the target 
of attack by certain individuals that last 
November we especially welcomed the visit 
of Vice-President Richard Nixon and we wish 
to place on record here the very friendly atti- 
tude which he took in his speeches and inter- 
views. It is good to know that there are 
not a few influential persons in the United 
States who understand our problems and 


realise the importance of our maintaining our 
position. 


Last year was a quiet one for the Colony, 


but it cannot be said that it was a satisfactory 
one from all points of view, although con- 
sidering the handicaps imposed by the 
embargo and other difficulties about which 
I have already commented, things proved 
better than many expected. Imports, which 
increased 2 per cent, amounted to the equiva- 
lent of about £242 million, Exports decreastd 
6 per cent and were about £171 million. 


As compared with 1952 there was only a 
very small drop in the recorded tonnage of 
commercial cargoes discharged and loaded 
in the port, while shipping tonnage entered 
and cleared actually increased more than 2} 
million tons. It is significant that this was 
largely due to the increase in Japanese ships 
from 56, which entered in 1952, to 359 in 
1953. However, we must not forget that 
2,620 British ships of nearly 54 million tons 
entered Hong Kong in the same year, 


I will not discuss the details of the trade 
of the year, but I will remind you that our 
prosperity is largely tied up with the pros- 
perity of the surrounding countries and if— 
say, Indonesia and Thailand—are forced to 
restrict imports for balance of payments 
reasons as they were during the past year, 
then there will inevitably be adverse reactions 
on neighbouring countries such as Hong 
Kong. The causes of such restrictions are 
well known but they are often not easy to 
eliminate: they arise from low prices of basic 
commodities, high defence expenditures and 


administrative weaknesses. However, apart 
from the disappointments caused by the 
above-mentioned restrictions and the big 


handicap relating to China, Hong Kong has 
no reason to be unduly depressed. Although 
much more trade was done with China in 
1950 than in 1953, yet, excluding China, the 
1953 trade figures were slightly better than 
1950, when trade seemed prosperous and 
many Hong Kong records were broken. The 
exports of locally manufactured goods, taking 
the year 1953 as a whole, improved no less 
than 31 per cent over 1952 and textile 
exports were two-thirds of the whole. Elec- 
tricity production has continued on the up 
grade. The building industry and property 
transactions have been buoyant and there has 
been great activity on the Stock Exchange. 
On balance additional capital appears to have 
come into the Colony and bank deposits have 
increased. No doubt owners of such funds 
only await the propitious moment when they 


can profitably employ them in trade or indus- 
trial operations. 


HONG KONG’S FINANCES 


This statement was prepared before the 
budget meeting of the Legislative Council 
which took place on March 3rd, so it was 
not possible to take account of the Financial 
Secretary’s speech in presenting his Estimates 
of Revenue and Expenditure for the year 
ending March 31, 1955. However, knowing 
what a conservative policy is followed by 
every Financial Secretary in this Colony, I 
am sure he has every intention of keeping us 
on a.safe and steady course. But expendi- 
‘tures are mounting. We cannot afford to 
have any more fires of the magnitude: of that 
at Shek Kip Mei, which I believe cost the 
Colony nearly £1 million, and Mr Clarke 
must be worried about the heavy disburse- 
ments which the Colony has ahead in con- 
nection with already approved public works 
and the badly needed enlargement of Kai 
Tak Airport. Our medical and educational 
departments (including particularly the 
university) bring heavy recurrent expendi- 
tures which, as the Financial Secretary hinted 
last year, may have to be given a limit if we 
want to avoid increased taxation. 


Two matters which directly affect Hong 
Kong’s status as one of the important cities 
in the world are the airport and the resettle- 
ment of squatters or refugees. The need for 
an airport suitable for the landing of 
“Comets ” and other large modern commer- 
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cial aircraft is indisputable and we ho: 


. that 
a final decision will soon be taken to proceed 
with a suitable scheme as quickly as possible. 


We must not forget that HM Government 
have offered us an 
£3 million for this purpose. 


As regards squatters, the Governor’ 


viCWwSs 
on the importance of this matter well 
known. No one can question the { that 
the Government have done exceediny!, well 
in the way they have tackled the problem, 
and it was pleasing that Vice-Presiden: Nixon 
made special reference to the “ far-sivhted, 
humanitarian and generous ” way the itter 
situation had been faced in Hong Kong. 
Refugees and others such as those living jn 
squalid and overcrowded tenements lso 
a vast problem. These classes are e ited 
to number at least 100,000 families 1 the 
Government aim at resettling these large 
numbers in low-cost flats:in permanent roulti- 
storeyed apartments. Some progress is being 
made, but only the fringe of the problem has 
so far been touched. 
In a small way we are ourselves attempting 


to ease the housing problem by building 
forty small flats for the Chinese employed 
in our head office. This is a tentative 
experimental idea we shall have to watch 
carefully. 


ANGLO-JAPANESE AGREEMENI 


The Anglo-Japanese Payments Agreement 
has proved a controversial subject ever since 
its signature at the end of January. One 
important and somewhat obscure factor at 
the moment is to what extent Japanese cotton 
goods will be able to compete in price with 
Lancashire goods in the Colonial territories 
and their entrepét markets. Hong Kong and 
Singapore’s internal markets are not likely 
to be much affected. The entrepét trade as 
a whole is another matter and it is possible 
that there will be Japanese competition with 
Hong Kong export products although 
Japanese cotton goods should not seriously 
compete with the Hong Kong industry. 
However, there may well be benefits to be 
gained if Hong Kong and Singapore are used 
as marketing centres for a great variety of 
Japanese goods. The number of registered 
factories of all kinds in Hong Kong con- 
tinues to increase and interesting develop- 
ments are taking place. There are signs 
that new investors are realising that in spite 


of occasional checks there is still scope for 
the employment of capital in light manu- 
facturing projects. There is ample |abour 
in Hong Kong and there has _ been 
practically no labour trouble throughout 
the past year. 

JAPAN 


Having just referred to the Anglo-J:pines¢ 


Payments Agreement, it seems apt ‘0 turo 
next to a consideration of affairs in Japan 
during the past year. The Payments igree- 
ment was warmly welcomed in Japin 4s 4 
definite help towards checking the serious 
sterling trade imbalance of nearly £109 


million in 1953 and towards assisting the 
very difficult trading situation with which 
the country is faced. But Japanese business 
men are aware that their countrys maif 
problem is still by no means solved. The 
Government Economic White Pape: pub- 
lished last July and a further one issued in 
November faced the facts squarely when Z 
was acknowledged that owing to the trace 
gap the Japanese economy could not mum 
tain itself on its present basis without | rn 
States special procurement orders, wil 
last year provided over US$785 million As 


_a result strenuous efforts are now bein’ made 


to keep the 1954-55 budget unde rigid 
control and a movement for retrenchment 
is well under way. At first demands were 
such as to bring the budget up to the equiv - 
lent of £2,000 million, but latest reper 
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it is being debated at a level just 
1.000 million. 


aré 
und 
-ed for strong action to cope with 
th tionary situation is shown by 
figures indicating gradual rises, for 
n bank advances, the note issue, 
ng and price levels, as well as an 
1 production figures. Moreover, 
f the World Bank Survey Mission 
on leaving Tokyo on December 
1 ¢ da statement which neatly ham- 
ne the following points: That 
f Japan’s most serious 
nd required immediate solution by 
that official plans to m 
d Budget and to t 
rion deserved applause ; tl 
need for capital investment, 
increase in the volume 
( savings ; that an increase in the 
problem and 
evelopment merited 
i 


tion as | 


one Ol 


t "n° 
on 


that 
industrial 


difficulties deserve serious con- 
Japan has a population of some 
eople in a country restricted 
war to an area half as big as the 
igdom with only 17 per cent of 
the land arable. It would be impolitic not 
to t id ease their problems in the way 
the ded payments agreement has done 
and from th point of view it is 
than to contract 


| nm tT 
‘ i i 


he British 
sul wiser to expand 
sterling area trade. 


INDONESIA 


—" 


is another country which is, I 
am afraid, also suffering from economic 
maladies but of rather a different kind. Her 
Government, like Japan’s, is struggling to 
put the financial house in order, but her con- 
balance of trade has no 

compensating windfall. Moreover, Indo- 
I being a new state, has far more serious 
internal problems and her people have not 
yet developed a strong sense of discipline, 
wn by the widespread disorders in 

rior and the unsettled labour -condi- 

tie Then again Indonesia’s economy is 
agricultural with important 
and mineral deposits. The 
country’s potential wealth is immense, but to 
t this properly much administrative 
experience is needed. These are 

cnown facts. Many of them were en- 
larged upon in a recent report by the Presi- 
dent of the Java Bank who is now Governor 


o! newly formed Bank Indonesia, which 
replaced the former bank on July 1, 1953, 
as Central Bank of the country. The 
Governor particularly drew attention to the 
dangers of the large deficit in the Budget 
which for 1953 was estimated to be rupiahs 
million (£56 million). He called for 
ind a recognition of the realities 
of t Situation. By increasing the margin 
tired from all importers from 40 per cent 
i per cent, it was hoped to check infla- 

ind cut down imports, but unfortunately 
inal deficit in the Budget account appears 


to have been higher than was anticipated and 


aqonesia 


siderabdie adv erse 


TY n tle, 
I nantly 


{ I ources 


; 


7 oa trade balance will also be serious. 
.see 

: bank Governor recently stated that on 

ruary 3rd, the bank still held cover of 


gold and foreign exchange equivalent to 
cent of its demand habilities—a some- 


sm all margin above the statutory mini- 
! of 20 per cent—and that in the past six 
months the cover had fallen over 11 per 
= He urged corrective action by in- 
sie 7 Production, by stricter import 
cea as well as by measures to prevent 
lange losses through the export induce- 
n { schemes. 
eesti 
, While the Indonesian Government are 


vote nee with their serious financial 
~ _ it is hardly likely that the import 
eee om neighbouring countries will im- 

ove, but their desire to increase this trade 











was shown in the preliminary discussions 
which the Singapore Director of Commerce 
and Industry recently held in Djakarta with 
senior Indonesian officials. 


INDO-CHINA 


Like Indonesia, Indo-China is another 
country containing great natural wealth, but 
suffering from internal troubles which in 
this case have been much to the fore in 


o. ¢ 


world disci rl 
us hope that the Gene 





Conterence will 





l leva 
bring a solution of the deadlock which has 
atalll oat ‘1 
already lasted some eight years. Indo-China 


1S a vital point in the strategic situation in 
south East Asia S 
y 


Government 





amount of aid, not only in the form 


like materials 





these things 


but at the 





revenue Ol 1 € I 
for war expenditure to the detriment of its 
economy. 


The sudden devaluation of the piastre by 
the French Government last May from 17 
to 10 francs, caused much resentment in 
official circles of the three States, but this 
was perhaps counter-balanced in the follow- 
ing month by the offer of more or less com- 
plete autonomy within the French Union. 
The export trade naturally benefited by the 
lower rate of exchange and rubber and coal 
exports have increased. On the other hand 
there has been a serious fall in the general 
purchasing power of the people owing to 
the fact that wages have not increased pro- 
portionately to the prices of consumer 
goods. Yet there is little doubt that if 
political troubles subsided there would 
soon be a rapid trade recovery in this 
country. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


If we next move in an easterly direction 
we shall find ourselves once again in a more 
stable locality. The Philippines is a country 
which is dependent on agriculture for con- 
siderably more than half its gross national 
production and for some 80 per cent of its 
export earnings. It is therefore very satis- 
factory and hardly surprising that a man who 
knows the agricultural scene and whose 
reputation for probity is high should have 
been elected President of the Philippines 
Republic last year. President Magsaysay 
has, however, set himself an ambitious target 
in the very inspiring programme which he 
revealed in his address at the opening of 
Congress on January 25th. The programme 
is far too long to quote but its theme was to 
help and encourage farmers, to put into effect 
a co-ordinated plan of economic develop- 
ment, to straighten out the finances and to 


secure a Government of integrity and 
efficiency. All who are concerned with 
the progress of this fertile country will 
watch with interest and sympathy the 


steps taken by the President to carry out 
this great task. The election result has been 
called the greatest victory against Com- 
munism so far seen in Asia. If the Presi- 
dent can accomplish his programme, or the 
major part of it, this bold assertion may prove 
to be literally true. 


One of the first steps of the new Govern- 
ment was to introduce proposals covering a 
five-year programme for the rice industry 
with a view to ensuring reduced prices and 
adequate output to feed the nation. Already, 
in fact, a great deal has been done in this 
direction by the American Foreign Operations 
Administration and indeed rice supplies ade- 
quate for internal needs were. produced in 
1953. 

During the past year the Philippine 
administration made representations to the 
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United States Government for the revision of 
the Bell Trade Act, which will otherwise 
come into force on July 4th next, and a special 
Executive Committee has been set up in 
Washington to examine certain detailed pro- 
posals submitted by the Philippine Govern- 
ment. An important one relates to the 
currency which the Philippines 
control and administer, 
so the determination of the rate 
However, decisions as to this 
other proposals made to the United 
States Government seem unlikely to be 
the immediate future. 
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Ciaim tne right to 
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As regards trade, the final figures are not 
aS oda at i 
ivailable, but it kely that the adverse 
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balance will be at least pesos 100 million 
million) less than in 1952, 
; million (£26 


a 


£18 
when it was around 

million). Export 
igures are likely to be pesos 90 million (£16 
million) higher, owing to an improvement in 
e leading exports, such as sugar, 
timber. Sugar exports were only 
35,000 tons short of the United States quota 
of 952,000 tons. 
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some ol 


‘ 
ui 
copra and 


The National Budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, shows a very small 
surplus, which it is hoped will be attained 
by increased income as a result of strict 
supervision over tax collections. There is a 
general fund deficit of pesos 304 million (£54 
million) which President Magsaysay hopes 
to liquidate by setting aside an annual 
amortisation, 


MALAYA—GENERAL TEMPLER 


We now move down the South China Sea 
to Malaya, which cannot look back on 1953 
with much regret at its passing, largely be- 
cause the lingering slump in rubber and tin 
prices gradually spread gloom through a 
large section of the country. I will refer 
to these particular problems later. However, 
the emergency situation certainly improved. 
The personality and inspiration of General 
Sir Gerald Templer has been felt throughout 
the whole territory and has brought definite 
progress in the operational field. It is not 
surprising that there should be widespread 
regret at General Templer’s forthcoming 
departure on promotion to an even more 
important assignment. But it is reassuring 
to know that the Templer plan of campaign 
has been thoroughly tried out and has already 
shown excellent results. It only remains for 
lis successors to press onward with 
determination, perseverance and energy to a 
successful conclusion of the campaign. This 
will surely come, but it will come quickly 
only if the peoples of Malaya give full- 
hearted co-operation. 

In speaking of General Templer’s cam- 
paign I do not refer to the field operations 
alone, where his success has been most pro- 
nounced, but also to the activities aimed at 
obtaining the support of the “hearts and 
minds” of the people, where progress is 
slower but is sure. Then there is the political 
arena in which the High Commissioner has 
had to face troublesome problems of a very 
different nature needing careful and states- 
manlike handling. 

The overriding problem has been that of 
attempting to fuse the various peoples of 
Malaya into a Malayan Nation and of en- 
suring that the framework of the future State 
is based on sound foundations and that its 
structure will be built on realistic and efficient 
lines. General Templer himself pointed out 
the importance of the various steps which 
must, he said, be taken to ensure that “ self- 


government is not a substitute for good 
government.” Citizenship, elections, civic 


and administrative responsibilities—these are 
stages each of which needs time for 
digestion: otherwise stability will be en- 
dangered and the interests of the new country 
will suffer in the way we can see others 
around us are suffering at the present time. 
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I need hardly stress how important that 
word “ stability ” is, from whatever angle you 
may consider it. These political problems 
mainly affect the Federation and will soon 
be the burden of Sir Donald MacGillivray 
who will have the support and good wishes 
of all who have at heart the future well-being 
of Malaya. 


SINGAPORE 


Singapore is, of course, directly concerned 
with the outcome of the political develop- 
ments in the Federation, and the Colony can 
confidently rely on the Governor, Sir John 
Nicoll, to see that their interests are fully 
safeguarded. Two bodies have been explor- 
ing important matters relating to the future 
of the Colony. The one is a joint co-ordina- 
tion committee set up under the chairman- 
ship of Mr Malcolm MacDonald, who, we 
are glad to know, will be staying in his 
present post of Commissioner General for 
South East Asia at least until the end of this 
year. The other is a commission under Sir 
George Rendel which has been considering 
the question of Singapore’s constitution and 
has just issued its report. We all realise that 
much depends on the outcome of these de- 
liberations. Constitutional and other relations 
between the Federation and Singapore must 
come up for reconsideration in the near 
future, and greater co-ordination its un- 
doubtedly desirable 

I must next refer to the financial condi- 
tion of Singapore and the Federation. The 
Colony is fortunate in that the revised 
accounts for 1953 are expected to show a 
surplus of M.$33 million (£3} million). The 
budget for 1954 allows for a deficit of about 
the same amount but last year the Colony 
felt able to give £1 million to HM Govern- 
ment and this year it has loaned M.$30 
million or about £35 million to the Federa- 
tion. Moreover a special reserve fund of 
M.$100 million has been set up and a 
development fund of M.$50 million but there 
still remains about M.$130 million in the 
general revenue balance of the Colony. The 
emergency has necessitated heavy expendi- 
tures by the Federation and it is only right 
that Singapore should bear part of the 
burden, but as the Governor pointed out 
when he announced the loan, the Colony has 
its own heavy commitments and in ordinary 
times every dollar will be needed to provide 
more schools, hospitals, houses and other 
services, 


THE FEDERATION 


The Government of the Federation of 
Malaya, on the other hand, are less fortu- 
nate, but they started 1953 with a good 
revenue surplus and they have reliable friends 
who can come to their help. Their deficit 
for 1953 is expected to be about M.$146 
million (£17 million) and for 1954 the esti- 
mated deficit is M.$222 million (£26 million). 
On the other hand, their surplus on January 
1, 1953, was M.$332 million (£39 million) 
a part of which was, however, not readily 
realisable. They raised M.$100 million by 
the Security Loan floated last year and HM 
Government have promised a contribution 
of £6 million as well as additional help if the 
financial situation should deteriorate in 1954. 
In addition to this they have received from 
Singapore the 25-year loan of M.$30 million, 
without interest for the first 10 years, 
and the state of Brunei provided a 
loan of M.$40 million, so as to ensure 
that the development programme was not 
interrupted. 


The Financial Secretary, Mr Himsworth, 
in his budget speech, showed that the Federa- 
tion could get through to the end of the 
present financial year without increased taxa- 
tion. In fact he stated that the Government 
did not propose either now or in the imme- 
diate future to make any increase in the 
company rate of income tax because 
it would be inflationary in an  under- 


developed country, and would tend to 
frighten off investment capital which was 
what the country required more than any- 
thing else. Mr Himsworth also announced 
that in order to pay for important capital 
development projects it was intended to raise 
locally a loan of M.$100 million (£115 
million) in 1954 as well as one of about £6 
million on the London market. The Finan- 
cial Secretary made no bones about the need 
for stringent economy which we agree }s 
certainly a matter of the very greatest impor- 
tance. He further said that the main plank 
of Government’s financial policy was “to 
get rid of this deficit and to bring the budget 
back into balance.” 


TIN AND RUBBER 


By the fall in the prices of tin and rubber 
during the year the Financial Secretary esti- 
mated that the Federation’s revenue had been 
reduced by 20 per cent. We need not inter- 
vene in the controversy and argue as to the 
best way to deal with these two commodities 
in regard to which the specialists themselves 
hold such widely differing views. But from 
a banker’s point of view, as indeed must be 
the case from almost any point of view, 
except that of the speculator, stability of 
prices is of the utmost importance. If the 
majority agree that stability can only be 
obtained by international agreements, then 
such agreements deserve the fullest support 
from the industries and governments alike. 
The Randall report to President Eisenhower 
has unfortunately cast cold water on com- 
modity agreements, Yet there is strong sym- 
pathy and support, on the part of individual 
Americans of prominent and_ influential 
standing, for the countries so critically con- 
cerned with these problems. For instance, 
Vice-President Nixon, who, of course, could 
not commit his government, showed his 
understanding of the fact that Malaya’s pros- 
perity and its problem of dealing with Com- 
munism were both bound up with rubber 
and tin. He realised, too, that other countries 
were also involved in a very similar way. 


The trade of Malaya in 1953 naturally 
suffered from the recession in rubber and tin 
prices ; imports dropped 16 per cent, but 
exports fell 23 per cent, being M.$880 
million (£103 million) lower than in 1952. 
However, in volume, rubber and tin exports 
were fairly well maintained throughout the 
year, and it is interesting to note that the 
Singapore Harbour Board returns for 1953 
show that the net registered tonnage of 
vessels berthed at the wharves was a record 
at over 10,700,000 tons. 


The mission to Malaya sent by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment arrived in Singapore in January 
and will make recommendations regarding 
future economic plans and developments. For 
this reason I will not refer to the important 
subject of the diversification of production 
whether agricultural, mineral or industrial. 
One of the subjects with which the mission 
will deal is no doubt that of rice in regard to 
which the attitude of the government in con- 
tinuing to handle the trade is giving rise to 
both questioning and opposition in the 
Federation. 


NORTH BORNEO AND BRUNEI 


After Malaya it is natural to consider 
North Borneo, which has often been called 
a land of promise as it indeed is. But so it 
will remain unless some dynamic action is 
taken to find the labour needed to turn the 
Colony’s promise into practical value. The 
state of Brunei is fortunate in having profit- 
able oil wells in its territory, and the revenue 
resulting from oil production will be able to 
finance an ambitious five-year plan of 
development, but many problems arise when 
revenue is four times higher than expendi- 
ture. The loan to the Federation of Malaya 
of M.$40 million, which was provided fast 
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November was a timely gesture 1, help in 
the struggle against Communism. 


RICE 


I have referred to the doubts 
about Government control of rice, when 
we look at Thailand and Burma i: sce 
likely that Government monopolic, of th 
rice export trade have come to Both 
countries are very dependent on thir |groe 
production of rice for their well- ; In 
the case of the former 90 per ce toon 
land is estimated to be given u; 


Malaya 


i larm 


raddy 
and 60 per cent in the latter, A ; ak 
of several unforeseen occurrences during the 
past year a buyers’ market developed, and 
both countries found themselves con. iderably 
overstocked and therefore anxious yut the 
financial outcome. One reason for this sitya- 
tion was a good rice crop in India, ch led 
to a decision not to enter the rice mirket until 
prices were lower. The Philippine Islands 
were also able to supply their own needs 
Indonesia bought considerably less than in 
the past few years and Ceylon obtained con- 
siderable quantities from China. wever, 


towards the end of the year Japa 
short of rice owing to damage to | 
by floods, and she then made contr its w 
both Thailand and Burma which newh 
eased the situation, and recently within the 
last few weeks a contract between » and 
Burma has at length been conclud Total 
exports in 1953 are believed to | 





about 1,300,000 tons from Thailind—the 
lowest figure for some years ibout 
1 million tons from Burma. It xpected 
that in 1954 Thailand will have a posable 
surplus of about 1,800,000 tons of rice and 
Burma about the same figure. R roduc- 


tion is, of course, subject to wide f!: 
owing to crops being dependent on weather 
conditions. Prices therefore vary greatly 
from season to season and the 

large Government stocks may at on 


uations 


: 
ling of 


moment 


seem likely to cause a serious loss and at 
another to be a wise policy, but the consensus 
of opinion outside official circles ses. that 
Governments should relax their control over 
the trade and take the present opportunity of 
more plentiful stocks to revert to prewaf 


practice. This is not a simple problem and 
the facts need thoroughly ventilating before 
a decision is reached. 
THAILAND 
On the financial side the feature of the 


year for Thailand has been the drop in the 
free market rate of the tical from a}out ticals 
45 to about ticals 58.50 to the pound. E« 
change regulations and impor's wer 
tightened up and eventually in November 
full scale import controls were introduced: 
however, the adverse trade balance for 193 
is likely to be large. Sterling balances of the 
Bank of Thailand have fallen off during the 
year, but US dollar balances have increased. 
The note issue is well covered, but the con 
siderable deficit in the public finances which 
continues from year to year gives mse © 
anxiety. An unusual type of loan ha recently 
been authorised whereby the government 5% 
borrowed foreign exchange equivalent © 


ticals 1,200 million (£27 million at the offcil 
rate) from the Bank. of Thailand a7 1:05 10- 
year bonds at 34 per cent. This ss © be 
used for capital outlay. It is reported that 


requests have been made to the Intermation® 


Bank for a number of foams, bui 20 "W 
agreements have been concluded. icant! 
the United States Special Pechnica 
Economic Mission continues its et 

ywce av 


the country and the Army and Air | e ate 
ae ernised with American acvice 4 
elp. 


BURMA 
The political situation in Burm as 


changed little in the past year. Intern! 
security has improved in some areas DU"! 
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THE 
other there is considerable guerilla activity 
not ke the situation in Malaya, but in 
the of Burma the Communist affiliation 
seems more uncertain. The activities of the 
$0-« | Kuomintang forces unfortunately 
pit lown Burmese troops and so pre- 
ven eir employment in the task of estab- 
list order elsewhere. The __ill-feeling 
ar iainst the. United States by the 
lat connection with the matter resulted 
rmese Government rejecting further 
l States aid—a loss of some US $13 
n to Burma.. The finances of the 
( rent show that there was a small 


n the year 1952-53 but the budget 
f 54 provides for a deficit of kyats 
£284 million) to be met out of 
Social welfare and economic 
are again heavily emphasised 
budget deficit is regarded by the 
| Minister as an “investment for 
nd better standards of living.” On 
3rd a settlement was reached of 
questions arising out of the Anglo- 
I Treaty of 1947. HM Government 
cepted £7,300,000 against a debt of 
000 payable by Burma. This was 
ficent gesture,” as a Burmese news- 

t it 


( neces. 


Burma’s National Day the Prime 
made an important speech on the 
f an “interum Economic Plan ”— 
interim” because of the expressed 
ultimately to organise all trade and 
nto a socialised economy operated 

nsumers and workers. 
October Ist the tariff preferences 
i under the Ottawa Agreement of 
id the Indo-Burma Trade Agreement 
| came to an end and a new tariff 
» effect. The distinguishing features 
rates on luxuries and nominal rates 
entials. Heavy imports were made 
introduction of the new tariff 
shipments fell off. towards the end 
vear ; consequently, the foreign trade 
for 1953 seems likely to show a 
surplus of exports as compared with 
en the surplus was about kyats 342 

£26 million), 


o the 


i has rich potentialities and grandiose 

As their Minister of Finance has 
f stated—their aims should be “‘ ambi- 
dul feasible.” 


INDIA 


gard to India, a few of the features 
year from our point of view are the 
ving. First and foremost there is the 
rable friction with Pakistan which has 
ent months become more intense as a 
of the offer of United States aid in 
‘guipping Pakistan’s military forces. Whether 
dditional dispute will delay the appoint- 

nt of a Plebiscite Administrator for Kash- 
remains to be seen. The problem is 
tensely involved, Secondly, there is the 
year plan which is undergoing some 

on in order to speed up the tempo of 
cxpenditure. Already a new five-year plan is 
ng discussed. However, an additional 
m otf Rs.1,750 million (£131 million) is to 
allocated to the original plan which is 
y half-way through its course. Mr Nehru 
said that the plan is to be revised because 
the question of unemployment which is 
reasingly serious. Indeed, this is an ever- 
Owing problem. The continued disturb- 
¢s in Calcutta seem to emphasise this and 

's stated that as the population of the 
cuntry increases additional employment is 
Quired each year for two million adults. 
'¢ Director General of the International 
dour Office has recommended that urgent 
‘'eps should be taken for the expansion of 
‘ural industries and the growing of supple- 
mentary crops. Food crops were excellent 
last year and are estimated to have increased 
per cent above the previous year, but 

will be a long time before India can grow 


too much food. Prices of food and the cost 
of living index in Calcutta, after rising in 
the summer, began falling towards the latter 
part of 1953 and ended at about the same 
level as the beginning of the year. One un- 
favourable feature is the stagnation of private 
capital investment in industry during the past 
year. In this connection an interesting 
memorandum on foreign investment in India 
shows that foreign capital is not being en- 
couraged for purely trading activities but that 
it is in the sphere of industrial development 
that India is proclaiming her need for foreign 
mvestment. As I stated in an earlier para- 
graph, it appears that joint ventures are likely 
in future to meet the requirements of the 
present situation in India rather than direct 
foreign investment. In fact, such a system 
was recommended in the Planning Commis- 
sion’s Original report on the first five-year 
plan. ? 


Discussions with Ceylon on the problem of 
the Tamils in that country have improved 
relations between the two countries and the 
proposed meeting in Ceylon of the Prime 
Ministers of a number of Asian countries 
appears to be a good move. 


CEYLON 


One of the main events in Ceylon during 
the past year was the financial crisis which 
came to a head in July and was followed 
by riots and arson. The dangers of the situa- 
tion had become apparent by the end of 1952 
when an austerity programme was introduced 
and the rice ration was reduced. But this 
programme proved inadequate. External 
assets continued to fall and the trade deficit 
continued to grow. In July drastic measures 
were introduced: the food subsidies were 
virtually abolished, direct taxes were in- 
creased and additional duties were levied on 
luxuries. At the same time the Central Bank 
rate was raised from 234 per cent to 3 per 
cent. By the end of the year the adverse 
balance of trade had been considerably re- 
duced as compared with 1952, but external 
assets had continued to fall in a way which 
must be causing anxiety to the Government. 
A change of Government took place in 
October, when Sir John Kotelawala replaced 
Mr Dudley Senenayaka as Prime Minister 
and Sir Oliver Goonetilleke then became 
Minister of Finance. Sir Oliver has realised 
the need to raise foreign capital to assist 
Ceylon’s development plan. Feelers have 
been put out in London, and it has been 
announced by the Minister that the Inter- 
national Bank is about to provide a loan. of 
Rs. 104 million (£73 million) for a hydro- 
electric scheme. But despite this I may say 
that Ceylonisation shows no signs of 
diminution, and trade operations with a 
number of countries are confined to 
Ceylonese nationals. However, an important 
and impressive speech which the Minister of 
Finance made at the opening of the 
ECAFE Conference at Kandy on January 
26th last gave indications of a possible 
broadening of policy to attract foreign 
private investment. 


The foregoing survey of events in the East 
does not claim to do more than pick out 
a few of the highlights of political and 
economic affairs which seem to deserve the 
special attention of our shareholders. Asia 
is undoubtedly on the move. All the way 
from Ceylon to Tokyo there is an intense 
desire for speedy economic progress, as 1S 
shown by the development plans which most 
Asian countries are now attempting to put 
into effect. Coupled with this there is a 
widespread realisation that the raising of 
low standards of living must come as part 
and parcel of agricultural and industrial 
development. British merchants and bankers 
established in the East cannot insulate them- 
selves from these events. They too have a 
part to play in the further development of 
Asia. 
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THE EASTERN BANK, 
* LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Eastern Bank, Limited, will be held 
on March 31st in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Evan Meredith 
Jenkins, GCIE, KCSI, for the year 1953 : 


The balance sheet total of £32,458,611 is 
higher by £1,129,566 than that of 1952. 
Current, deposit and other accounts increased 
by £1,030,105 ; on the other side, cash and 
bills receivable show a fall of £657,596, and 
investments and advances have increased by 
£1,954,133 and £122,389 respectively.. The 
increase of £68,485 under premises (after the 
appropriation of £30,000 from _ profits) 
reflects the continued progress of our build- 
ing programme. 


While the balance sheet figures in general 
show that the gradual expansion of recent 
years has been continued, it is worth noting 
that the value of confirmed credits opened by 
the bank—an item which it is not our prac- 
tice to include in the balance sheet—has 
declined substantially from the peak figures 
of 1950 and 1951. This change is doubtless 
due mainly to the fall in commodity prices, 
and to the exceptionally severe restrictions 
On imports in many countries. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

The published -profit is £127,512, against 
£126,722 for 1952. The appropriations from 
profit are £50,000 to reserve, which now 
stands in the balance sheet at £1,300,000 ; 
£30,000 to premises; and {£27,500 to the 
final dividend, which your directors propose 
be raised from 4s. 6d. to 5s. per share, mak- 
ing, with the interim dividend of 3s., 8s. 
per share for the year. 


The results of 1953 may be regarded as 
satisfactory. The adjustments which began 
in 1952 when the prices of agricultural 
commodities fell, continued throughout the 
year, and it is clear that strict import licens- 
ing will be needed for some time yet in 
several of the countries where we are estab- 
lished. On a longer view also the pattern 
of Eastern trade is changing. In all markets 
British exporters of consumer goods are 
encountering progressively stronger competi- 
tion from exporters in other countries, par- 
ticularly Japan. In several Eastern countries 
the development plans now in progress re- 
quire a wide range of capital goods, and the 
services of experts, and new suppliers from 
most of the highly industrialised countries 
of the world are now in the field. As these 
plans mature, local industry will gradually 
use larger quantities of locally produced raw 
materials, with some effect upon the volume 
and character both of exports and of imports. 
Further, the banking systems of most Eastern 
countries are growing rapidly with increasing 
competition between individual banks, both 
indigenous and foreign. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Though the rising expenses of our busi- 
ness, due to the sustained high cost of living 
in the East, have caused us some concern, 
we see no reason why we should not be able 
to maintain and gradually to expand our 
operations. There are in the East political 
risks but these have to be taken by banks as 
by other business concerns. 


Our new branch at Cochin was duly 
opened during the year. The project for a 
branch at Al Khobar in Saudi Arabia has 
made no further progress. A sub-office has 
been opened at Steamer Point, Aden. 








HOOVER LIMITED 
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A MAGNIFICENT TRADING ACHIEVEMENT 


ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS SURPASSED 


RANGE OF PRODUCTS EXTENDED 


EXPANSION FINANCED FROM OWN RESOURCES 


SIR CHARLES COLSTON ON IMPORTANCE OF INCENTIVES 


The annual general meeting of Hoover 
Limited will be held on April 2nd at Perivale, 
Greenford, Middlesex. 

The following is the review by the chair- 
man and managing director, Sir Charles 
Colston, CBE, MC, DCM, which has been 
circulated to stockholders covering the year 
ended December 31, 1953 : 


It is with much pride that I am able to 
announce that 1953 has been the record year 
in the history of the company. We have 
succeeded in surpassing the remarkable 
records established in 1951, and have gone 
far ahead of the results obtained in 1952. 
The consolidated profit for 1953 is 
£ 3,095,000. This compares with the con- 
solidated profit of £3,014,000 in 1951, and 
£1,602,000 in 1952. 


In my review last year I explained some 
of the reasons for the setback that we 
experienced in 1952. I pointed out thar the 
sellers’ market had gone. At home the 
Government's deflationary policy had 
reversed the previous inflationary tendencies 
and this had inevitably reduced sales. 
Abroad, trade fecession after the Korean 
boom and more intense competition, allied 
to the abnormal difficulties caused by import 
restrictions and the shortage of sterling, 
severely affected our export markets. 


During 1953 competition has become even 
more severe. Germany has made a striking 
economic recovery and is once again becom- 
ing a formidable competitor. The success 
of the Hoover electric washing machine all 
over the world has led to a host of imitations 
of our type of machine, and so we have had 
much more severe competition to meet in 
many countries. This has made necessary 
an intensification of the activities of our 
sales organisations, at somewhat greater cost. 
Another adverse factor has been the 
generally higher cost of the materials which 
we use compared with 1951, but there is 
now a falling tendency in the prices of these 
materials which should benefit us in the 
current year. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
reduced results in 1952 was the sudden 
closing of the Australian market at the 
beginning of the year. We had developed 
this into our most important export market. 
The remarkable expansion of our Australian 
business had made it as large as our total 
business before the war. During 1953 
Australian import restrictions were some- 
what eased, but the position is still very 
unfavourable compared with 1951. We have, 
however, more than ‘made good the reduc- 
tion in the Australian market by increased 
sales elsewhere. 


RECGRD TURNOVER IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE COMPANY 


To give an overall picture, our total turn- 
over in 1953, at home and abroad, was 
almost 20 per cent greater than the previous 
record turnover achieved in 1951. The 
calculation of turnover has been based on 
effective sales, that is to say, goods sold and 


despatched to our subsidiary companies 
have been included only insofar as they in 
turn have sold these goods. We owe much 
to our superb sales organisations in Britain 
and overseas which, under the powerful 
direction of Mr F. H. Bunn, our general 
sales manager, seconded by his very able and 
energetic deputy, Mr S. Roberts, have co- 
operated with all other departments to attain 
these record results. 


That we have succeeded in beating the 
record of 1951 in a year when conditions 
on the whole were more difficult is a measure 
of our achievement. This success is due to 
the magnificent team spirit throughout the 
undertaking. In Hoover Limited we believe 
that difficulties are a spur to greater effort, 
difficulties are there to be overcome. _If 
difficulties are attacked in the right way. they 
may be a blessing in disguise. 

During 1952 we initiated a thorough review 
of our entire organisation. Even in an effi- 
cient undertaking there is always room for 
improvement. We have tightened our 
organisation, we have improved methods, we 
have effected economies and increased effi- 
ciency at the same time, and generally we 
have reduced administrative costs. We have 
set up a special section under Mr H. G. 
Meads, the secretary of the company, to give 
unremitting attention to these problems. 


The company organisation is in a healthier 
state than ever before, and we are ready to 
face any difficulties which may come our 
way. Industrialists must not expect easy 
times. The company’s plans are based on the 
assumption, a wise one I think, that we can 
maintain and enhance our position only by 
a virile and progressive policy and greater 
efforts in every section of our world-wide 
undertaking, 


EXPANSION OF WASHING MACHINE SALES 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
years operations has been the continued 
remarkable expansion in the sales of Hoover 
electric washing machines which we manu- 
facture at our factories in Merthyr Tydfil, 
Cyfarthfa and Aberdare, in the South Wales 
Development Area. Our new Mark II 
washing machine has justified our most 
optimistic expectations. It was launched in 
the home market in March, 1953, and was 
most enthusiastically received. Its larger 
washing capacity, the bigger and better 
wringer, the self-emptying device and other 
improvements in construction and_ style, 
almost without any increase in overall size, 
immediately established wide public demand. 
For a considerable part of the year the sales 
of the new model were governed by our pro- 
duction capacity. 

The success of the Mark II washing 
machine is a tribute to the engineering skill 
of Hoover Limited. It confirms once again 
that originality and brilliance in design allied 
to high efficiency in production provide the 
basis on which a virile sales organisation 
can build an enduring mass market. 


‘The Mark I Hoover washing machine is 
£8 less (apart from purchase tax) than the 


Mark II machine. The Mark I m 
amply proved its robust qualities 

continued in good demand alongs 
Mark II model. 


Our total washing machine sales 
home market were practically double what 
they were in 1951, and about 50 per cent 
higher than in 1952. This constitutes a rapid 
and continuous expansion which is 
sive. 


mpres- 


CREATION OF A NEW INDUSTRY 


We have in fact succeeded in creating a 
new industry. Until a few years ago the 
number of electric washing machines sold 
in Britain was quite small, To possess such 
a machine was the privilege of the few. 
But the washing machine saves the house- 
wife so much laborious work and, not 
unimportant, so much expense that every 
household should have one. It is a ne 


not a luxury. 


I believe that Hoover Limited in creating 
and marketing an electric washing machine 
that does not take up too much room and 
does not cost too much money, while doing 
a superlatively good job of washing, has 
rendered a valuable public service. 

In so doing the company has greatly 
strengthened and expanded its business. Our 
washing machine business is now subd- 
stantially larger than our electric cleaner 
business on which Hoover fame was built 
This is a case where a readiness 
the shareholders’ capital in a {; 
which I was always convinced wa 
lutely sound, allied to skill and enter 
has been rewarded. And this 
should be. 

United 


Results over many years in the 
States encourage me to think that we should 
be able to maintain a large annual volume 
of business in Hoover electric wasning 
machines. In the United States the great 
majority of households, estimated at about 
80 per cent, already possess a wasning 
machine, and sales therefore are larzely de- 
pendent on replacement demand. The wasli- 
ing machine has often to do so much heavy 
work that the rate of replacement is higher 
than in the case of some other electrical 
appliances. The annual retail va 
sales of washing machines in the 
States is extremely large. It was 
million in 1953. This was nearly three 
times as large as the volume of business © 
electric cleaners which amounted lost yea 
to $267 million. 


In Britain it is estimated that on!) about 
15 per cent of our homes own a washing 
machine. It will probably take a good = 
years before the percentage of househol , 
equipped with this essential labour savits 
appliance approaches anywhere near nt 
American percentage. If, say, 60 per cent 
British homes. eventually own a apse 
miachine. (and I think the percentage +e 
to be higher), the company’s share of te 
annual re ment demand alone eo 
substantially exceed our present annual sales: 
The outlook is similarly encouraging ia ™"Y 
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mained I feel, therefore, that our 
machine business is on a firm and 
sasis.- I am confident that we shall 
keep well ahead of our competitors. 
1953 we sold about one and a half 
many electric washing machines in 
ll other manufacturers put to- 
This dominating position has been 
not because we lack competitors. 
scores of them, and many of these 
urers began producing washing 
years before we did. We have 

i our position on the merits and 
of our products. The Hoover 
shing machine has fully lived 

he Hoover reputation for quality, 
i has done much to increase that 


MARKETS FOR WASHING 
MACHINES 


iXPORT 


Y 


have already mentioned, competition 


al has become much more severe. During 


{ ir we introduced the Mark II washing 


n ne in our export markets with good 
results. We expanded our exports of washing 
machines compared with 1952, and exceeded 
the export figures of 195] in spite of the 


re import restrictions in our important 


Australian market to which I referred earlier. 
In the export field as in the home market 
our ascendancy is shown by the fact that we 
exported during the year twice as many 
washing machines as all other British 


manufacturers taken together. 


DOMINATING POSITION IN ELECTRIC 
CLEANER MARKETS 


In the earlier part of 1953 our sales of 
electric cleaners (like our other products) 
re adversely affected by the uncertainty as 
to whether there would be purchase tax 
reducuons in the budget. We therefore 
welcome the removal of uncertainty this year 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s an- 
ncement well in advance of the budget 
there would be no changes in purchase 
tax. This departure from precedent is an 

lication that the government are ready to 

nsider very carefully the reasonable repre- 
sentations of industry. 


Notwithstanding the loss of sales in the 
earlier months of 1953 owing to purchase tax 
certainty, results for the year as a whole 
vere good. Our total turnover in electric 
cleaners and polishers (including service) was 
dstantially ahead of 1952, and what is more 


nicresting, we succeeded in passing the total 
of 1951. 


_ The fame of the Hoover electric cleaners 
has been firmly established for many years. 
“ur position in the industry was fully main- 
‘ained during 1953. Both at home and over- 
we sold substantially more electric 
ners than the total of all other British 
Manulacturers. That we succeeded in doing 
n spite of heavy competition is due to the 
erits Of a superior product, marketed by a 
eful sales, organisation. 


We have not rested on our laurels. Last 
ovember we brought out a new electric 
Cyunder cleaner which has a number of 
attractive new features. It has been well 

cived in the home market. We have 
eradually introduced it in our export markets 

200d results. This new model should 
ovide useful additional business during 


N 


HOOVER ELECTRIC POLISHER 


‘ As I have pointed out on other occasions, 
‘ne market for the electric polisher is not 
nearly so wide as that for electric cleaners or 
washing machines. The polisher is com- 
piementary to the cleaner. In hot countries 
rere there are fewer carpets, the demand 
cr cleaners is less and the demand for 


polishers is greater. The Hoover electric 
polisher is an extremely attractive and 
efficient machine and worthwhile business in 
this product has been developed. During 
1953 the number of electric polishers which 
we exported was nearly one third of our total 
exports of all our cleaner models. 


THE NEW HOOVER ELECTRIC STEAM 
AND DRY IRON 


In November, 1953, we introduced the 
Hoover electric steam and dry iron. This is an 
electric iron of a revolutionary type which 
has not previously been used in Britain. Two 
types of iron are combined in one, it is very 
efficient and yet lighter than the usual type 
of iron. Demand is brisk and sales have 
increased in step with our expanding 
manufacture of this new product. 


As the electric iron was introduced almost 
at the end of 1953 it had little effect on the 
sales figures for the year. Indeed, owing to 
the usual teething troubles before launching 
a new product, there was a loss on the iron of 
about £60,000 during 1953. In the present 
year it is already making a useful addition to 
the company’s income. 


EXTENSION OF HOOVER RANGE OF 
PRODUCTS 


The introduction of the Hoover electric 
iron is a continuation of the policy which 
the company has adopted since the war of 
steadily expanding its range of products. 


Until the war we relied entirely on our 
famous electric cleaner. But it seemed wise 
to me that we should use our accumulated 
skill and experience in the technique of 
design, production and sales in a wider field. 
I am glad to say that this policy was warmly 
approved and has been consistently supported 
by my colleagues on the board. It is a policy 
which has proved triumphantly successful. 
Our business is seven times as large as it was 
before the war, and five times as large as it 
was in 1946. 


This rapid expansion is based on the most 
solid of foundations—the quality of our pro- 
ducts and the incomparable value that we 
offer, supported by a virile and united organi- 
sation in Britain and many countries overseas. 

Before we launch a new product we must 
be convinced that in design and quality it will 
maintain and if possible enhance the Hoover 
reputation. We have steadily strengthened 
our Research and Development Department, 
which, under Mr W. C. Bell, is doing impres- 
sive work. Years of research and experiment 
go into each of our products. A vast host of 
customers all over the world have faith in 
us, and we keep faith with them. 


In pursuance of this policy of planned 
expansion we began the manufacture in 1946 
of the fractional horse-power motor. In 1948 
we introduced the Hoover electric washing 
machine. In 1951 we introduced the Hoover 
electric polisher. In April, 1953, we launched 
the Mark II washing machine, which. has 
proved a world winner. In November, 1953, 
we introduced the Hoover electric steam and 
dry iron. Throughout these years much 
intensive research work was done on our 
electric cleaners and we brought out a 
number of new models which have strength- 
ened our lead in the industry. Development 
work is being done on a number of other 
appliances. 


HOOVER PRICES COMPARATIVELY 
CHEAPER THAN PREWAR 


This expansion has given us the advantages 
of highly efficient and economical mass pro- 
duction. Our expanding turnover has 
enabled us to build up a progressive Research 
and Development Department at moderate 
cost having regard to the volume of our pro- 
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duction. Our splendid sales-service organisa- 
tion has had an increasing range of products 
to handle, with considerable resulting econo- 
mies. The cumulative effect has been that 
in° relation to the national price level our 
prices are far lower than before the war. 


From 1938 to 1953 the price level in Britain 
rose by more than 120 per cent. Earnings 
rose by about 180 per cent. The prices of 
raw materials rose by more than 220 per 
cent. But if I take, so far as I can, compar- 
able Hoover electric cleaners, the average 
price to the public (apart from purchase tax) 
has risen by only about 28 per cent, quite a 
remarkable achievement. Including purchase 
tax, the price has risen by about 70 per cent. 
I think it is fair to add that the 1953 Hoover 
electric cleaners are superior in many ways 
to their predecessors in 1938. 

The Hoover electric cleaner (even if we 
add purchase tax) costs, relative to earnings, 
only about 60 per cent of what it did before 
the war. So we have been able to bring 
Hoover products within the range of a vastly 
greater number of households, thereby open- 
ing up a much wider market. 


COMPARATIVE PRICE INCREASES, 
1938 = 100. 


Consumer 
Prices 


Hoover 
Prices 


Raw Earnings 
Motericis 


During these years we have also developed 
a large-scale export business. We have 
established or expanded subsidiary companies 
in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany 
Switzerland, Italy, South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand. In a number of countries 
we have made arrangements for assembly or 
manufacture. We are doing business alto- 
gether in about 90 countries, 


EXPANSION FINANCED FROM COMPANY’S 
OWN RESOURCES 


This immense expansion has been financed 
almost entirely out of the company’s own 
resources as a result of the very conservative 
policy over the years of ploughing back 
profits. Since 1937, when the company was 
converted into a public company, we have 
issued only £175,000 in shares, which pro- 
vided us with just under a million pounds, 
and that is all. Nor during 35 years have 
we berrowed from the banks, except for two 
quite short periods, including an occasion 
where there was a sharp increase in purchase 
tax and we obtained an overdraft in order 
to finance the payment of this tax before 
we collected it from our customers. 


We have been able to finance our large 
expansion in spite of increasing tax burdens 
which have deprived us of resources which 
would have rendered possible a still greater 
extension of our range of products. It is 
gratifying to be able to record that the liquid 
position of the company, which has beea 
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consistently strong, is stronger than ever be- 
fore, and the cash resources at the end of 
the year of Hoover Limited (apart from its 
subsidiaries) amounted to £2,847,000. 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS 


We manufacture fractional horsepower 
motors at our very efficient factory at Cam- 
buslang in the Scottish development area. As 
I have previously mentioned, FHP Motors 
are a highly competitive product. During 
the early part of 1953 sales fell. There was 
however a considerable improvement in the 
latter half of the year. Certain of our export 
markets were disappointing, but there was a 
substantial increase in our exports of motors 
to the United States where a useful market is 
being developed. Total home and export 
sales of FHP Motors and other industrial 
products were higher than in 1952, but were 
still about 10 per cent short of the total in 
1951. 


HOOVER PRODUCTION 


Efficiency in production depends primarily 
on four elements—management, men, 
machines and materials. The most skilled 
operators cannot produce efficiently without 
adequate plant and materials. It is the func- 
tion of management to ensure that the most 
modern and efficient plant and the right 
materials at the right prices are available ; 
und on the basis of a large and assured flow 
of orders to devise the most efficient and 
economical production techniques. I believe 
that our plant and our production methods 
which are constantly being improved tom- 
pare well with those of leading engineering 
companies in Britain and North America. 
Our production departments are under the 
skilled direction of Mr B. H. Dyson, our 
General Works Manager, ably assisted by 
Mr W. J. Dimmock, Works Manager of our 
Perivale group of factories which includes 
our High Wycombe factory; Mr T. E., 
Groutage, General Manager of our FHP 
Motor factory at Cambuslang in Scotland ; 
and Mr A. R. Northover, General Manager’ 
of our group of washing machine factories in 
South Wales. 


HOOVER SERVICE 


With the rapid increase in the number of 
Hoover machines in British homes—these 
machines now run into millions—the activi- 
ties of the Hoover Service Department, under 
Mr A. G. Colston, have been correspond- 
ingly expanded. The great majority of our 
customers throughout the country make 
regular use, year in year out, of the Hoover 
Service, and thereby Hoover machines in 
the home are maintained at a high level of 
efficiency. This has helped to earn for our 
products their enviable reputation for 
reliability. 


SALES-SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 


Our Sales-Service representatives are the 
personal link between the company and our 
customers and make a tremendous contri- 
bution to the goodwill which we enjoy, 
They provide the most effective channel 
through which our sales organisation can 
bring to the notice of the housewife any new 
models of existing products and any new pro- 
ducts which we introduce from time to time. 
Much of their success is due to the great 
care which we take in training them for their 
duties. 


I cannot speak too highly of the loyal and 
enthusiastic support which we receive from 
our Sales-Service representatives. We have 
done our best to encourage them by paying 
them a good salary and giving them an 
incentive on their results. Very important, 
these who show that they have the right 
qualities are given attractive opportunities 


for promotion. Most of the senior executives 
in our powerful sales organisation have risen 
from the ranks of our Sales-Service repre- 
sentatives. 


The fairly general experience in industry, 
both in the United States and Britain, is that 
the average length of service of outdoor 
representatives is rather short. In many cases 
it is reckoned in months. We in Hoover 
Limited have endeavoured to build up a 
contented outdoor _ staff. The average 
length of service of Hoover representatives 
is about five years, but of course many 
of them serve much longer. They are a 
fine body of men and we are very proud 
of them. ‘ 


It is interesting to compare the turnover of 
labour in industry generally. In British in- 
dustry an employee stays in one job, on the 
average, for little more than two years. 


The development of high morale in a large 
body of outdoor representatives, distributed 
all over the country, is one of the most diffi- 
cult aspects of management. The measure of 
success we have achieved is due to our 
constant endeavours to encourage our staff 
and understand their problems, and the stress 
we lay throughout the organisation on the 
importance of team spirit. 


Team spirit does not grow on trees. It is 
the: reward of years of unremitting effort. 
Creation of the team spirit is one of the 
chief responsibilities of top management. 


EUROPEAN MARKETS 

I now’ turn to a review of our markets 
abroad, and I begin with the Continent of 
Europe. In France we are doing well and 
have improved both sales and profits. Our 
factory at St. Ouen, near Paris, completely 
manufactures our electric cleaner. The 
Mark I washing machine is manufactured 
on our behalf in France and similar arrange- 
ments have have been made for the Mark II 
washing machine. The latter will be 
marketed shortly and should help to expand 
sales. Our business in France is now about 
as large as the company’s whole business 
before the war. It has been placed under 
the experienced direction of Mr C. H. 
Crowlic, who has been with us for many 
years. 


Belgian sales have been well maintained 
and have been considerably helped by the 
introduction of the Mark II washing 
machine. In Holland, business has been 
very difficult. Our market in Germany is 
developing in spite of strong local competi- 
tion ; it is believed there are useful prospects 
here of increased business. Conditions in 
Switzerland have become more difficult, but 
there has been an improved trend in recent 
months. Sales in Italy have increased, 
following the introduction of the Mark II 
washing machine. Exports te other European 
countries have been satisfactorily maintained. 
Results in Finland have been particularly 
good ; we are now sending parts there for 
local assembly. 


MANUFACTURING IN AUSTRALIA 


Results in Australia were substantially 
better than in 1952 but still considerably 
behind 1951. As will have been seen, the 


fall in profits there was more than made good 
elsewhere. ‘ 


The most important development has been 
the formation of a new subsidiary company 
in Australia, Hoover Industry Pty. Ltd., 
wholly owned by Hoover Limited, for the 
purpose of manufacturing our products. In 
the first instance we shall manufacture the 
electric washing machine. We have been 
led to this course by a number of factors. 
The severe import restrictions imposed at 
the beginning of 1952, although they have 
bee> samewhat relaxed, -still seriously limit 
the volume of goods we can send to Australia. 


distance and the fact that freight is 
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Secondly, the cost of packing find t: 


is disproportionately high owing to ° loos 


long 
; : 2 irged 
on cubic content. Thirdly, import dui .s ang 
heavy insurance charges are an obs: le jp 
the way of maximum sales. 


We have opened a factory in Syd 
it has now commenced the assemb 
electric washing machines. Gradua! will 
undertake production of the entire hi 
Manufacturing in Australia wil! ensur- 
savings in cost and should help us and 
sales, Another advantage is that \« ha: 
an import quota for labour-saving app iin 
generally. Manufacturing the shing 
machine in Australia will enab! ; to 
concentrate our quota on other produ ts , 
so increase the export of these prod from 
Britain. 


and 


The capital cost of equipping the (ictory 
at Sydney will be offset by the reduction in 
our investment in goods in the “ pipe Se 
a considerable number of washing m 
are normally in transit to Australia 
one time. The factory should be 
swing by the end of the year. 


I should like to express warm app: 
to Mr Neil O’Sullivan, the Minister fo 
and Customs, and the other Au 
authorities who have been so helpfu! 
have welcomed our proposal to manu 
in Australia and have endeavoured to 
our task where possible. 


In view of the importance of thi: . 
facturing project we arranged for one of our 
directors, Mr P. J. L. Attwood, 
a good deal of time in Australia is £0 
provide the necessary drive and impetus. He 
has done a magnificent job and w< rmly 
congratulate him. 


hines 
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1 full 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Business in South Africa has be 
maintained at a somewhat higher | 
in 1951. Electric cleaners and poli und 
the Mark I washing machine have nade 
a Satisfactory contribution to our s2! The 
Mark II washing machine was 
towards the end of 1953 and should 
sales during the present year. 


In former years we have been 1 
entirely excluded from the New / 
market by rigid import restrictions. | am 
glad to say that import licences are now 10 
longer necessary. We considerably 
our export of FHP motors, and we h 
a new beginning with our other p 
Trade is still hampered by shortage 
sterling but there are now substantia! possi- 
bilities in this market. To utilise these 
the full we have formed a new 5 
company, Hoover Sales and Service Limited, 
in New Zealand. 


DOLLAR MARKETS 


The dollar markets are well known to be 
difficult and it is therefore gratifying ‘© ™ 
able to record progress. Our exports ° ' 
United States during 1953 were more (8 
three times as much as in 1951 anc mot 
than four times as much as in 1952 re 
is scope for developing worthwhile 
in the United States for various ty)~> “ 
FHP motors. 


Results in Canada, a dynamic coun’ 
potentially a most important mark: 
continued to be disappointing. Expo's 
Canada during 1953 were higher than ©" 1" 
but fell somewhat short of 1951 whe" ‘* 
total was unimpressive. 





and 
have 


a ASIA 
We have continued our strenuous fl “ 
to develop markets in other parts 0 © 
world. We have sent our products ‘° = 
of the countries of the Middle East. 1" ‘ 


Far East, Japan is the only country where 
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we have made useful progress. Our chief 
expert to Japan was the Mark I wash- 
oy machine, and we also exported an 
in d number of electric cleaners and 
F} otors. 


I illustrate in striking fashion the dis- 
1 on between population and the size 
of markets in some countries. India, 
Pak and Indonesia together have a 
n estimated at about 500 million. 

of our washing machine sales to 
i} ntries last year was 405, which 
we out at one machine for each one and 
million of the population. At this 
I e could sell about seven washing 
m; s a year in London. 


NTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


number of Central American 
we have made some progress. We 
vouring to develop the Mexican 


th America we are seriously ham- 

p mport restrictions and shortage of 
1 In order to develop these poten- 
portant markets it has become 

10 arrange local assembly or manu- 

fas In the Argentine the Mark I 
( vashing machine is now being manu- 
f We are sending washing machine 
to Chile and Uruguay for local 
Business with these two countries 
has been maintained on a useful 


iew to exploiting the potential of 
h Amerncan markets to the full we 
de provisional arrangements for one 
rectors, Mr S. T. Matthews, who 
k this territory well, to go there to be 
( spot in order to stimulate develop- 
n rade ambassadors have no easy 
tas e days and it is only by maximum 
€! hat we can maintain and strengthen 
( ion in markets abroad. 


‘ j 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


onsolidated profit for 1953, as I have 
mentioned, was £3,095,000. This 
arrived at after deducting 
£7) ' for depreciation which is based on 
sent high cost of replacement. The 
Or onding amount deducted for depre- 
( the previous year was £571,000. The 
for taxation is £1,774,000. This 

an amount of £224,000 in respect 


j as 


- xcess profits levy which terminated at 
Vecember 3st last. Other things being 


e we Shall have this additional amount 
available in respect of 1954, 


From the balance of £1,321,000, the sum 


of {39,000 has to be deducted in respect of 
interests of outside shareholders. The 
I retained by our subsidiaries amount 
i -39,000 thereby strengthening their 
pt This leaves a balance of profit to 
calt with in the accounts of Hoover 


of £1,043,000. 
necessary to add the sum of £753,000, 


tne Dalance brought forward from last year. 
+his Brings us to a total of £1,796,000. 

_We have transferred £200,000 to the 
gt _Teserve of Hoover Limited, the same 


vot <, as agamst £125,000 in respect of 
vious record year of 1951. This in- 
‘ the general reserve of Hoover Limited 
(25,000, which is very satisfactory. 
have decided to transfer £100,000 to 
lor the employees’ free superannua- 
. icme as against nil last year. I have 
P ©ut On more than one occasion that 
matter we treat each year on its 


DIVIDENDS 
r making these transfers and deducting 


‘vidend (less tax) on the preference stock 
© interim dividend (Jess tax) on the 


ordinary stock, we are left with a balance of 
£1,375,000. The board, after very full con- 
sideration, have decided to recommend a 
final dividend of Is, 9d., less tax, on each 
ordinary stock unit, making a total for the 
year of 2s. 3d., less tax. On the basis of this 
distribution the dividend payable under the 
articles of association on the “A” ordinary 


shares amounts to 3s. 8.7132d., less tax, per 
share. 


After providing for these dividends there 
is left to be carried forward an amount of 
£851,000, an increase of £98,000 over the 
amount brought forward from last year. The 
liquid position of the company is very strong, 
stronger than ever before. At December 31st 
Jast the cash resources of Hoover Limited 
(apart from its subsidiaries) amounted to 
£2,847,000 which exceeds the total issued 
capital of the company. 

I stated two years ago in my annual review 
that “ the board of directors of the company 
take the view that subject to the need for 
keeping the company strong and preserving 
its power to expand, it is our duty and should 
be our policy to do the best we can for our 
stockholders.” Our reserves and cash 
balances show a position of great financial 
strength, and as already pointed out we have 
financed our expansion out of our own 
resources. 

The total ordinary dividend for 1951 was 
Is. 9d., less tax ; for 1952, 1s. 3d., less tax ; 
and the total dividend recommended in 
respect of 1953 as mentioned above amounts 
to 2s. 3d., less tax. The board are indeed 
gratified that it is possible to make good the 
reduction which the ordinary stockholders 
suffered last year (for the increase amounts 
to no more than that) and to justify the faith 
which they have consistently shown in the 
company. As to the future I repeat what I 
have said in previous years—it is the policy 
of the company to treat each year on the 
merits of the case and to do the best we can 
for our stockholders. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INCENTIVES 


The dividend on the “A” ordinary shares 
was sharply cut last year to just under I1d., 
less tax, aS compared with 3s. 3d., less tax, in 
respect of the year before. This particularly 
affected our senior executives, about 100 of 
them, who have holdings of these shares. 
There is a negative side as well as a positive 
side to any sound scheme of incentives, Our 
senior executives understand very clearly that 
they will suffer if the company does badly 
and will benefit if the company prospers. This 
provides powerful protection for the ordinary 
stockholders. 


For various reasons beyond the company’s 
control we suffered a setback in 1952. In 
spite of continuing difficulties we fought back 
and more than recovered lost ground. The 
incentive provided by the “A” ordinary 
shares has been the spearhead in this major 
achievement. It is therefore very just that 
the senior executives should be rewarded by 
the increase this year in the dividend on the 
“ A” ordinary shares, and the ordinary stock- 
holders will welcome the fact. 


We have no doubt that the powerful incen- 
tive to our senior executives provided by the 
“A” ordinary shares has been one of the 
principal factors in the expansion of the 
company in recent years and the dominating 
position it has now achieved. 


INCENTIVES TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


In Hoover Limited we believe that incen- 
tive is the most potent weapon in the armoury 
of good management. We practise what we 
believe. Bonuses for the year amounted to 
£754,000, apart from piece work incentives 
and ‘sales commissions. This exceeds the 
total of the net dividend on all classes of 
shares which amounts to £645,000. 
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We place great stress on the importance of 
incentives in all branches of our undertaking. 
Apart from sales commissions and piece 
work incentives, the remuneration of our 
factory, clerical and various other employees, 
inchuding supervision, is linked to production 
efficiency in our overall efficiency bonus 
scheme. This has worked very effectively. 
We have instituted a variety of other incen- 
tives which all help to build up good morale 
throughout the organisation. Apart from 
good basic remuneration, these schemes en- 
sure that the income of every person in the 
organisation, from the most junior to the 
most senior, is linked in some way to the 
efficiency of his department or that of the 
company as a whole. 


EMPLOYEES’ SUPERANNUATION SCHEMES 


Including the amount of £100,000 trans- 
ferred in respect of 1953, the total we have 
now provided for our free superannuation 
scheme in Great Britain amounts to £610,000. 
This is supplementary to the Hoover staff 
pension and group life assurance scheme, 
which was started in 1935. The Hoover 
Limited free superannuation scheme launched 
in 1947 covers all employees who do not 
come within the staff scheme. The pensions 
payable under the free superannuation 
scheme were increased by 10 per cent at the 
beginning of 1951. 


INCENTIVES TO VETERANS IN 
PRODUCTION 


Some years ago we decided that, in view of 
the shortage of manpower, it was desirable 
that men who are fit and efficient should go on 
working after they reach the age of 65. As 
an incentive to them to do so, the board 
instituted a system whereby employees for 
every year that they work over the age of 65 
receive approximately 20 per cent additional 
pension up to a maximum increase of 100 per 


cent. The company’s pension schemes are 
flexible. If necessary, a man can be retired 
at 60. But if he is fit we encourage him to 


go on as long as possible. Some men are 
better at 75 than others at 55. 


Mr Harold Watkinson, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and 
chairman of the Government Committee on 
the employment of older people, recently 
coined the phrase “ VIP’s—Veterans in Pro- 
duction” for those over 65 who remain a 
work. He commended firms who had 
adopted the policy of encouraging employees 
to continue work after 65 if fit, and I am 
glad that Hoover Limited has been one of 
the forerunners of this movement. 


The very existence of the country depends 
on Maximum production, and to retire men 
at 65 who are fit and willing to work is 
harmful both to the individual and to the 
national interest. 


THE CHARLES COLSTON TRUST 


My colleagues have asked me to say a few 
words about the Charles Colston Trust 
which I have not previously mentioned in my 
annual reviews. 

I founded and endowed the Trust in 1948 
for the purpose of assisting Hoover employees 
and ex-employees. It is administered by 
three trustees, Sir Harold Webbe, Mr Eric 
Davies and my daughter, Mrs Joan Kidde. 
The Trust has performed valuable service by 
helping employees and past employees, and 
the widows and children of past employees. 
I am happy that this work has been done 
unobtrusively and in a warm human spirit. 


When creating the Trust I made it a con- 
dition that it should be wound up by 1968. 
It was my desire that a substantial portion of 
its resources should be used to benefit some 
of the men and women, or the families of 
men and women, who had worked with me 
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so faithfully and loyally for so many years. 
The capital value of the Trust has now 
reached over £400,000. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1954 


Sales for January and February, 1954, 
have been excellent, a very substantial im- 
provement over the corresponding periods in 
the record years of 1951 and 1953. We shall 
have the benefit of a full year’s sales of the 
new products which we introduced in 1953— 
the Mark II washing machine, the new 
cylinder electric cleaner, and the steam and 
dry iron. We expect also an expansion of 
our Australian business as a result of our 
commencing to manufacture the Mark II 
washing machine there. Assuming that there 
are no major upheavals in the world, we can 
look forward with a fair measure of confi- 
dence to a satisfactory improvement over the 
results of 1953. 


RETIREMENT FROM THE POSITION OF 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


After the forthcoming annual general 
meeting, when I shall have completed 35 
years in the service of the company, it is my 
intention to retire from the Board and the 
position of managing director. My friend 
and colleague, Mr J. A. Wykes, who has been 
deputy managing director for the last eight 
years, has been appointed managing director 
to succeed me with effect from April 5th 
next. With Mr Wykes at the helm we are 
confident that the leadership of the company 
will be in strong and safe hands. 

I look back with gratitude on a long period 
of creative activity. For the last 27 years it 
has been my privilege to be the chief execu- 
tive of the company. I have seen it grow 
from three or four men to the position which 
it holds today where we employ more 
than 12,000 people. I have enjoyed a 
rare measure of affection and loyalty, and 
I have been heartened in all difficulties 
by the spirit of unity in the company 
which has been the source of much of our 
strength. 


If Hoover Limited by reason of its quali- 
ties of originality and vision, its skill and 
energy, has helped in some small measure to 
increase the fame of British industry in the 
markets of the world, and if I have been able 
to make some contribution to what has been 
achieved, I am content. 


I should like to express my gratitude to 
the great fellowship of men and women who 
have worked with me, from Jimmy Wykes 
to the youngest apprentice. 

I hope my colleagues on the board know 
how much their support and friendship have 
meant to me. I am especially grateful to 
my friends, Eric Davies and Harold Webbe, 
for their wise counsel based on a mature 
experience of men and affairs. 

I desire to add a word of tribute to Mr 
H. W. Hoover, the chairman of the Hoover 
Company of America. I have worked with 
“H. W.” on terms of growing intimacy for 
more than 30 years. His exceptional busi- 
ness abilities have been surpassed only by 
his great human qualities—his capacity for 
generous friendship, his steadfastness and 
faithfulness ; above all, the wisdom and 
statesmanship so essential to a man who 
stands at the head of a great organisation. 
He is retiring from the board of Hoover 
Limited at the forthcoming annual general 
meeting. He has ali our good wishes. 


THE FUTURE OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Hoover Limited, by reason of the united 
efforts of those who work in this great under- 
taking, has made a contribution to strengthen- 
ing and increasing the prestige of British 
industry in the world. Other companies have 
done the same and more. That we have 


succeeded in doing so in a hard, competitive 
era is evidence that the innate qualities of 
those engaged in industry, if wisely directed 
and used to the full, can enable us to hold a 
place in the industrial leadership of the world. 


It is difficult to argue with geography. 
Britain does not possess the immense spaces 
or the vast natural resources of the United 
States or Soviet Russia. ‘Their populations 
are far greater than ours, and as the years go 
by this disparity in population will inevitably 
grow. We cannot compete with these indus- 
trial giants in size, but in quality, if we do 
our utmost, we can hold our own. 


Britain may be proud of the genius of her 
scientists and the skill of her technicians and 
craftsmen. We led the industry of the world 
for a century.. We have a great heritage of 
experience and achievement. 

We are blessed with a tolerant and mature 
civilisation. Our people, underneath their 
surface differences, are united as no other. 
If each of us gives of his best in a united 
effort, British industry may with confidence 
face the unpredictable future. 


THE MONOTYPE 
CORPORATION 


CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEMENT 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Monotype Corporation, Limited, was 
held on March 9th in London. 


Srigadier Sir George Harvie-Watt, Bart, 


TD, ADC, QC (chairman), who presided, 


said : 


The year now reviewed has been one of 
exceptional trading difficulty and we, in 


common with many other engineering and 
machine-making concerns, suffered a sharp 


ecession in trading, especially during the 
irst six months. This had an adverse effect 
on the company’s output and its profits, com- 
pared with the year immediately preceding 
it. This possibility was not unexpected, be- 
ing foreshadowed in last year’s report. Since 
the end of the financial year, however, there 
has been an encouraging increase in our order 
book, 


The results of our business show that the 
postwar period, 1948 to 1952, reflected the 
abnormal conditions obtaining throughout 
the world. There was then a shortage of 
printing machinery, but that has now been 
overtaken. Although the unpredictable checks 
on international trading still remain with us, 
I am glad to say that we maintain a good 
proportion of export business. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Turning now to the balance sheet, you 
will notice a contraction in our net current 
assets of some £57,000. Fixed assets are up 
by £67,354 at £669,083. The main cause 
of this change is the cost of the new Matrix 
Building. In the balance sheet of the parent 
company the amounts due from subsidiary 
companies show an increase, which is brought 
about mainly by greater activity in Germany 
and France. 

For some time we have been using the 
service provided by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department of the Board of Trade. 
Our holding of tax reserve certificates has 
decreased from £527,000 to £210,325, mainly 
because we have paid out £242,000 during 
the year in respect of taxation assessed on 
the higher profits of the earlier years. Current 
liabilities, includjag provision for the pay- 
ment of the final dividend, are down from 
£604,856 to £474,906. 


You will notice that we have reallocated 
our reserves by consolidating them into one 
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figure. This is now shown in the \CCOUNts 
as a general reserve of £787,437 This 
regrouping, we feel, helps to Simplify the 
presentation of the position, 


DIVIDEND FULLY COVERT) 


This year we have placed n 


po 5 ‘ing to 
reserve. The substantial allocation 


: ve made 
during the postwar years have led us 
out of our own resources, to finance the large 
extensions and developments we hive made 


We feel justified, therefore, in reco mending 
the payment of a final dividend 


: 65 per 
cent, less tax, making 9 per cent for the yea, 
The dividend repeats that of last year and 


is fully covered by results. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


Our new Matrix Building came into pro- 
duction during the late summer of 1953. [; 
is proving of great value in the quicker and 
wider supply of Matrices. During the yex 
the cutting of exotic type faces was extended 
to include Burmese. Equipment especially 
designed and made by the company and 
encouraged by the active assistance of the 
authorities in Burma was shipped to Rangoon 
and is operating to general satisfaction. The 
work was accomplished under the pices of 
the American programme of technical assist- 
ance for under-developed countrix 


Details of the “ Monophoto” J Com- 
posing Machine were released to the trade 
and technical press in December On 
of these machines has been with our friend 
in America, the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company of Philadelphia, for som he, and 
has aroused much interest in rade 
Further machines of this type w if 
process of manufacture. We co le to 
develop other items of interest to the 
printing trade. 

Some months ago we put ou! ; ina 
position to take on Government d york 
of a type fitted to our machi ind a 
measure of this is now in proce manu- 
facture. 

Our general manager, Mr Silc main- 
tains his contacts with customers yer the 
world. During the past twelve months he 
has visited the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company in America as well as our sud- 
sidiary company and agencies throughout 
Africa. 


NEW LONDON PREMISES 


Our organisation in London has had to 
work under conditions of considerable diff- 
culty since the destruction by enemy action 
of our freehold premises in Fetter Lane on 
the night of May 10, 1941. I am happy © 
say that formalities have now been compic! od 
and a licence obtained for rebuilding. Work 
has already commenced. On completion 
next year we shall be able to operate 
London not only with greater effect but from 
the same location in the heart of the printing 
trade as that with which the company his 
for so many years been associated 

Sir Richard Snedden, CBE, was < -opted 
to the board in the course of the year and, 
in accordance with the articles of associatiot, 
now comes up for re-election. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It would be unwise t attempt any fore 
cast of the future. On present facts, net 
ever, I can say that for the first few mon’ 
of the year ending September, 1954, — 
order book shows some improvement #0" 
our outlook is encouraging. We are active 
in all our territories and have no oT ke 
our ability to obtain a good portion # 
business that may become available. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


> 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE TO TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


MR V. A. GRANTHAM’S STATEMENT 


one-hundredth ordinary general meet- 
The Chartered Bank of India. 
& China will be held in London 
ch 31st. 


following is an abridgment of the 
ent by the chairman, Mr V. A. 

G im, circulated with the report and 
s for the year 1953: 


year 1953 was doubly auspicious for 
nk. By the happiest of coincidences 
ntenary of Queen Victoria’s granting 
e bank a Royal Charter of Incorporation 
elebrated in the coronation year of her 
eat-great-granddaughter, Her Gracious 
M vy Queen Elizabeth II. During the 
h of June British Commonwealth com- 

ties in the east held festivities in cele- 

of Her Majesty’s coronation and 

of the bank’s buildings were beflagged 

y and illuminated by night. Later in 

th r our branch managers invited 
f is of the bank to join them in com- 
rating the one-hundredth anniversary 


of foundation of the bank. 


ese functions evoked many public 
; to the services rendered by the bank 
de and industry. We all have been 
y moved by the warmth of felicitations 
led to the bank, on the occasion of its 
ary, by a very large number of bank- 
nd commercial institutions throughout 
rid. Charter day, December 29, 1953, 
nmemorated in London by a service 
giving held in St. Helen’s Church, 
psgate, attended by the court of direc- 
the head office executives and a large 
ny of the Staff. 


KS 
’ 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


summoning of the one-hundredth 
general meeting of the stockholders 

be regarded as affording an oppor- 

to speculate on the future of British 

king in the east, but the temptation to 

s one which I must resist. [In all the 
ements I have made to the stockholders 
iirman, it has been emphasised that the 
Chartered Bank, established as it is through- 
southern and south-eastern Asia and the 

rar East, has given many hostages to fortune 
this is no less true at the present time. 
'wo years ago I explained how policy and 
Organisation have been adapted to swiftly 
nging political conditions in the east, and 

I described the steps we have taken to pre- 
ve, so far as it lay in our power, the good- 

of the bank in situations which had 
ecome revolutionary in character. The 
ess which has attended our endeavours 

So far is reflected in the accounts which 
mpany this statement and I must point 
that the satisfactory results achieved have 
| largely due to the ability of the general 
gers in London, the skill displayed by 
oranch managers in the east and the devo- 


to duty shown by the bank’s staffs 
where. 


THE BANK’S BALANCE SHEET 


_. -ompared with last year, there is a reduc- 
on of approximately £21 million in the total 
©! the bank’s balance sheet. The smaller 
ure this year is mainly due to the con- 
ued fall which has taken place during the 


‘ar in the world prices of the basic eastern 
commodities. 


On the left-hand, or liabilities, side of the 


j 


balance sheet, current and other accounts, 
fixed deposits and bills payable show 


decreases of £12,683,484, £2,367,130 


£446,244 respectively. 

The substantial reduction of £6,750,644 in 
the figure for acceptances is largely due to 
the drop in commodity prices already men- 
tioned ; it also reflects increased competition 
from other banks in Japan, chiefly American, 
for this class of business. 


and 


On the right-hand or assets side, cash in 
hand, at call and at bankers remains at prac- 
tically the same figure as last year. 


Government and other securities (apart 
from those lodged against our note issue), 
bills of exchange (including United Kingdom, 
Colonial and foreign Treasury bills) and 
advances to customers and other accounts are 
down by £7,512,730, £3,875,312 and 
£,1,999,074 respectively. 

The reduction in Government and other 
securities reflects part of the drop in current 
and other accounts shown on the other side 
of the balance sheet. 


The further contraction in advances follows 

the tendency shown by bank lending gener- 
ally and is an additional indication of the 
deflationary trend which has persisted during 
the year. 
The ratio of cash and call money to our 
demand and time” liabilities, excluding 
notes in circulation against which security 
has been lodged, is 18.98 per cent. 


“ 


POSITION MORE LIQUID 


It will thus be seen that although the total 
of the balance sheet is less than it was a year 
ago there has been no diminution of liquidity ; 
in fact, the position is more liquid. 

Considerable expenditure continues to be 
incurred in meeting the cost of. extensions 
and renovations to bank premises and in the 
provision of houses for our officers in the 
eastern branches ; consequently, after allow- 
ing for £200,000 written off this year, the net 
figure for bank premises and furniture shows 
an increase of £115,793 over that of last year. 


I now turn to the bank’s reserve fund. 
Last year we augmented this fund by a 
transfer of £1 million from contingencies, 
subsequently capitalising £500,000 of that 
amount. This year we have transferred a 
further £500,000 from contingencies to 
reserve fund, thereby replacing the amount 
capitalised during the year and bringing our 
published reserve fund up to £5 million. 


You will have understood from my more 
recent annual statements that we have been 
at pains, so far as is possible, to restore a 
reasonable relationship between our issued 
capital and reserve fund and the total of our 
balance sheet. 


Considered as a whole I submit that our 
accounts display a well-balanced distribution 
of the bank’s resources. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The net profits for the year amount to 
£693,798, a decrease from those of last 
year of £4,984. I have referred in recent 
years to the general deterioration in working 
conditions in almost every Eastern country 
in which the bank operates and have stated 
that it would be foolhardy not to be prepared 
for some reduction in profits. These condi- 


tions have persisted during 1953 and there 
has also been a further rise in working costs. 


In the circumstances, therefore, I trust 
that the results achieved will be regarded as 
very satisfactory. 


We paid an interim dividend in October 
last of 7 per cent, less income tax, absorbing 
£134,750, and it is proposed that, out of the 
balance now available, a final dividend of 
7 per cent, less income tax, should be paid, 
costing £134,750 making the total distribu- 
tion for 1953 14 per cent. It is probably 
unnecessary to remind stockholders that 
these dividends are paid upon an increased 
capital. 

We propose to repeat the allocations made 
in each of the past three years to the pension 
fund and widows’ and orphans’ fund of 
£125,000 and £20,000, respectively. We 
have again applied £200,000 towards writing 
down bank premises and furniture account. 
It is proposed to transfer £75,000 to contin- 
gencies account and to carry forward to next 
year the slightly increased halance of 
£403,513. I trust the stockholders will 
approve of all our proposals. 


BETTER ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


I felt bound last year to preface my review 
of the various countries in which the bank 
operates, in somewhat pessimistic vein, and 
you will have observed that in dealing with 
the profit and loss account I have again 
referred to a deterioration in working condi- 
tions in almost every Eastern country, which 
has been accompanied by a further rise in 
working costs. 


Let me make it plain therefore that not- 
withstanding these factors I think we can 
regard the future with rather more hope than 
we did when I last addressed you. 

In certain countries the economic outlook 
is undoubtedly better. In others there is a 
more settled political outlook. Some 
countries have still a very difficult road to 
travel but they may have passed through the 
worst of the storm. It is the position of 
Japan that causes me more concern than that 
of any other country for it is well to recog- 
nise that her well-being is vital to South East 
Asia as a whole. 


Speaking very generally I think we may 
all have to work harder for less profit but I 
believe that the possibilities of making 
profits, even if smaller profits, are more 
assured than they were. We must always be 
prepared for the natural emergence of 
nationalism but on the whole those countries 
in which we work are realistic in their out- 
look and we can be grateful for the friendly 
relationship that exists between us and their 
governments. 


INDIA 


Last year I emphasised the importance to 
India’s future of the Five Year Development 
Plan, first drawn up in 1951, and finally 
endorsed by the Indian Government in 
December, 1952. The country’s most imme- 
diate economic problem is the necessity for 
an expanding production of foodstuffs to meet 
the needs of an evet-increasing population, 
and with this in view a substantial proportion 
of the investment proposed under the Five 
Year Plan is being devoted to agricultural 
development by such means as irrigation and 
improved methods of husbandry. 
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The Five Year Plan envisages a consider- 
able expansion in thé private sector of the 
Indian economy and the problem of financing 
this projected development has recently been 
the subject of investigation by a government 
committee. Save only for the statutory 
reserves which we are required by the 
Reserve Bank of India to maintain, we 
ulready fully utilise our local resources in 
financing India’s foreign trade and in provid- 
ing finance for jute and cotton mills, tea 
estates and other export industries. The 
whole of our business is based on liquidity 
ind therefore we are not in a position to 
provide long-term finance. I am sure that it 
is essential to the stability of the Indian 
economy that commercial banks should con- 
tinue to function on strictly orthodox lines. 


AN IMPORTANT STAGE 


During the course of the past year the 
Reserve Bank has widened the facilities avail- 
able to the scheduled banks to discount their 
usance bills. This marks an important stage 
in the development of the Indian bill market 
and enables banks more easily to obtain funds 
from the Reserve Bank at need. The most 
urgent task in the banking sphere is to pro- 
mote an increase in deposits by encouraging 
the population to entrust their savings to the 
banks rather than keeping their money idle 
at home. In Great Britain people are accus- 
tomed to make payments by means of cheques 
and in consequence total bank deposits are 
four times larger than the aggregate note 
circulation: in India, on the other hand, the 
use of banks and cheques is not widespread 
and total bank deposits are less than the 
currency in circulation. 

After an unpromising period at the begin- 
ning of 1953, Indian trade and industry 
recovered the lost ground in the second half 
of the year. Following two good harvests 
and with adequate exchange reserves in hand 
economic prospects seem reasonably favour- 
able and it is to be hoped that substantial 
progress will be possible in implementing the 
Five Year Plan on which India’s future is so 
vitally dependent. 


PAKISTAN 


The past year has been one of extreme 
difficulty for Pakistan and the country has 
passed through a severe economic crisis. A 
year ago I drew attention to the fall in the 
international price levels of cotton and jute, 
Pakistan’s export staples, which by caus'ng 
a reduction in the country’s export income 
compelled the government to curtail imports 
by cancelling the open general licence. It 
was particularly unfortunate that this set- 
back coincided with a disastrous fall in food 
production, which forced the authorities to 
import considerable quantities of wheat in 
order to avert famine. 


This imposed a severe strain on Pakistan’s 
reserves of foreign exchange, but the situation 
was transformed by gifts of wheat from the 
United States in particular and also from the 
Commonwealth. The American gift had the 
effect not only of solving the immediate 
shortage of food, but also of presenting 
Pakistan with a substantial development fund 
inasmuch as the proceeds of the sale of the 
wheat in Pakistan are being placed to a 
special counterpart fund for use in connec- 
tion with development schemes. Additional 
financial aid has also been received from 
abroad in the shape of loans from the United 
States and a credit for £10 million from 
Great Britain. The sterling credit, which 
was announced last July, is intended to 
finance the purchase in Great Britain of 
capital goods which will assist in’ solving 
Pakistan’s food problem. 


DEFERRED PAYMENT FOR IMPORTS 


During the year suppliers of capital. goods 
both in Great Britain and Japan offered :o 


ship machinery to Pakistan on a deferred 
payment basis. In most cases payment was 
to be spread over a period of five years and 
the Pakistan authorities published regulations 
outlining the procedure under which 
importers might take advantage of these 
offers. To obtain the appropriate forward 
exchange, however, it is first necessary for 
importers to deposit with the commercial 
banks the full rupee value of the goods to 
be imported, and so far few transactions of 
this nature have been recorded, 


It is clear that until such time as substan- 
tial holdings of foreign currencies are 
accumulated there is little scope for any 
relaxation of import restrictions, but the 
measures taken by the present government 
have gone a long way towards restoring the 
country’s economy and it is satisfactory that 
following the previous year’s substantial 
deficit on its helene of payments, Pakistan 
accumulated a surplus in 1953. 


NEW YORK 


Our New York office is an indispensable 
part of the international organisation main- 
tained by the bank. It continues to develop 
and consolidate our many and long stand ng 
connections in both the United States and 
Canada, and plays am important part in 
facilitating the business of our branches in 
Europe and the East. 


Last year I emphasised the importance of 
the United States as a market for the pro- 
ducts of the eastern territories in which the 
bank is established, and the international 
interest aroused by comparatively slight 
fluctuations in the volume of commercial 
activity in that country is a measure 
of the preponderant influence of its 
economy in the modern world. This 
influence has been demonstrated by the 
widespread publicity given to the recently 
published report of the Randall Commission 
on the foreign economic policy of the United 
States. Here it is sufficient to say that the 
report contains many recommendations whose 
adoption would assist the development of 
international trade, a matter of prime concern 
to this bank, but we must remember that the 
Commission’s suggestions, however. admir- 
able, will not necessarily be accepted by 
the United States Government or put 
into effect. 


During 1953, American economic activity 
reached record levels, and the United States 
Government appears to be proceeding on the 
assumption that no serious setback need be 
apprehended in 1954. I hope that this ex- 
pectation will be fulfilled. The prosperity 
of the eastern territories in which the bank 
operates, no less than that of Western Europe, 
depends very largely upon the continued ex- 
pansion of the American economy. 


CONVERTIBILITY OF STERLING 


In my annual statements I have frequently 
referred to the question of convertibility of 
sterling, and while I have been insistent 
upon the need for Great Britain, as banker 
to the sterling area, to have such converti- 
bility I have advocated caution in any 
approach to the problem. 


Today we are under greater pressure than 
ever before, both internally and from abroad, 
to see that convertibility is speedily reached, 


and it is therefore only right that we should 
take stock. 


In the first place we must bear in mind 
that those countries in Western Europe that 
are nearest to fulfilling the conditions neces- 
sary for a return to full convertibility have 
problems entirely different from our own. 
Some of these nations neither have the 
internal liability of a heavy national debt 
nor external responsibilities in the sterling 
area. We, on the other hand, have heavy 
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internal liabilities and heavy extern)! 
sibilities, and it is these extern:! nai. 
bilities in particular that must mak jak 
very carefully before taking the te 
If we had no such responsibilities uh 
afford to take greater risks, knowiny well 
that as failure would end in infla: 
currency in this country, the x 
failure would be borne by ourse! 
as bankers to the sterling area we « 
the credit of our friends who ban! Lt 
and we certainly dare not gamb 1 th 
possibility of inflation in this coun 
acceptable to other countries w; 
sterling area that are faced with « 
quite different from our own. So 


13, 1954 


»pon- 


Oug 
the truth may be unpalatable, we m e lee 
that unless our own position is assuccd. we 
cannot afford to take risks that wil! involve 
others, and for our own position to | sured 
we must have a substantial surplus on our 
balance of payments and must be able to put 
into the common fund as much a * take 
out of it, 

NEED FOR FREE EXCHANGIs 
It goes without saying that we al! require 
a steady growth of world trade and world 


investment, and that we shall not (fully get 
this until wé have a proper system of free 
and stable exchanges, first and foremost 
among which must be a stable and convertible 
sterling, and it is all to the good that we 
have seen in this country some reduction in 
taxation and a considerable step iowards 
freedom from controls, both of which factors 
must’ help to encourage that private enterprise 
and those private savings, without which we 
cannot hope to restore our position in the 
world. If we in this country could {ec! more 
sure that our resources, which we have so 


patiently built up, would not again dissi- 
pated, we might feel that we were we!! on the 
road to convertibility. 

In any event, we must have the full co 
operation of the USA in any steps that we 
take, and while the report of the Randall 
Commission shows that our f fs in 


America are fully alive to our needs, 11 also 
shows that we are not likely to 
remedy for our trouble from th 


pir 


jarter 


Nor, as I said last year, do I feel th would 
be easy to apply convertibility | called 
current sterling only. 
HARD WORK ESSENTIA! 
While our first problem must be ‘0 ensure 
the stability of the purchasing power of the 
£ at home so that there may be an end to the 


constant demands for higher wages ‘1at can 
only lead to our exports becoming un. ompett- 
tive, it must be clear that a policy em)racing 


full employment and retention of .l! the 
benefits of a welfare state under a! ircum- 
stances, cannot be compatible with «ompite 


convertibility and a fixed rate of exchange fot 
the £ unless production within this -ountty 
increases. In other words, however cecsirable 
these benefits may be, this country canno& 
have them unless it is prepared to wor hard 
enough to pay for them. 


As we are so dependent upon our friends 
in the Commonwealth and as a fixe: rate of 
exchange is essential if we are to keep faith 
with them and retain the faith of the world 
in sterling as a world currency, “° must 
operate in this country with this aiways @ 
mind. I believe that our first steps ™ust . 
to encourage private enterprise, abi'''y #1 
inventiveness by removing controls and 
ducing taxation. If this is done we may hope 
both for a better standard of liviny and 
surplus in our balance of payments, 2 shall 
be able more confidently to proceed ‘o the 
next step towards full convertibility This 


next step may well be a determined offers 
provide greater freedom of exchans« within 
the stérling area. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 


SATISFACTORY LEVEL OF TRADING OPERATIONS 


CONSIDERABLE IMPROVEMENT IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


SIR KENNETH W. MEALING’S REVIEW OF AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


sixty-first annual general meeting of 
the Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, will 
be held on March 30th in London. 


« following is an extract from the state- 
n by the chairman, Sir Kenneth 
*>¥ ealing ; 
balance sheet total shows a reduction 
from the previous year, due to a decrease in 
special and temporary deposits, and this re- 
duction is reflected in our holding of Govern- 
ment securities at nearly £7 million lower 
than last year. Despite difficulties due to 
drastic import and export restrictions im- 
pesed in some of the areas where the Bank 
operates and to lower commodity prices, the 
level of the Bank’s trading activities remained 
unaltered, with bills receivable slightly higher 
and loans and advances showing a small de- 
crease. At £194,687 the net profit is slightly 
lower than for the previous year, and your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 7 per 


cent. If this recommendation is approved, 
dividend for the year will be 14, per 
cent, the same as last year, and I trust you 


igree that the results of the year’s work- 
ing are satisfactory. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


e. year 1953 has proved memorable not 

n the international field but particularly 
United Kingdom. The cessation of 

f ties (I regret I can put it no higher) 

Korea; the improvement in the world 
fi tuation ; the build up of the forces 
{ NATO resulting in diminishing fears of 

rd world war; all these provide hope 
f better times ahead. In this island the 
py and glittering pageant of the Corona- 
the further improvement in_ the 
stability of sterling, and of the gold and dollar 
reserves of the sterling area; the further 
fieeing of the people from rationing, and of 
trade and industry from restrictions ; a return 
ic a policy of incentives by a small but wel- 
come degree of tax relief and a reduction 
n the food subsidies, these events leave 
happy memories of 1953 and, I trust, give us 
ienewed hope and determination to meet the 
problems which lie ahead. 

Che acute world shortages resulting from 
ibe war and the consequent “ sellers’ mar- 
ket” no longer exist. Two great industrial 
countries, Germany and Japan, are competing 
ncreasingly in world markets and a bracing 
iisinflationary wind is beginning to blow 
vhich only hard work and efficiency can 
‘cemper. On the other hand, the world popu- 

on is rising and with it commodity con- 
‘ompuon should also rise ; but the resultant 
trade will go to those nations producing most 
cficiently and cheaply. The world continues 
to be divided by the Iron Curtain, but the 
Western world’s increasing freedom from 
Ni ‘time shortages and restrictions is showing 
sults which must create increasing envy in 
jose countries suffering in the cruel grip 
Ci despotic enslavement. The constant 
' refugees from Eastern Europe and the 
cnodical liquidation ‘of top party members 
n Iron Curtain countries bear evidence of 


T 


’ 
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_The enormous industrial potential of the 
United States has been largely employed in 
Preparations for the armed defence of herself 
ind the free world ; but the cessation of hos- | 


tilities in Korea and the greater preparedness 
of NATO, together with less urgent need for 
economic help to other countries, has resulted 
in a business readjustment in recent months 
in the United States which, if developed, 
could have serious repercussions on other 
countries. However, President Eisenhower's 
Republican Government have made it clear 
that they have the resources and the intention 
of seeing that this recession shall not be 
allowed to develop into a slump, and it is to 
be hoped that the transition from an infla- 
tionary “boom” to stability of production 
and consumption can take place without 
incurring the rigours of a sharp trade depres- 
sion. Perhaps the greatest single cause for 
anxiety and unrest since the war has been 
the shortage and rising prices of foodstuffs, 
particularly in South East Asia with its 
imcreasing populations. It is indeed satis- 
factory to be able to report considerable 
improvement in the outlook for food crops 
—e the world, including South East 
sia. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOOD PRODUCTION 


India’s import of just over 2 million tons 
of foodgrains in 1953, compared with 3.9 
million- tons in 1952 and 4.7 million tons in 
1951, coupled with a particularly good mon- 
soon assuring bumper crops of all kinds in 
the immediate future, should ease the food 
situation and greatly reduce the need for 
importation of foodgrains into India during 
the coming year. 


It is greatly to be hoped that this improve- 
ment may be reflected beneficially in the cost 
of living index, which for November, 1953, 
stood at 361, compared with 347 in Novem- 
ber, 1952, and 333 in November, 1951 
(1939 = 100), and thus prove an effective 
check on the inflationary trend. The Govern- 
ment of India, under the leadership of Pandit 
Nehru, are fully alive to the importance of 
food production and have concentrated on 
irrigation and hydro-electric projects, some 
of which have been completed, some are 
nearing completion and a number of others 
are in hand. In view of India’s growing 
population and the fact that in some years 
the monsoon fails with serious results to food 
supplies, such schemes are clearly of vital 
importance, 


FIVE YEAR PLAN 


Another anxious factor in the Indian scene 
is the increase of unemployment, to which 
the growth of population inevitably contri- 
butes. The Five Year Plan now under way 
is designed, by the creation of hydro-electric 
power, new industries, better transport facili- 
ties, improvement and extensions in agricul- 
ture, not only to make India less dependent 
on imports from abroad, but to provide 
employment and raise the standard of living 
of the people. The inevitable time lag before 
this Plan can come to fruition and the rising 
unemployment in the interim have provided 
opportunities for opposition (particularly 


Communist) criticism of the Government and 
the Congress Party, but there is no doubt 
that any fair and unbiased assessor would 
give great credit to the Government for the 
vast undertakings it has projected and is 
doing its best to carry through 
of the country. 


for the benefit 


One of the government’s problems is the 
provision of finance, firstly to balance the 
budget and secondly for the plan. This has 
resulted in high taxation, both direct and 
indirect. High direct taxation, both personal 
and corporate, may be anti-inflationary, but 
it inevitably removes a great deal of surplus 
income which would otherwise become avail- 
able as investment and _ risk capital. 
Thus the financing of the Five Year Plan is 
undoubtedly causing the government some 
concern, On the one hand, revenue from 
duties on imports and exports is declining 
and on the other hand the attainment of 
target of investment for the private sector 
under the Plan seems unlikely fully to 
succeed. Risk capital is shy of high taxation 
and the passing of the Estate Duty Act in 
1953 has not improved the climate either for 
foreign or Indian investment. 

In general the year 1953 has seen a steady 
turnover of business, albeit on a lower level 
than in previous years, Cotton textile mills 
have been moderately active throughout the 
year and there has been a welcome increase 
in demand for Calcutta jute products by 
overseas buyers. The tea industry started 
the year in the throes of an almost unprece- 
dented slump with prices well below cost of 
production, and finished the year with prices 
yielding substantial profits to set off the 
heavy losses which many companies suffered 
in 1952, To what extent tea companies will 
be able to replenish their working capital 
to a figure commensurate with their crop 
and intercrop expenditure remains to be 
seen, but in many cases this is of great im-~- 
portance if they are to be in a position to 
weather any future slump should one occur 
as severe as or of longer duration than, the 
last one. 


In the first half of the year Indo-Pakistan 

lations appeared to be improving. In 
March a 3-year trade agreement was reached 
providing for the annual supply of 1.8 to 
2.5 million bales of Pakistan jute to India 
and 80,000 to 85,000 tons of Indian coal to 
Pakistan, reductions in licence fees, export 
duties and surcharges on these commodities 
were mutually agreed. 


In August a conference was held between 
the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan 
in New Delhi on the vexed question of 
Kashmir, at which it was agreed that a Plebis- 
cite Administrator should be appointed by 
the end of April, 1954. Later in the year 
relations deteriorated sharply on the issue of 
American military aid to Pakistan and it 
remains to be seen whether the Kashmir 
problem is any nearer solution; what is 
certain, however, is that the high military 
expenditure in both countries is unlikely to 
be materially reduced nor any lasting im- 
provement in the relations between the two 
countries come about until the problem of 
Kashmir is resolved. 


The principal event of the year in Pakistan 
was the change in the government last 
March. The Governor-General appointed 
Mr Mohammed Ali to be Prime Minister and 
he and his Finance Minister were faced with 
an exceedingly difficult task, for the financial 
position of the country was grave and serious 
food shortages, if not famine, in some parts 
of the country were imminent. The free 
gift of one million tons of wheat from the 
USA arrived just in time, for it not only 
relieved the immediate risk of famine but 
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averted a major outlay of foreign exchange 
for the purchase of cereals which would have 
increased the gravity of the financial crisis. 
The new government took drastic measures 
to curtail the imports of all but the minimum 
quantities of vital necessities which has 
turned an adverse trade balance (from June, 
1951, to end of 1952 of Rs. 94 crores) to a 
surplus of Rs. 29.4 crores in 1953. This 
welcome improvement has, however, resulted 
in an inflationary trend caused: by the in- 
crease in price of commodities in short 
supply as a result of the import restrictions, 
whilst this rising price-trend has spread to 
indigenous commodities, resulting in a gen- 
eral rise in the cost of living. Clearly the 
only solution in the long term must be an 
increase in Pakistan’s income from exports— 
not easy to achieve in the face of lower world 
prices—and a great improvement in food 
production. In March, 1951, NTR Cotton 
was quoted at Rs. 148, in March, 1952, 
Rs. 91 and by March, 1953, Rs. 65, whilst 
the present price is quoted at Rs. 744. In 
order to maintain prices for raw jute, the 
acreage under cultivation in East Bengal has 
been reduced from 1.87 million acres to 
0.79 million acres for an estimated crop of 
5} million bales. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Industrial development in Pakistan is pro- 
ceeding. By the end of 1954 six jute mills 
will be operating and three more mills are to 
be added in 1955 and when all nine mills are 
in Operation they are expected to produce 
225,000 tons of jute goods yearly. This will 
ymplete the first phase of development of 
he jute manufacturing industry in Pakistan, 


ec 


Self sufficiency in cement production is ex- 
pected to be attained by 1955, as there will 
be seven factories producing more than a 
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at year. A new 
paper mill to produce 30,000 tons of paper 
a year commenced production in October, 
1953... Several new textile mills are projected 
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uidion tons of Cement in th 

















with the sntion of making Pakistan self 
sufficient in the cheaper lines of cotton tex- 
le ‘ thin the nas ° 

tiles within the next few years. 


Considerable progress has been made in 
the Rs. 11 crore development scheme for 
Chittagong Port, which is now expected to 
be completed by the end of 1955. Eighteen 
ships can now berth compared with six ig 
1947 and the average “ turn round ” has been 
reduced to about ten days. 


It is proposed to remove the Chalna 
anchorage some 15 miles downstream to 
Mangla and to provide five mooring buoys. 
It is believed that some 1,800,000 bales of 
jute have been exported through Chalna in 
1953, but it seems clear that the construc- 
tion of a proper port to serve the hinterland 
of East Bengal through Khulna is likely to 
be a long term project. 


In general it may be said that Pakistan 
has retreated from acute financial crisis and 
is slowly and steadily moving in the right 
direction. Progress has been made in fram- 
ing the new constitution which in due course 
will result in new elections. There are to be 
elections in East Pakistan early in 1954 on 
the basis of adult franchise with an electorate 
of some 20 million. This will be the first 
election since Pakistan came into existence 
and may provide an indication of the future 
political trend of the country. 


The heavy burden of military expenditure 
rendered the proposal of American military 
aid attractive to Pakistan, as the biggest drain 
on her limited foreign exchange earnings is 
the cost of imported armaments. Settlement 
of the Kashmir problem would undoubtedly 
bring welcome financial relief to Pakistan, 
and it would also open the door to friend- 
ship and mutual trade with India. 


The statement then reviews in detajl the 
position and prospects in the other areas in 
which the bank has interests. 


CABLE & WIRELESS 
(HOLDING) 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SMALL 
INVESTORS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Cable & Wireless (Holding) Limited was 
held on March 5th in London. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG, DL, JP, 
LLD, FCIS (the Governor), who presided, 
reminded stockholders that some seven years 
ago the Telegraph part of the business was 
compulsorily acquired and they were left 
only with the other assets which they 
possessed and the amount of compensation 
then received. 

Sir Edward continued: In spite of objec- 
tions which had been raised in certain 
quarters to the continuation of the company 
aS an investment trust company, and, after 
payment had been made to those in opposi- 
tion on what were generally considered to 
be generous terms, those stockholders who 
remained with us and who showed their 
confidence have, I think, reaped a satisfactory 
reward by way of appreciation in the value 
of their holdings (94 in 1950 to 163/168 at 
the end of last month) and from the increased 
dividends which had been recommended 
(1947 4 per cent, rising to 9 per cent in 1953). 
In addition it is now proposed to give a free 
bonus issue of one ordinary share for each 
£10 of stock held. 


TRUST COMPANIES IMPORTANT ROLE 


The general policy of your directors is 
to blend a satisfactory present income with 
investments with a long-term potential, 
always having in mind that it is desirable 
to take an active part in the development of 
the Dominions, Colonies and this country’s 
verseas territories, but we do not, of course, 
exclude development in foreign countries. 
It is our firm belief that investment trust 
companies such as your own, not only play 
an important part in the financial structure 
of the nation but, and this is more important, 
they provide a means of investing the savings 
of those who are only able to invest in small 
amounts. A good investment trust company 
gives the security essential to such small 
savers by the spread of its investments. We 
have in our portfolio a total of nearly 1,000 
different investments which have the widest 
range not only in this country but overseas. 
Today already more than 10,000 stockholders, 
including a large percentage of women, are 
joint owners of our company, and more than 
6,000 of them hold less than £200 stock each. 


APPEAL TO SMALL INVESTORS 


The more small savings can be encouraged 
the stronger will be the bulwark against 
disturbing influences. Too frequently such 
influences result only from lack of knowledge 
of, and therefore interest in, the part which 
capital in partnership with labour and 
management plays in creating new businesses 
—and employment. An indirect stake in the 
many enterprises which your company, 
through its investments, fosters and assists 
would, we feel, encourage a greater sense of 
responsibility. To this end, we are making 
it easier for small investors to buy shares in 
our company by arranging for the Stock 
Exchange to quote the company’s ordinary 
stock on the basis of a £1 unit instead of, 
as hitherto, £100 stock, and this basis will 
come into force on Monday next, March 8th. 
We hope that the knowledge of this change 
will become widespread so that through your 
company many of limited means may become 
investors. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
bonus issue was approved. 
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THE CONSOLIDAT!D 
MINES SELECTION 
COMPANY 


PROGRESS OF OFS INTERESTS 


The following are extracts from th state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr A. C Wilson, 
circulated with the annual report and 
accounts for 1953, which show a consolidated 
profit of £258,729 (1952, £253,843) before 
taxation, £95,031 (1952, £103,896): 


Since the end of the war this company has, 
for its size, played quite an important role in 
the enormous. development  provramme 
undertaken by the Anglo American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa, Limited, group. Our 
shareholding in Anglo American has for 
very many years been our most im- 
portant single investment, and, consequently, 
it has been the policy of your board to do 
all in its power to assist in bringing the 
group’s enterprises to successful fruit 

Now that the new mines, particularly those 
in the Orange Free State, are producing 
or nearing the production stage, and are 
beginning to be recognised as an important 
factor, not only in the future economy of 
South Africa, but of the whole sterling area, 
stockholders can look back upon their con- 
tribution to these great developments with 
justifiable pride. 

Even now some further time must elapse 
before rewards in the form of regular divi- 
dends are reaped. However, it can, I think, 
be said that the major problem of finding 
capital for these new mines has been sutcess- 
fully solved, and already profits are beginning 
to flow in on a rising scale. 


FINANCE 


Although our overall balance of “ current 
assets ” over “ current liabilities ” amounts to 
£200,000 at the year-end, we had drawn on 
our bank facilities to the extent of / 156,000 


Bearing in mind that during a period of great 
expansion we have not raised any additional 
permanent finance, I do not think that this 
position is unsatisfactory, but your board 1s 
giving consideration to the matter of fresh 
permanent capital. No major financing \s 
contemplated, but it may be decided to make 
a small offer to stockholders to render our 


position rather more comfortable. 


For once in a way the poor share markets 
experienced in 1953 have proved a double 
blessing to this company—you will see that 
our liability to excess profits levy 1s only 
£4,600. This figure might well have been 
considerably more because any profits in 
excess of those actually earned during the 
year under review would have attracted ls 
at a penal rate. 


However, share prices in 1953 were not 
such as to encourage your board to be sellers 
As a result we decided to hold on for better 
prices, thereby reducing our tax liability and 
at the same time reaping the benefit of the 
sharp all round appreciation which hs 
occurred since the end of last year. 


It is, I think, reasonable to expect that our 
income from our investment in the Far West 
Rand and Klerksdorp areas will show : 
gradual improvement and that we shall, 
before long, start to receive dividends from 
our Orange Free State interests. Against this 
one must must set the possibility of som 
recession in commodities which migy 
adversely affect the profits of copper 3" 
diamond mining. 


However, the operating companics 
these fields have been distributing considet- 
ably less than their total earnings and to this 
extent the repercussions of any a 
should be cushioned, Generally, I think m° 
spread of our investments gives us reason to 
face the future with confidence. 
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BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


PROBLEM OF FINANCE FOR EXPORTS 


SIR FRANCIS M. G. GLYN’S VIEWS 


[he ninety-second annual general mecting 
of Bank of London & South America 
will be held on March 30th in 


] ted 


rhe following are extracts from the state- 
»y the chairman, Sir Francis M. G. 
KCMG, circulated with the report and 

for the year ended December 31, 


omic conditions in Latin America as 

le during 1953 present a picture of 

rate prosperity. Remunerative prices 
sustained demand have characterised 
international markets for most 

he Continent’s primary products. 
ntina had larger grain __saiharvests 

an abundant wool clip; _ rising 
oflee prices have benefited Brazil, Colombia 
he other coffee-producing countries ; 

n, cocoa, sugar, rice and other crops pro- 
| in the more tropical areas have been 
neral satisfactory; petroleum output 
ues to develop. The producers of 
ls, particularly copper, may indeed 
1et with some difficulties in the course 
year, but it must be admitted frankly 
hese difficulties are much more those of 
production costs than of low world 
t prices. 

Yespite conditions that,* seen from this 
ce, are not ufipromising though perhaps 
it, and in spite of increases in the 
d Kingdom’s imports from the principal 
cs in 1953 there has nevertheless been 
her decrease of the United Kingdom’s 
ts to Latin America. 


> principal causes of this decline are to 
ind among the year’s events in Argen- 
nd Brazil, two countries which together 
lly account for about half the United 
ioms trade with Latin America. 
sh our imports in 1953 from these two 
intnes were almost double the value 
orded in 1952, Argentina and Brazil have 
restricted their imports, and in con- 
ence Our exports to the two republics in 
> were less than half their 1952 value. 


‘Nn conjunction with these restrictions our 
ding position has also been affected by the 
orous activities of our European competi- 
principally Western Germany, whose 
establishment in Latin American markets 
been felt even by United States traders. 


CREDIT FACILITIES 


uring the past year the question of 
nce for exports has assumed increasing 
minence until it now seems to be of 
mary importance. In view of the emphasis 
present being directed to the necessity of 
‘veloping the resources of the Common- 
calth, the question naturally arises as to 
nether the United Kingdom can and should 
<c an active part in assisting the economic 
‘lopment of the Latin-American countries. 
provision of credit facilities must play 
considerable part, all the more so as the 
n bulk of the imports required there will 
capital or semi-capital goods. 

Machinery must be found for the provi- 
‘on of financial assistance for periods of, say, 
© lO seven years to credit-worthy importing 
cuntries from the normal credit market. 
‘his surely is within the capacity of the 
4 ndon market if a quick and simple method 
‘ atranging it is devised. How much credit 
ould be provided for the Latin-American 
“onunent is of course a different matter, but 
fac thing is certain: that without credit 
aclities the normal flow of British capital 
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goods exports to that area will gradually dry 
up and its place will be taken by those 
countries—primarily the USA and Western 
Germany—who are in a position to provide 
the necessary credit and capital for further 
development. This is not a happy picture, 
and maybe it is correct that all our available 
resources should be directed to the Common- 
wealth, but it is as well to realise the posi- 
tion. Certainly, until some of the countries 
in Latin America take the necessary steps +o 
control the inflation within their economies 
and regulate the situation of their balances 
of external payments, caution is surely 
required. 


CONCLUSION 


The dangers of attempting to reach any 
general conclusion about an area so vast as 
Latin America are well known ; the widely 
differing characteristics of these countries, 
be they racial or climatic, economic or politi- 
cal, make it impossible to do more than 
summarise some impressions left by recent 
events and present conditions in the indi- 
vidual republics. 

It will not be surprising if the British 
merchant or trader with long-standing con- 
nections in this region will now look to the 
future with some sense of misgiving ; he must 
have long since realised that the halcyon days 
of his pre-eminence in this field are gone, and 
he would be a bold man who would suggest 
the likelihood of their return in the fore- 
seeable future. Quite apart from the severe 
competition from other countries, he is faced 
in almost every country, and particularly in 
the older republics, with a rising sense of 
nationalism that expresses itself in a desire 
for economic self-sufficiency. 

The expression of national feeling is 
nothing new in twentieth-century democracy, 
ana indeed must be considered as almost 
inevitable so long as the countries concerned 
are willing to pay the corresponding price 
in their pursuit of an ideal which is in strange 
contrast with the political sense of inter- 
nationalism which seems to be spreading 
throughout the Free World. But it is all the 
more disappointing to those of us in this 
country who are trying to release inter- 
national trade and finance from the hamper- 
ing restrictions made necessary by war, to 
meet at every turn a determination to confine 
trade to a bilateral national) basis conditioned 
only by the immediate and often purely 
ephemeral circumstances of a country’s 
economic situation. 


POSITION OF INVESTORS AND EXPORTERS 


The same factors will also have induced in 
the prospective investor of long-term capital 
a sense of caution as regards the future. 
While he will have observed with satisfac- 
tion that Latin American countries, almost 
without exception, still accept the principle 
of the unrestricted transfer of interest on new 
foreign capital and its eventual repatriation, 
he cannot have failed also to notice the treat- 
ment of existing investments in many coun- 
tries and the many delays and administrative 
limitations, often arbitrarily imposed, to say 
nothing of the sudden depreciation of cur- 
rencies, that so often intervene before the 
principle is translated into_ an accomplished 
fact. It may well be that the future investor 
in, Latin America will look more to the com- 
plementary trading advantage that his invest- 
ment brings, rather than to the normal 
interest return on his capital and its eventual 
repatriation. 


The British exporter can still play a profit- 
able part in the industrial and commercial 
progress of this region, and it is perhaps in 
this field that one can look to the future with 
most confidence. But the road is not an 
easy one, there is much hard competition to 
be overcome, and certain shortcomings in 
our OWn exporting processes must be elimi- 
nated if we are to obtain our fair share of 
this desigable export market. 


If assurances are to be sought, let me offer 
to those who doubt my belief that, in spite of 
the vicissitudes with which we are from time 
to time confronted and which often seem to 
be more than merely temporary, traditional 
British banking, and especially, as in our case, 
in its international role, still has a part to 
play in the development of Latin America ; 
and that we shall be expected to continue 
serving the various countries where we work, 
with as much advantage to both sides, as we 
have always done in the past. 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 


After suffering a considerable reduction 
during 1952, it is encouraging to note from 
the balance sheet that the total assets and 
liabilities have increased by £15,437,525 to 
£161,132,751 despite the adverse effect of 
lower exchange rates in operation at some 
branches when the books were closed last 
December. 

Current, deposit and other accounts are 
over £10 million up at £111,113,957, this 
increase being spread over nearly ad coun- 
tries where the bank maintains branches, 
while an expansion in our operations in 
Argentina accounts for the higher figure of 
£20,568,437 due to the Argentine Central 
Bank. The only other variation of note is 
the increase of £3,043,000 in documentary 
and other credits outstanding. 


Cash in hand, at bankers and at call is 
£1,724,000 higher at £39,198,110, and despite 
the strong and liquid position thus disclosed, 
our interest-earning assets in bills receivable 
at £50,184,364 and advances at {34,165,758 
have béen expanded during the year by some 
£8,253,000 and £830,000 respectively, while 
investments in foreign government securities 
are also up by £930,000. There is a decrease 
of £7,138,000 to a total of £54,646,860 in 
bills for collection on account of customers, 
which is accounted for partly by a reduction 
in volume and partly by payment of bills, 
settlement of which was delayed last year. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Your board has given very careful con- 
sideration to the amount of the final dividend 
that they are prepared to recommend. In 
view of the absence of remittances of an 
sums at all on account of profits earned in 
Argentina since mid-1951, the position with 
regard to earnings in Chile and Uruguay 
and the heavy depreciation in the value of 
the Brazilian cruzeiro in the free market 
they do not feel justified in recommendinz 
a higher rate of distribution for the year. 


The net profit, after appropriations for 
taxation and inner reserves, is £341,778, 
which is less than last year by £19,316 
However, I am glad to say that the remittance 
position is less unsatisfactory than in recent 
years, the Brazilian profits having been re 
ceived in sterling in their entirety, although 
at varying exchange rates bearing little rela- 
tion to the official rate. R 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY 


PERIOD OF REMARKABLE EXPANSION 


CONTINUED DEMAND FOR L/P RECORDS, NAVIGATOR AND RADAR SYSTEMS 


SIR CYRIL F. ENTWISTLE’S REVIEW 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Decca Record Company, Ltd., was 
held on March 10th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, QC, MC (the 
chairman), presided, and in the course of his 
peech said: The balance from trading 
accounts amounting to £1,321,932 shows an 

icrease of £121,518 over the previous ‘year 
and is double the 1951 figure. In view of 
the very sharp advance in profits for the 
previous year I feel that you will regard the 
further increase reflected in the accounts 
review as most satisfactory, particu- 
larly as the increases in wages referred to in 
my speech last year were absorbed without 
iny increase in After providing for 
ntenance of machinery, plant, tools, and 





prices. 


charges for depreciation and interest, the 
profit for the year, subject to taxation, of 
451,714 represents an improvement of 
151,175 over the previous year. Taxation, 


luding -a full twelve months of 

levy, rose sharply, 
net profit, after taxation, of £388,894 is 

than that of the previous year. We 
ire «oTecommending a final dividend of 
ls. 3d. per share, less tax, making a total for 

- year of Is. 9d. per share; less tax, com- 
pared with ls. 6d. per share for the previous 
year, and this dividend is payable on the 
capital as increased by the issue of 200,000 
shares in March last. 


excess 
but despite this 


REARRANGEMENT OF CAPITAL 
STRUCTURE 


At an extraordinary general meeting to be 
‘id immediately after this meeting pro- 
sals are being put forward for a rearrange- 
ment of the capital structure of the company. 
The proposals are to split each existing 5s. 
ordinary share into one ordinary share of a 
par value of 4s. and one 25 per cent cumula- 
tive preference share of ls. and then to 
consolidate five ls. preference shares into 
one preference share of a par value of 5s. 
The effect will be that the existing holder of 
100 5s. ordinary shares will have 100 4s. 
ordinary shares and 20 5s. preference shares. 
These proposals, which we believe to be of 
material benefit to the shareholders, have 
been made in the belief that we can provide 
the dividend on the new preference shares 
without diminishing the amount distributed 
on the ordinary shares. 


— 
~ 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


Our record business has forged ahead with a 
substantial increase in sales both in the home 
and overseas markets. As a result of the 
efforts of our engineers we have been able to 
improve still further the already high standard 
of our recordings which we claim without 
diffidence to be the standard of comparison 
in the record industry. Despite increased 
competition we have maintained our long 
lead in the European classical recording field. 


L/P RECORD SALES 


It may interest you to know that we have 
already sold over 9 million long-playing 
microgroove records with sales for the 
current year substantially in excess of those 
of any previous period since their introduc- 
tion. This total is equivalent to more than 
40 million 78 r.p.m. shellac records, a tre- 
mendous production even for an_ industry 
which talks in millions. The long-playing 


record business in this country although 
improving still lags behind other countries 
and is, we believe, in its infancy. I am glad 
to be able to report that both in the USA 
and Canada we have maintained our competi- 
tive position during the current year with 
increased sales. Sales of our television-radio 
department will show a further advance over 
those of the previous year. 


THE NAVIGATOR 


The business of the Decca Navigator has 
continued to expand, new hirings once more 
during the current year showing a greater 
rate of expansion than those of the previous 

The most important civil contract 
received during the current year was for 40 
installations for British Railways, which, with 
the 26 ships previously fitted, will provide 
Decca navigator service for the entire British 
Railways fleet. European coverage of the 
system has been expanded by the opening 
of the French chain of transmitting stations. 
The large amount of effort in connection with 
research and development as well as sales on 
the air side of the business has continued. 
A new type of flight log has been flight tested 
in prototype form and is expected to prove 
the solution to the problems of restricted 
cockpit space and pilot preoccupation which 
arise in small aircraft such as helicopters, 
fighters and private planes. The instrument 
has aroused wide interest in countries in 
which it has so far been demonstrated. 
We believe the Decca system to be the only 
navigational aid available in Europe which 
does, in fact, provide accurate position-fixing, 
and an additional contribution towards safety 
in the air. A variation of the basic principle 
of the flight log has been incorporated in a 
new instrument, the Marine Track Plotter, 
which is intended for special. marine opera- 
tions. Production has already commenced 
and substantial export orders have been 
obtained. 


“DECTRA” AND “DELRAC” 


We have evolved a new long-range naviga- 
tional aid, “ Dectra,” working on the basic 
Decca principles. This system will provide 
accurate tracking and distance indication for 
air routes up to 2,000 miles and should be 
particularly applicable to the north and south 
transatlantic routes. In the same field, but 
for longer-term consideration, a second 
system, “ Delrac,” has been devised to provide 
long-range area coverage for both aircraft 
and ships on a world-wide basis. You will 
appreciate that, while our solidly established 
marine business continues to expand, we have 
at the same time continued our research and 
development upon a heavy scale with a view 
to further expansion in the applications of 
the Decca system, for which we hope to reap 
our reward in due course. 


RADAR 


Decca Radar had a highly successful year 
with a large increase in sales. Since the 
beginning of the current financial year a 
further 150 shipowners or authorities have 
been added to the list, bringing the grand 
total of users of Decca radar to over 700 for 
nearly 3,200 vessels of all types throughout 
the world. Extensive deliveries have been 
made to the Royal Navy and to Nato coun- 
tries under American offshore procurement. 
With the overtaking of the back-log of orders 
the rate of new fittings has slowed down, 


but it has been maintained at a sa; 


level. A world service organisation which we 
believe to be unequalled has been es: hed 
providing efficient Decca radar ser\ her 
through our own subsidiaries or ugh 
agents in over forty countries. The curren: 
year has seen a considerable widening of the 
scope of our radar activities. Having secured 
a firm position in the marine field, we have 
pursued a policy designed to place the com- 
pany in the front rank of world rada WU 
facturers not only for marine applications, 
but for an extensive range of civil and military 
purposes, both marine and air. The advanced 
nature of our radar design and the quality of 


our engineering has been noted by both the 
Admiralty and the Ministry of Supply and 
we have been entrusted with a range of 
development programmes advanced in tech- 
nique and of importance to the security of th 
country. To execute these programmes we 
have had to extend an already large research 
and development organisation, and we are 
now in possession of well-equipped yra- 
tories staffed with highly efficient personnel 


SEVEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The following statistics -illustrate better 
than anything I can say the remarkabl 
expansion that has taken place in the seven 
years from the end of our financial year in 
1946: 


1946 1953 
Salaries and wages £157,000 £1,592,000 

sq. ft sq. ft 
Area occupied 125,000 *630,000 


Turnover ... £1,026,000 £7,320,000 
Exports and overseas 
sales included in 
the above turnover £89,000 £3,458,000 
* 1954. 

During this seven-year period, despite the 
fact that £586,000 has been raised 
the issue of new ordinary shares, the net 
amount distributed to the ordinary 
holders by way of dividend for last year 1s 
only £86,000 greater than for the year ending 
March 31, 1946. ‘Taking into consideration 
the fact that over the same period wages and 
salaries increased by £1,400,000 it ts quite 
apparent that the reward to shareholders | 
insignificant compared with the benefits de- 
rived through the large expansion of person 
nel employed by the company. 

I referred last year to the great efforts the 
company has made in extending exports ane 
overseas trade and the figures quoted snowing 
a phenomenal seven years’ expansion ar 
ample proof of their successful outcome. — 

We are assured of another successiu: year» 
trading and have declared a first interim 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 5d. P&! 
share. This dividend is the same in amou 
as that for the previous year and as alread) 
indicated we have every intention of Gs 
buting on the ordinary shares in the! 
form for the year a sum at least as great © 
that for the previous year. 


We have every reason to believe tiat 
can expand our business both at home ! 
overseas and look forward to the future with 
confidence. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the retiring director was 
elected. 

At a subsequent 
meeting the proposed rearrangement © 
capital structure of the company 


share- 


extraordinary gen - 


was 


approved: 
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Thoughts are free from toll 
; WILLIAM CAMDEN (1551 - 1623) 
To think is not expensive. It needs no apparatus, no personnel, no premises. The 
. only equipment is in one’s head; the gears and pinions of the brain, and the lever 
So that sets them turning. 
“ting Everyone can be a thinker. Not a great thinker, perhaps; but the creator, now and 
; a then, of a thought that has great consequences. And that is the measure of a thought’s 
be greatness: the ripple that it spreads. 
$s ae 
- At the back of every new industry is such a thought. Can ‘it’ be made some other 
- way instead? Marketed or assembled more simply? Processed or refined by that 
cs method or in this place, instead of as before? A progressive industry is the translation 
of these thoughts into machinery, buildings and organisation. 
er But the climate in which such thoughts can first arise, and can be expressed in action, 
ids is one of free enquiry and research. Without this, invention gives way to maintenance. 
one A trained man can be a technician; it takes a free man to be a thinker. 
ger 
with 
re- 
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Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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Productivity 


What are the railways doing to increase their productivity? Since 
1948, when they were unified into a single national system, they have 
been doing a great deal. 


In all departments there has been a strong drive for economy through 
standardisation and simplification. Simplified working has made possible 
the closing of 71 goods depots, 34 marshalling yards, 36 motive-power 
depots and sub-depots. 


Despite restrictions on capital expenditure, progress has been made 
with mechanised handling. Modern techniques are now widely applied 
in goods depots. More and more, the engineering departments are 
turning to prefabrication. In the four years 1950-1953, pre-assembly 
methods were used for the re-laying of over 1,000 miles of track. 

The efficiency of freight train operation is reflected by the number 
of net ton miles hauled per total engine hour in traffic: 


1938 1953 


100 134 


Other statistics of operation show advances in efficiency. The following 
figures speak for themselves: 


1938 = 1953 
AVERAGE WAGON LOAD THROUGHOUT 100 129 
FREIGHT TRAIN LOAD 100 129 

FREIGHT TRAIN MILES PER TOTAL 
ENGINE Hour 100 104 


Railway staff have undertaken to co-operate in the great productivity 
drive. Speaking at the annual dinner of the Institute of Transport, 
held on 26 February, SiR BRIAN ROBERTSON, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, said: ‘““The time has gone when the representatives of manage- 
ment and of the workers can regard themselves as being in opposite 
camps, seeking constantly to gain a victory at the expense of the other. 
So far as the railways are concerned at least, there are not two sides 
any longer. Management and workers are alike faced with a grave 
common problem which will only be solved by joint effort. In. the 
matter of leadership, I feel that I am entitled to look to the Trade Unions 
to do their share and to display those qualities of wisdom and statesman- 
ship which this age demands from them.” : 


The Commission know that the railways’ productivity record is far 
better than is commonly believed. And they know, and railwaymen 
know, that their whole future depends on what they can do to improve 
on that record in the next few years. ; 
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ISSUED BY THE BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 
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Hidden Treasure 
































@ Nearly 1,000,000 is the estimated number 
of technical and scientific papers, books, 
articles and patents published each year 
throughout the world 
And the regular, prompt, and accurate 
sifting of the relevant information from 
this mass is of vital importance to the 
progressive industrialist 


Sondes Place Research Institute conducts 
market surveys, literature searches and 
patent investigations, and also operates by 
post a technical abstracting service —all of 
which, like the many other research and 
development services offered by the Institute, 
can be. arranged to the specific interests 
of the individual user in any industry 


Industrial research problems and techniques 
are discussed in ‘Report’ —the occasional 
bull etin published by the Institute. Wri te to us 
now so that we may put you on our mailing list 


@ Sondes Place Research Institute 





DORKING SURREY TEL: DORKING 3265/6 





JOHN BULL PROUDLY PRESENTS 
The Life-Story of Group Captain 


BADER 


D.S.0., D.F.C. 


On Wednesday, March 24, JOHN BULL begins exclusive serial i 
publication of Reach for the Sky, the thrilling story of the 
life of a very great man—Group Captain Douglas Bader, 
D.S.O. and Bar, D.F.C. and Bar, ace fighter pilot, legless 
leader of “The Few”. 

Paul Brickhill has written this superb biography; human, moving 
and sincere, it is a story of tremendous courage and triumph over 
adversity, which will almost certainly be the Book of the Year! 

Reach for the Sky is typical of the books ee 
chosen for serialisation in this intelligent : 
magazine. JOHN BULL’s talent for spotting 
potential best-se ‘Hers, and presenting them 
toa wide and discriminating public, often in 
advance of book publication, has won it an 
enviable reputation, Order your copy 
today. 


A J OHN BULL) 


s OnSale Wed.,March24—4d. 
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Thank you, 
Malaya 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 


A new chapter in the history of personal courage is being written. 
It is headed “‘ Malaya”’. 


It is the story of people who have put duty before safety, who have stretched 


courage to new limits and who have lived and worked under the threat 
of disaster. 


But courage mounted in the face of threats: British leadership stayed firm 
in the time of greatest need. 


The many thousands of people who make up the firm of Dunlop thank 


Malaya for its tenacity. Malaya has saved one of the world’s vital assets — 
rubber — and has upheld our way of life. 


Dunlop owes Malaya a deep debt of gratitude. We will repay — by 
directing knowledge and skill to find new uses for rubber and to create 
growing markets for an ever increasing range of products. Thus will we 
again contribute to prosperity for the peoples of Malaya. 





. =e 
* ST. JAMES’S HOUSE + ST. JAMES’S STREET - LONDON, S.W.1 
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196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


First 
impressions 
last 


| MPORTANT PEOPLE Visit a managing direc- 
tor’s office. Its furnishing scheme should 
do more than form a stimulating back- 
ground to discussion. It should convey at a 
glance the company’s character and out- 
look—for first impressions not only 
count, they last. 

We at Heal’s have many such furnishing 
schemes to our credit—for conference and 
reception rooms as well as boardroom 
and executive’s offices. We can undertake 
entire schemes in our design studio, or 
work to the plans of your architect. 

If you would like to see what we can do, 
tell your secretary: to send for our new 
booklet, Furniture for Special Needs — 
better still, visit our new Contracts Show- 
room and look round for yourself. 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD 


LONDON, 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 


w.i 


| 


| 
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- the design aad manufacture of 
POWER PLANT AUXILIARIES, 


for LAND and MARINE USE, 


and of COMMERCIAL and INDUSTRIAL 


the Hae 





REFRIGERATION 


has a world eminence created by 
constant quality and inleg rily 





Most of the major developments in modern power station 
and .marine engine room practice have been made 
possible by the efficiency and reliability of Weir Boiler 
Feed auxiliaries in operating at the high pressures and 
temperatures in general use. 





The Weir Organisation: 


G. & j. WEIR LTD. - 
CORPORATION LTD. 


DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. - WEIR HOUSING 
THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. - ZWICKY 


LTD. WEIR VALVES LTD. 











love 





Tr MAN who has been tempted to 

smoke something else for a while 
comes back to Craven like the prodigal 
returning to peace after suffering. And 
how bewitchingly his “ first love ” wel- 
comes him. Slowly, yet iiresistibly, the 
cool, slow burning Craven captivates 
once again and holds him in its deeply 
satisfying spell. How right Sir James 
Barrie was when he said Craven “is @ 
tobacco to live for’’. 


Try CRAVEN 


As the first pipeful casts its spell you'll 
agree that here is real smoking luxury 
».. as every Craven man knows. 


Three mellow, siow burning, deeply satisfying blends 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. Craven Empire de luxe 
Mixture 4/3 oz. Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 
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Pale 


a 


ASS NMI 


Mom ys 





SHOULD HAVE THIS 
BOOKLET AT YOUR 
ELBOW bits - Billets + Castings 


Extrusions + Tubes + Forgings 
Building & Engineering Structures 
Containers & Food Equipment, etc. 


Write to the Publicity Division 


ALMIN LIMITED 


FARNHAM ROYAL: BUCKS 
Telephone FARNHAM COMMON 595 


~ 
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a Poem 
in Pigskin 


At Bury in Lancashire a ; 
band of craftsmen is expre 
an age-old tradition . . 
beautifully stitched and h: 
finished briefcases which combine the capaciousness of a conj 
hat with a handsome ‘ note-case ’ slimness. 





This particular poem in pigskin has an inside story which 
is common currency among travellers in five continents 
.. a7" xX 11%" briefcase with two interior foolscap 
compartments and zip-sealed section for overnight things. 
Capacious exterior zip pocket for newspapers, books, etc. 
English lever lock and fittings of selid brass. All-leather 
handle. In golden tan or Autumn tan pigskin at 12 guineas; 
smooth polished hide (golden tan, brown or black) or natural 
coach hide at 9 guineas. Matching zip folio cases, size 16" 
x 10}’, available separately at £4 10s. Od., £2 15s. Od., 
and £3 Qs. Od. respectively. Post free | 
and tax free in U.K. (Un U.S.A, $36.25, 
$27.25, $13.50, $8.25, and $9.00 respec- 
tively, carriage and insurance free, 20% 
Customs duty payable in U.S.A.). 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price refunded imme- 
diately. Obtainable at the Unicorn Showroom, 39, Burlington Arcade, 
Lendon, W.1. Telephone : Hyde Park 8939 or by post from our works: 


UNICORN LEATHER CO. LTD. 
(Dept. ET.19) Woodhill Works Bury, Lancs. 














On virtually every British car— 


WILMOT BREEDEN 


components and accessories 


BUMPERS AND OVER-RIDERS + DOOR HANDLES AND LOCKS 

WINDOW WINDERS - ASH TRAYS + ROOF LAMPS AND SWITCI!'S 

STEERING WHEELS + RADIATOR AND HORN GRILLES + BONN!! 

HINGES + BADGES AND MASCOTS + LOCKING PETROL CA!» 
IGNITION LOCKS , 


WILMOT BREEDEN LIMITED - BIRMINGHAM - LONDON - MANCHESTER + GLASGOV’ 


Nor nF EAN Ane en ANE nA 0 Sef ih lh mC ARENA iii Ba eg NECN EERO SR BAIN, 


— 
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disturbance of routine 


% done more quickly and to a 
regular time schedule 
@ @ @ % done with less labour and less 


* done with the highest attainable 
accuracy 


Invoicing may be only one process in accounting but it fs, 
after all, the breadwinner. Hollerith takes the whole of 


3 
accountancy in its stride—but Invoicing is an admirable the yer ob for 
starting point for an enquiry. It costs nothing to find 


out what Hollerith might save you. 


| THE BRITISH TABULATING AOL LE RITA 


MACHINE COMPANY LTD Electrical PUNCHED CARD 
) awa ACCOUNTING 


Offices in principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea 


er Se RINNE 





E/543/14 





Your staff—your premises— 


7 # | your stock—your whole business— 
days quicker all demand the safety wr 
by Gloucester! | 4 


Britain's fastest delivery of | ; YRE » 


blackheart malleable castings | So essential—yet so simple ! 
Aa other foundry needs 9 days to anneal blackheart 


A moderate annual fee E 4 ne ee 
covers not only installation 
malleable castings. But Gloucester’ Foundry can anneal 


‘ : é inspection but regular 
in 48 hours | The secret is the advanced new elevator-type and inspection but reg PROTECTION 


electric furnace at Gloucester—the only one of its kind in | maintenance of the right 
Britain. This means you can have delivery of the first 
castings within 72 hours. . 
Gloucester Foundry is fully rhechanieéd for high | the right types to cover every 
iF outputs of blackheart malleable.and grey iron castings. fire risk. Send reply form 
4 Their foundry experts will gladly advise on the design of 
z castings to make the most of the malleable teclinique. Call | 
‘them in early while the job is still on the board. | 


Ging the job 
J Aoinues send me details of your Hive Maintenance Plan| 
GLOUCESTER oe arrange for Representative to call, without obligation. 
} 


GLOUCESTER FOUNDRY LTD., EMLYN WORKS 
GLOUCESTER. 


(A subsidiary of the Gloucester Railway Carriage & Wagon Co., Ltd.) 
‘Phone : Gloucester 23041 Grams: “ Pulleys,” Gloucester 








number of fire extinguishers of 








today—before it’s too late. 










To: THE PYRENE COMPANY LTD. 
9 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 





ADDRESS -- 


[Sil ch kar ae i bindindpibedes eda 
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At the opening of the new 
Rolls-Royce factory 


The first industrial TV broadcast of its kind was held at the opening of the 
new Rolls-Royce factory at East Kilbride, Scotland. Television cameras a! 
the test beds three quarters of a mile away were linked by radio to tw’ 
27 inch direct viewing television receivers and guests were shown a Rolls 
Royce Avon engine actually undergoing tests. : 

There are many circumstances where remote viewing by television can be 
of great value to industry. For instance, in the testing of any experimenta! 
engine the camera could be placed in a position that would be too dangerous 
for a human observer, the experiment being viewed safely on the screen 0! 
a remote monitor. ; 
The Rolls-Royce demonstration was only one of the many ways in which 
Pye industrial television is helping British and American industry. For 


further information will you please write to Pye Limited, Industrial Television 
Division, Cambridge. 


In basic form the equipment comprises a lightweight television camera and a viewing 
monitor; these are linked together by a single co-axial cable which may be any 
convenient length from a few feet to a thousand feet, depending upon the users 
requirements. 

The camera, weighing only 31 Ibs. and measuring 16 X 6 X 14 inches approx!- 
mately, carries three lenses giving a wide choice of viewing angles and features a 
newly developed low-cost camera “‘pick-up”’ tube possessing adequate sensitivity 
to normal industrial lighting. In practical terms, a clearly defined picture will be 
obtained with a scene brightness as low as 50 foot-lamberts—corresponding to the 
light reflected from an “‘average”’ subject placed 4 feet from a 200 watt lamp in 4 
suitable reflector. 

The viewing monitor displays a well-defined picture on a 14 inch diagonal rectangular 
cathode-ray tube with a built-in “‘black screen’”’ to permit clear viewing with normal 
room lighting. A normal domestic television receiver may, without modification, 
be employed as an additional monitor if required. 

Alternative versions of the camera and monitor provide scanning standards of 
either 405 lines or 525/625‘lines and the equipment will operate on any normal AC 
supply voltage, with a total power consumption of only 350 Watts. 
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